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ace, to Wake faſhi 2 5 unmean- 


on the Public. If there is any obligation 
on either ſide; the world is certainly as 
— tive obliged ito him for his Book as he 


dan be to them for reading it. Authors 
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efve, at leaſt, \thanks' as well aS 


wes 
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bours. But thanks and compliments are 
the queſtion. | Ii 
aefoaal politeneſs is not 4. or 
in this caſe.” 'Thongh he feels himſelf high= 
ly honoured and obliged b many reſſ 
ble individuals; the Public is not an in- 
5 dividual, to be wheedled like à child, or 
ſoothed like” a tyrant ; but ſhould certainly 
be treated with truth and ſincerity, which 
deal not in compliments, and ſeldom Te». 


quire apologies. | CG 
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„ P R E by A c K. 
| originally intended for publication, * 15 


Writer thinks proper to menfion chat, 
having reſided abroad, at different periods 
of life, and in ſituations that we 
bim occaſion, to: ſee more of Spain, a 
ſome other countries, than has uſually _ 
fallen. to the lot of travellers, he was thence 
led to obſerve and reflect, perhaps with 4 
more continued attention than ordinary, on 
the people, their arts, police, character, 
and above all, on the ſtate of ſociety, and 
the great art of government, on which 
depend ſo much of the progreſs, civiliza - 
tion, and happineſs of mankind. Some 
of his remarks having been communicated 
do friends and relations, they have thought 
the following worth. CIO by PO 
tion. | 


"I 05 a ee great 3 ; 
ties, and want of ſtrict connection, muſt 
be expected: regularity and ſyſtem were not 
intended. The Author has digreſſed to a 
variety of ſubjects, as the different views in 
travelling brought them before him, and 
has eee in delete * n 

| SW, then 


* * E F A AGES n 


aw a. eee may 
ſtill appear new, others perhaps intereſting 
to many, and even the moſt ſingular may 
be - neceptable/ to ſome reailers; for, it is 
REID, Shure. by following only. his own 
to he: original, 4 Ulthrent, K other 
lettet-writters of the ſame kind. He only 
pretends to give a few "hints or ſhetehes of 
what might be ſaid on the various ſubjects 
and nations here mentioned, ner does he 
_ always prefume to. decide on eorteſted of 
probable opinions. Mueh more might 
doubtleſs be obſerved in another journey 
to the ſame countries. In many ſubjeQs; 
all aur. attempts towards truth and knꝰ,- 
ledge can form, at heſt, perhaps ofly'a 
PENG _ b e een | 
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Without attempting to improve much 
upon the careleſs ſtyle and freedom of 
private letters, he has here endeavoured 
ſomewhat to correct and arrange them, 


and to make ſome additions from recollec- 
10 5 A 4 e tion, 


"I. 


vil. PR AE = 
tion, and biher införmation: 70 o atty 12 . oh 
common degrees of elegance he” forms no 
pretenſions, and aiins Only at being wor e 
ſtood. Some degree of negligence indeed 
as to ſtyle, or at leaſt fine ſtyle, he con- 
feſſes may be rather intentional, from a 
love of brevity and ſimplicity, and from a 
diſindlination to join in the growing affect- 
ation of the age, the real improvement of 
which he is more ſolicitous to promote, 
than he is ambitious of its praiſe; and; 
wiſhes to ſee a greater importance and at- 
tention given to uſeful. kriowledge, than 
to any tumid or pedantic manner of writ- 
ing, which he thinks, neither ſuitable to the 
character of the nation, nor of their lan- 
guage. In writing to different people, 
from che ſame country, the ſame ſubjects 
muſt frequently recur, which he has here 

b endeavoured to avoid. 


| om „ 
®. 1 


* PR a (x? | ENTS 2 1228 nah 4. 


e Aer d. al, if 4 | Koi: repetitions; 'or 
father returns of the ſame ideas, n | 
in different terms and points ef view, or 
if . inaccuracies of language, andk ten- 


ry - 
c ; 8 , : . 


e . 
| deney to foreign idioms, ſhould Rill remain, 
it is hoped his greater attention to the mat- 


ter than the manner will be admitted as , 
Oy SPORT: 


"Theſe journies were inline ſome 
on buſineſs, others from pleaſure and curio- 
ſity. The firft, to Barbary, was an em- 
baſſy from General Cornwallis, governor 
of Gibraltar, to the Emperor of Moroco, 
on various public buſineſs, in which the 
Author had the pleaſure of ſucceeding to 
the latisfaction of all 1 
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5 LETTERS FROM BARBARY. _ 


the uſual ſtyle of Travels: a few detached 
obſervations. on the people, with ſuch re- 
flections as I may think worth your notice, 
will probably be the chief amount of what 
you have to expect: et tout a ma fagon, 


retaining always the liberty to ſtop at 


any place I pleaſe, and digreſs to any 


ſubje& that may come near my way, or 


ſeem connected with it: — but all as time 3 
and occaſion. may chance, ta ſyit : the na- 


tural uncertainty of all human hopes ſeems 
to increaſe as we advance upon this dreary 


continent: you muſt take the little I can 


give, and be thankful. If we could reſtrain ä 


the minuteneſs of modern trifling curio- 
ſity, and go ſtraight to what is uſeful, how 


much labour might be ſaved, and how 
| much farther might we ga! sf 


. . 
"Fo hd of our arrival at laſt, Do all | 


the oppoſition of weather and Genoeſe ſea- 


manſhip; byt thoſe were only the beginning 


of our labours :—the difficulties, noiſe, wrang- 
lings, and time loſt, in getting to Te{yan, after. 
landing within a mile of it, and in getting 


the elle. thing done in this cee 


are 
„ 


Arens 0b ABBA. OO 
| e net de be equalled even in Spain, wor iu | 
any dther place you may be acqt with, 
Teruas is confidered as the beſt town' in'theſs oY 
dominions, but to us it appeared a very 
vrretehed place. A dreary ſilence, poverty, 
indolence; and dirt, were to üs the ſtriking 
features of their firſt and moſt populous city. I 
Its inhabitarits are, however, their beſt look- - 
people, being probably a mixed race from 
Spain, Arabs, and natives. Upon the banks 
of tkat little river which Co, near the 
town, there is ſome tolerable: cultivation, 
and ſome little gardens; 1 but all of e them 
jealouſly concealed, and curiouſly ſhut x 
almoſt as much as their houſes in own, 5 
where there is Hep A window n nor an rin 
ing ieee, „„ 
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1 lo many new objets, one [A 
knows which to mention; for to mention 
all is impoſſible. The total want of ſociety, 
and almoſt of converſation among them- 
ſelves, ſeems to us equally diſmal and fur- 
prifing: People ' bred in fuch countries 
are totally ignorant of the focial principle! 
which we ſuppoſe natural to man. "Though | 

Or ES: led 5 


1 A by nature to each oth 


| LETTERS: FROM / BARBARY.; = 


to live together in towns for mutual 


venience, yet are they unacquainted' with 


the rte of ae ns hon üer rer n- 


look like. ide to ſhut ane up in, 
and to exclude. every eye, and almoſt the 


light of the ſun, and ſeem, as it were, to 
turn away from each other. When by 


chance two or three people are ſeen ſitting 


together, which is ſeldom, and commonly 
upon their heels on the dirty ground againſt 
a wall, it is all in filence: we ſeldom ſee 
them ae I think, except when angry. 


»# #$+* 


of oppreſſion! 15 Men, while a are 


not communicative; and they muſt pro- 
bably be at their eaſe before they can be 
ſociable. and bangen PE. 6. 
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| The French, Thus qu” 111 aut a aimer 1 
choſe toujours, but, T think theſe. People 
love nothing. A ſullen indolence and i in- 
difference ſeem to exclude every paſſion 
and principle of activity; and we do not 
"Th ſee where the labour can be, in this 


country, 


er, and brought 


unit cient to gra, War 
bins The Mooriſh - c 

ſomewhat 
the times they flouriſhed' in 8 


ain. The 


— changed and eee _ th 
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iron hand of | tyranny has helped to render 


them ſtill more ſelfiſh and malevolent; and 


what is worſe for ſociety, helpleſs: and in- 


dolent beings. Such are the ſubjects that 


defpotiſm muſt ever expect to form! Vet 
we are told they love money to exceſs. 
Human nature is full of inconſiſtencies: 
This love of money ſeems to be a pow - 
that will grow any where, and thrive beſt - 
whete | it ſeems to "Rave the leaſt nouriſh= | 
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ry „ E "os TI | 
But to REY on EY our d eg, 7 
wrangling for thfee days with a ſtupid and 


brutiſh- governor of Tetuan (who is a ſhoes? 


maker and a private ſoldier) concerning 
horſes and mules, though he had the Em- 
peror's orders to furniſh us; then nearly 
three days journey, chequered with various 
diſputes and accidents, now of ſmall import- 
ance, through a variable country, with ſome 
line woody hills, -we arrived at this place. 
VV'ñ!!f!ß! 
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We were ic: ried a "ia 
ſaluted with great guns, lp a he; by 
a rabble of what they call ſoldiers. The 
Princes impatience to ſee us, his eager 
manner of receiving and ſurveying us 
with an apparent pleaſure and openneſs of 
| eouritenance, gave ſome hopes of a natural 
curioſity and - warmth of heart; but we 


have already had time to be: undeceived; 


for momentary-exertions ſoon give way to 


habitual ſloth or luxury. Such is too often 


the unhappy fate of __ 9 and 0 re 


e e 


Our n were likewiſe ed. 


My celeſtial globe attracted moſt of his 


attention, and I was in hopes he un- 


- derſtood ſomething of it, having read and 


heard of their being formerly addicted to 
aſtronomy and mathematics; but was ſoon 
undeceived by his queſtions: and obſerva- 


tions, though artfully contrived to conceal 


his ignorance; but ignorance can ſeldom 
be concealed. He _ that he bad once 


the Chriſtians, 
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We were ent "uw text day; at dene 5 
ducted out of town, where ſtood ſeven 
mortars, of three different; but unknown, 
menſibntel, Throwing: ſhelts'is'of late the 
great paſſion of this royal family. He ſatd he 
had heard of the great ſkill of us Chriſtians, 


and of mine in particular, in artillery, and 


deſired we would throw a few ſhells. A 


barrel of Dutch powder ſtood ready opened, 
and we were deſired to fire at à pole that 


ſtood at ſome diſtance. We endeavoured 


to remonſtrate on the neceſſity of knowing 
that. diſtance, the dimenſions, weights; to 
have the inſtruments which we had brought 
on purpoſe, and to ſhew his Highneſs their 


uſe: but all in vain. We were deſired to fire, 


and to make haſte. My intention was to 


be politely obſtinate, but I ſuffered myſelf 


to be perſuaded on political conſiderations, . 
which I have ſince found to be wrong, 
and that my firſt ideas were the beſt. We 
contrived, however, to walk to the pole, 
to ſee how near his Highneſs had thrown a 
ſhell, We privately counted our paces, 
and: gueſſed the dimenſions of the pieces by 
the help of our fingers, and the powder 
er mn 'B 4 CT. 
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by ſight, feeling, Fr.; and though: f the 
weights, powder, dimenſions, were all fo ; 
imperfectly known, we: chanced to come 
did not pleaſe him; and I have ſince found, 

that nobody muſt pretend. to _ 15 eb as 

the: Fri Tince. pity 


; We continue to vii Gang fob 3 
and treated variably, juſt as the fits of 
royal caprice chance to operate. Sometimes 
with compliments, and at others with 
neglect, or worſe; ſometimes with their 
greateſt honours, vis. having ſome bad 
powder fired in our faces by what they call 
their troops, chiefly, horſe; and ſometimes 
by being turned out of court, head and 
e in the aſt: rude and violent | 
manner. 6 
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Their troops, if they now deſerve that 
name, might be made tolerable light horſe, 
under good officers; and the breed of 
horſes, now rather ſmall, but of a good 
race, ae e _ FOE in Aids 


country. 
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But, leſt I ſhould hg 1 cannot * 


M0 mimibalil my amazement, that you ſhould 
ſo long continue to employ only Genoeſe, 
and other foreign ſeamen, for the naviga- 

tion of your garriſon, whom you are 

breeding up for your enemies, when you 


could be ſo eaſily and better ſerved by your 
own. Half your preſent number, if Eng- 


liſh veſſels and ſeamen, would ſerve you 


Some ſay that the Engliſh could 


not liew where theſe do, but I think it is not 


true. Hundreds round many of your 


coaſts would be glad of the employ. That 
the va would be ſaucier, as IRON 


nes doubt. 


þ N 


he 1 are e cons of dur late will envy 
me the happineſs ' and knowledge to be 


acquired by this improving journey and 
1 ads by ſo intimate an acquaintance 


— 04 with | 


Wh are nin made in the" eountry, 0 inn 
I do not believe, as there is no appearance 
dd _ een oh or even enn inder 
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| 1 this: poliſhed od enlightened: OY 
and with ſuch. accompliſhed princes. I 
have enquired, and find ſome reaſon. to be- 
lieve, that my royal pupil underſtand 
ſomething of addition, but that mukipli- 
cation and diviſion are beyond his reach 
or application; and it is thought he 
x can read his own language. But he has 
ſtrong notions, which he cannot con- 
ceal, of conquering, ſome time or other, 
all, or at leaſt half the Chriſtians. You 
may from thence form ſome. notion of his 
education, judgment, and ideas. I do not 
yet foreſee how I ſhall come off with this 
part of my embaſſy. You may eafily per- 
ceive that I ſhall not be able to teach them 
much. 


What this os; means; is not a. 5 
ways eaſy to gueſs; but at preſent 1 it is not - 
very difficult. The quantity of military 
ſtores, of cannon, mortars, howitzers, ſhells 


— (all moſtly Dutch, and hence not much to 


be depended on), which he is collecting, is 
almoſt incredible, after ſeeing his country 
ſo poor, ignorant, and miſerable, But 
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ſtores neceſſary to an artillery of any /e 
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IHE WO OT nh en ry . thing. on 
paſſing thoſe ſtraits, is, perhaps, 
greater than in any equal diſtance on our 
globe, and muſt ſo ſtrike an European, 
that he knows not where to begin to give 
any account of men or things here. | 


We are aſtoniſhed at the total difference 
in manners, cuſtoms, habits, opinions, dreſs, 
food, arts, tools, c. at the different and 
oppoſite ways of doing almoſt every thing; 
as if the people on theſe oppoſite ſhores 
meant in every thing to ſhew their averſion 
to each other. But I ſhall not attempt de- 
ſcriptions, which are almoſt always inade- ' 
quate. What I may think practicable to 
give, you may probably get, if I have 
5 3 i 


Some- 


6 


| in a moſt Mocki 


rather ſurpriſing that the plague, or ſome 
| other pn do not waht: them oftener. 
wn. by 17 ions) INE 

| 9 | 01 fa 
villages, and ſpr 


over the face of the 


country, they might be of ſome ſervice; but : 
now, can only be of uſe to the deſtructive 


endeavours* of deſpotiſm, and 
eror to eee 1 pO 


coun | try a little faſter... 
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1 | This country, as far as e e 


well varied in hill and vale, and tolerably 
wooded, though not ſo well watered, and a 
lüttle too mountainous; it is capable of 
every kind of cultivation, and of fences, 
planting, roads, all which it is now almoſt 
without. It ſeems peopled to about one- 


fifth, of What it might eaſily be made to 


maintain, and the labour of the preſent in- 
habitants is not probably above one: fourth 
T2 5 8 1 8 : . 


n 
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Pies Mol pataimeogit bins o tomns, to le 
ngly; filthy manner, for 
they are horrid: ſtinking places; and it is 


lorocco, 3 Fez, 
y -afunder, were cut out into 
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duſtry; ſo that it isjeayable of 4XF=20 
Adlmes its reg Ss: 9 


Theſe ol (clpecially thoſe & the 
plains, for the mountaineers are more in- 
duſtrious) are at preſent but little deyond the 


Z 


— fate of ſociety; their flocks con- 
5 ſtitute their chief wealth; attending theſe 
is always a lazy profeſſion,” and unfavour- 
able to population. The arts and trades 
neceflary for ſuck! a ſtate are all here, 

| though! in a kind of perpetuab infancy ; not 
in a ſtate of progreſſion, as in Europe, but 
the ſame for, I ſuppoſe, theſe thouſand 
_— years paſt. The plough, | the mill, the 
wy loom, their leſſer tools and methods of 
4 working, are for ever the ſatre—ſimple,/ | 
trifling, flow, and imperfect, in the true 
Eaſtern ſtile no proper diviſion” of labour. 
| They have the ſame awkward and unſkil- 
ful methods of loading their cattle and car- 


rying their burdens that were probably uſed | 
by Mahomet himſelf, and even by Abra- | 
ham. 
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going. 
or impr ro\ Fement is ber eee 
and by i ignorance of their wants. Through 
the avariee of this emperor, indeed, e 
may SHITE: new wants and Ius 
dimini 
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communication with! European nations may; | 
in time, bring them acqu 
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wants, our goods, conveniencies, and luxu-: | 


* 


ries, as they were while in Spain, when 
5 oven. ne their neighbours i in 
have ſear ports, ſhips, magazines, forei g 
merchants, peace and commerce admitted, 

and hence property and fixed habitations, 
theſe habits muſt extend by. degrees 11 
the country. The removal is not then ſo 

eaſy from an approaching enemy. They 

neceſſarily become more connected and 

attached to their property and improved 

habitations, and dependent on foreign * 
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kind to a ſtate of b 


ing the obvious utility of intercc 
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have: ſucceeded fo generally in aeg 
above it, for ever; in ſpite of the natural 
diſpoſitions of men to improve and to better 
their condition; in ſpite of that progreſs 
which we ſuppoſe equally natural to the 
_ ſpecies and to the individual, notwithſtan 


induſtry:o all, by an excha 
tions rr min 8 55 

Von Lene think this game code; _ Kon 
and its comments, called the law, includes 
their religion, laws, manners, cuſtoms; and 
that . mode * eating their dir or 


ſo than the practice of 58 virtue, and 

| W of law and, religion 
may he the beſt way to form. a 
1 


un, muſt donde tend to perpetuate | 
„and keep the people for ever the 
ow and. their gode may have more int 
on ae Winde ann eee than 
urs a u 
Tt} Mx 4! En „n : 125 e N EP 8 . 9 o 2 8 
4 In modern times, perhaps ber ines the 
of ancient Rome, pray have not our 
edueation and religious eſtabliſhments had 
too great a tendency to inſpire us 
veterate prejudices againſt our fellow-creas- 
nions? You know che inveteracy of your 
neighhours on that fide againſt hereſy and 
Mahometiſm. Here the deteſtation and 
abhorrence of all other ſects is ſtrong be- 
pond: conception, and we ſhould think 
Von. I. E öo Jeraaly 
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ful death of ard nd eee 12 281. , 


a Werth 10 bas my 9445 made * 


Uberal mind can elek. ot Geri 12 
many « others; ; and that theſe people 
Op great Princes, who. could take 


interpret their law” Witte" trtude; 
and that it iö poſſible to ĩ mprove” them, Al. 
moſt in ſpite of themſeldes. We EO 
that ſome of their Princes '6f- cond 
Granada found means to admit the ats 
and improvements of every kind, many of 
__ -whichwere'then, and are now again, ſup- 
poſed to be againſt their law; and if thoſe 
kingdoms had fortunately continued to 
ſubſiſt in Europe, the means, and perhaps 
the only means, would thereby have re- 
mained open, of ſoftening; and gradually | 
reconciling, in ſome degree, the inveteracy 
of thoſe two violent and oppoſing pers 
ſuaſions of Chriſtianity and Mahometiſin. 
There were, at laſt, frequent intermarriages 


even » between the e . Mahomedan 
Princes. 
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princes. They might, from vicinity, arts, 

and. intercourſe, have been led into mutual 
, forbearance and conceſſions, which, by de- 
grees, might; baye produced a more com- 
prehenſive ſyſtem of toleration than the 
world 1 now ; likely\ſoon to enjoy; and this 
again might, in time, have mitigated and 
humaniſed the more rigorous and inimical . 
opinions: and politieal animoſities of all 


1 
_— 


nations, and have brought them nearer to 
reaſon and each other: means every way 

preferable to the barbarous inveterate wars, 
and mutual deſtruction, which theſe two 
ſeerls at leaſt, now ſeem doomed, with, en | 
ek e 0 Ting to 
another. 71 IL vo 1 
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I I AM dd les "ROY: ſix of them in bed, 
rather ill, where I now write with diffi- 
_ culty, in the cell of a halfiruined convent, 
the beſt lodging to be procured here. One 
day with the Emperor, which made me 
worſe. As my cold ſit came on, Which he 
perceived, he ordered a fire to be made for 
me in the open field, where we were at- 
tending to ſome of his experiments. This 
I did not know at the time; but on ſeeing 
a large. pile of bruſh-wood ſet on fire, and 
aſking the reaſon, I was told it was for 
me, and that the Emperor had ordered it 
on ſeeing me ſhivering with cold. It 155 N 
they could not explain to him the nature 
of my diſorder, nor did he know that fevers 
are often attended with cold fits. 
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Dann but I 
provided for this campaigning ſort of life. 
A camp equipage of ſome ſort is here 
the moſt neceſſary and principal comfort of 
a man's life, eſpecially when fo great a 
part of it muſt be paſſed in following this 
 ambling court, whoſe defign, if they have 
any, feems to be to let nobody reſt. In- 
deed, in this country, it is better living in 
and; with almoſt any fort of IS. 
a ie l a 


We bes 7 ſeen a coal deal ef this | 
miſerable country, vis. the plains, which 
are in general little cultivated, and ſtill leſs 
inhabited, and only by a few tent villages, 
very thinly ſcattered, which are generally 
moved at Kifferent ſeaſons, according to the 
paſture. Our next camp is to be among 


the mountains, where I expect more Plea- 
mend 


You know I have Als ſtaid 6 
the time at firſt intended, and that they 
| ſeldom No their word. I mention this, 


0 3 che | 


22 ERS FROM: BABBARY. 


ciel io caution che C 
nnn for my n Ray. 1 bhi 22 10. 
. 21 F1 £1 STEELT 0 37 N05 „ £ ; 
0 » Aerea 0 PPT e a w | 
prive, a want of common civility and hu- 
manity, even in the royal family, and which 
will probably increaſe as our return ap- 
proaches; and the now ſmall probability of 
"ſucceſs in the chief objects, all contribute 
to render this buſineſs as diſagreeable as it 
well can be. I intended to give you ſome 
more obſervations, but I am cold and fa- 
tigued, as, in order to have light, a hole 
muſt be opened which admits the wind 
from the ſnowy mountains juſt in Views _. 
Such is the conſtruction or houſes here. 
| Glaſs 1s almoſt unknown. N 
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of the Emperors, the Prince, and the M, "I 
"oF Living, * e N Ke. 05 | 
5 oak hop. ot wal rd Meines. fi 
| "TA KE tis opportunity, bp C. B., who 
now leaves me alone in this "diſmal 
court, 'employed in'the agreeable office f 
dancing attendance from morn to night, 
and generally without any dinner, on theſe 
Princes of Barbary, or Barbarian ane J. 
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be” OY to give you Wale perdevlers 
of our journey hither; but now, when paſt, 
they appear of leſs importance. A journey 5 
through a naked, brown, flat country, 
hardly a tree or a buſh, or any inhabitants, 
to be ſeen, can afford but little ſeope for 
obſervation. ON 


* 


2 
7 


Own ſetting off, the firſt N W 


cheerful, with about 500 active horſe, wild 
WS and 


* LETTERS FROM 4 BARKATY, | 


and irregular, ſcampering and firing powder 
at each other. By this play, however, the 
Prince killed one young. man, but nobody 
Weh even to 4 or take him ups; | 


We 3 every very "niche: but way 
diſtreſſed for proviſions, and indeed might 
have ſtarved but for the goodneſs of the 
Dutch Conſul, who was with, the camps 
This was the more . grievous, . becauſe, at 
ſetting out they would not permit us to pro- 
vide ourſelves, inſiſting on the Prince's 
doing i it for us. However, one night, we 
were awaked by ſome fellows thruſting into 

our tent ſome large. wooden diſhes, ſoak» 
ing full of ſtewed cuſcus , meat, and onions, 
as e, from the Prince, 255 


Our imd and tedious ed: of 
paſſing rivers, generally by ſwimming, de- 
ſerves not much particular notice. It ap- 
pears that one man who can ſwim well, 
can conduct a great number of horſes, hy 
tying them together, if the ſtream is not 
very rapid. They make little Hoats Norery 

* GianolateS pile, "ofthe fe d ar that o 


of imm 0 up, tied together, and: cover 


ed with braſhwood ; but ſometimes they 
aan find nothing, fer the rivers in thoſe 
plains de not produce graſs, or any tree or 
Wa. : aig) even on r nn e 


neee if we bad fuch e as: 


riding. He meant fo open and naked. 
Many great men are, perhaps, too ſubje& -_ 


to ſuch ideas -from a William the Con- 


queror, or a King of Perſia, down to a 


Poliſh Lord or feudal Baron; and they 
conſider their having room to ride or hunt, 
as of more importance than the producing 


food for us all, and can even lay waſte po- 


pulous countries on purpoſe. 


The viſible terror of all who approached 


the Prince, ſeems to give him pleaſure; but 
would certainly give pain to a humane mind. 


A am wearied here with having nothing 


to do, having tired out my poor interpreters, - 
and then a Jew, whom J had perſuaded to 


walk 


Fo 


we 


W Ds SAS , y 0 
. © We 


= Ky > — - 


; "al wen about al W 5 abend 


theſe half ruined mud walls and dirty fields, 


called palaces and gardens. Nobody chuſes 


to walk here, and I may Y perhaps tire 


of perſiſting in being ſingular, and may | 
learn to be as habitually. idle as any of 
them; though I cannot learn t to fit bare- 
legged on the ground upon my heels, with 
my back againſt a wall, which ſeems the 
only amuſement here of our courtiers, an 


of the crowds who anend. wn Yank 
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agreeable, eſpecially in hot weather. They 


prefer this roving way of life (governed I_ 


ſmall and domeſtic matters by their own 
ſhieks) to any fixed habitation, where they 
would be ſtill more tyranniſed over by a 


Baſhaw, and more ſuhject to Shaping and 
all nn ng e 0 5 8 kept 


1 
F, 


The firſt: we 4 of: theſe 2 * 


pened to be cleaner than ordinary, lately 


pitched on a declivity, though -uſually in 
the plains, for the conveniency of water, 


and a little cultivation. Phe, inhabitants bY 


4 e and 


n — 


Tu Bow: Black vu Avid tent amg | 
| (dowars), the only habitations in theſe 
extenſive and naked plains, were at firſt 
objects of great curioſity, but ſoon after of 
diſguſt, being ſhockingly naſty and diſ- 
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454 we were e check to each othi er. 
Their dreſs and appearance, the ſcreaming 
and noiſe of the naked children. and dogs 

that followed and ſurrounded us; the wild, 
anxious, and expreſſive countenances of 


ſome of the young females, formed all 
together a curious ſcene. We were not, 
on the whole, ill uſed; and we underſtand, 
among thein as they uſed to be, by the 
children throwing ſtones, accompanied with 
curſes. They now only ſometimes give us 
abuſive language, repeating certain phraſe 
of the Koran, 0 = 


Agog 


1 think Ri neceſſary to tell you much 


of their occupations in this way of life, 
They are nearly the ſame as you find in 
Scripture in the times of Abraham and 


Jacob, and that till ſubſiſt in ſome parts of 


Aſia, the domeſtic employment of the wo- 


men being ſtill that of weaving, grinding 


| the corn, cookery, fc. Some of their 
diſhes are ſavoury, often dreſſed in the 


ſteam of the pot, which is generally here of 
1 but not often tinned. Here, as in 
75 Spain, 


eis the primitive We af weeding um 
ume wo na 28. Fl een inſtead 


* a — vou may now im- 


n eee ee n 


a 
We 4 8 
| > 


oo n down; a ain EY 
and trades are practiſed, their tools, and 
methotds-oE —_ — ee ; 
to us; | their- e of — borks 
plaining, | cutting, - baking," tanning, — 


being all different: from ours, but much in- 
ferior. Their leather is not now: ſo goed 
as formerly, and I believe you already pre- 


po A of N en Muck! in n 


wi 0 hon: aſs: ds Selig; 
ſpoons, chairs, nor tables; thoſe being for- 


bid by their religion. Mabomet, like Ly - 
eurgus and moſt of the Eaſtern lawgivers, 
meant to exclude luxury at the expence of 


every art and coinfort of life, and thus zen» 


der mankind for ever ſtationary. This we 


. . and not in the 


nature 
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"8 ale Abbot But we know chat even ie 
2 5 & religion is not ſuſſicient for that purpoſ 
3 where the ſoil is good, and the gover 
i d olerable: deſpotiſm muſt join, and War at- 
3 tendant poverty, effectually to prevent the 
improvements and the Pry of the arts 

and an natural enn won rid al 
De ne ee eic 2438 enn bat 
- The: ere are very uſeful here, and 
proper for the long journies through the 
- dry African deſarts. How provident is the 
Great Author of Nature! They can live a 
week without water. Aus ſom̃e parts the 
inhabitants live entirely on their milk, wich 

4 — n and wear ph eir ſkins.” 
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We. can 5 conceive this country i 1 
have been once rich and fruitful, as we fe 
i learn from its imperfect hiſtory, and from m 
J  . "that of the Romans. It might eaſily be ff 
made to produce food and raiment, c. in le 
great abundance, by means of a juſt go 

| ment. But inſecurity and oppreſſion have fr: 
ſo long prevailed, as to baniſh all ſettled i 8! 
4 en of n and in theſe fine corn in 
countries 


ern- Je 


-FERS PRO) 1 BAEDARY.. * 
2 e e ſuffered frequent 


Meow 5 believe it is only ſince ſome , 
grain has been permitted to be exported, 3 


and by the Emperot's laying up ſome ſtore 
of it himſelf," that thoſe e _— 
Tk Jaw ts Jo. eee | 
F | 550 * a6) 15 
But there ſeems to obeys little a go- 
ing on, even in their? towns, Sitting, ſmoke- 
ing, and prayers, er employ a great deal of 
their time. Few things ſeem to rouſe them 
to any voluntary exertions, except their 
hatred to Chriſtians, which does not yet | 
pear to be ſo much abated a8-you: ſup⸗ 


poſe, only in ſome of their ſea- ports. They 


till teach many of their children, in towns, 
to read and write, and exerciſe their memo- 
ries by paris of the Koran. Their methods 
ſeem to be ſimple and direct, and they 
might eaſily be carried farther. We'know 
that ſome of them were once ſtudious and 
learned. I think one ſees in ſome of their 
youth; ſtill a certain open warmth and 
frank honeſty of heart; but I believe h 
gradually declines with years into a ſullen 
indifference about . and produces i 
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nothing fixed or certain 6d. af. add be 
uncertainties, that of the ſucceſſion to the 


yet, being generally ſeized by uſurpation 


r 


F xaos evo 
* 
8 


crown is the worſt and moſt deſtructive. 
It is here neither hereditary nor elective as 


through bloodſhed. A civil war commonly 
attends every ſucceſſion at leaſt. We, who 
have the happineſs to live in long and well- 
eſtabliſhed ſocieties, cannot be ſo ſenſihle 
of the great time and number of circum- 
ſtances required to eſtabliſh rules of ſucceſ- 
hon, or anden rule or fixed regulating 


Theſe cherifa, or Wee Mahemnet, 
have a prodigious advantage in that verycir- 
cumſtance, if they knew how-to make a pro- 
per uſe of it. There are a number of: them 
ſtill diſperſed in this, and probably in other 


Mahomedan countries. The preſent reign- 


ing family here is of that race. If it were 
poſſible to make them travel, and give them 


any proper education, they might in 


duce 


3 


Ban the: e er hats Sem os... 
ſtroyed all the good he did, or had begun to 


'Y 
Tr 
* 
* 
n 
e 


ey Ichmael have already nearly de- 


do, which was conſiderable, amidſt his miſ- 
chievous pies. He had ideas of colonies 
even more than of conqueſts, and brought 
great numbers from the ſouth to people 
his country and recruit his armies. | But 
theſe" have already moſtly diſappeared, the 
ountry is _ IN and 5 DEP | 


But it can hardly be neceſſary, uSerla- | 
days, to point out the numberleſs evils and 
fatal conſequences, of deſpotiſm. If ſome 
European nations go on declining in that 


direction, it can hardly be from want of 
information of its pernicious effects, but 


with their eyes open; not from ignorance, 


but weikneſs, or from want of order or 


onſtitution. But, alas! I fear mankind are 
not to be written into virtue or reſolution. 
Perhaps little more can now be done in that 

Vox. 1 I e * | 


1 


55 way, t than to put them frequently i in 1010 4 456 N 
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their danger. They might be more ſerifible 
ol it, if they were to come and ſee their 
| brethren here. And I am ſorry to obſerve it 
zs not now ſo much the faſhion as formerly, 
for our travellers to N e the 
limits of ne rt „„ 
i © roadhia . 2 To their r hiſt y, 

I believe we rank theſe people too high in 
the ſcale of ſociety. We fancy ſome veſtiges 
of their former greatneſs and learning muſt 
ſtill appear, forgetting the neceſſary. velocity 
of fall in a declining empire, and how ſoon 


„ leaves our ideas behind. But degeneracy 
will, perhaps, always differ from the ſavage 
(IE Nate, and will be weaker, and more abject; 


and when once ſunk and reduced, there 
ſeems no poſſibility of getting them up 
again, but by conquering and coloniſing 
their country. It is aſtoniſhing how little 
even the wiſeſt and moſt improved nations 
learn from each other, and how long they 
are in learning that little; and the ruder 
nations ſtill leſs.. The higher ſtates of im- 
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2 U maſt take the few detached obſer- 
vations that I think proper to give 
| you, as they chance to occur, and excuſe 
the want of order and connection. 8 


cake circuinſtance of our firſt audience | 
may be worth mentioning. + His M— was 
ſeated croſs-legged, on a very plain ſort of 
platform of rough deal boards, ſuch as are 
uſed in your ſoldiers barracks, covered only 
with an ordinary piece of carpet. He affects 
ſimplicity and diſcourages luxury. On the 
attendants attempting to take off my ſhoes, 
as uſual, on going into his preſence, ; 
made ſome reſiſtance ; which he perceived, 
though at ſome Genes and with great 
readineſs ſaved the diſpute, and ſettled 19 

matter, by ſaying, Let him alone, — 
90 <« theſe. 
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" Fea don Groth" Kkewile: his 
knowing how to raiſe a perpendicular, 
which he ſcratched ona board with a car- 


penter 8 compaſſes. This, which compre- 
hends the chief part of his mathematical 5 


knowledge, he learned from a ſea captain, 


once his priſoner; and he generally exhibits 2 


it to Chriſtians at their firſt audience. 
Then "ſome © converſation about! artillery, 


managed, ſo as to paſs for very learned with 
his own people, and to conceal from us His 


deficiencies, which I was, for once, courtier 


enough to perceive, and to favour—et je 
crois qu'il mien ſut bon gre. Before, we 


parted, he called me Malem guibir,” a 
great maſter—' 4 One of the greateſt among 


* the Chriſtians.” He added,' * You hear 
kh what * * mee 
2 3 e His 
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lace; and I have often the honour of being 


* moſtly choſen, 1 believe, ni not ans any Tolid 


or uſeful qualities, but chiefly from caprice, 
though not ſo much as formerly; nor — 5 
he change ſo often, nor can there be any. 
great choice of men among his ſubjects. 
Hitherto, I find the Jew ſecretary the man 
of moſt knowledge and beſt converſation | 
of any about his court. He is doubtleſs 


obliged - ſometimes. to conſider well, and 
appoint. people who can do the buſineſs he 
Wants. The greateſt. deſpot i is limited in 


the choice of his men and meaſures by fear, 


cuſtom, religion, c.; and he muſt often 


ſtudy to chuſe with as much precaution 
and propriety as the moſt limited monarch. 


Without the aſſiſtance and the numerous 
advantages of eſtabliſhed forms, the whole 55 


muſt depend on his own temporary, arts 
and addreſs, and muſt create him an im- 
menſity of labour ee io be 0” 


| cuted. 


Now in the habit of being conftantly 
ſeen here, I appear to belong to this pa- 


A8 


as 


back, and 1. think he generally + 
dirtieſt. part of the field. 


obſequious crowd das Be kneeling 


ot | "bis g as be, ſpeaks. L In that 


poſture, with their poſteriors. cocked up- 


wards, they do-not look like human beings, 


and make a moſt contemptible figure. Our 


black courtiers, who may be conſidered as 


We waiting, attend with whips and 
le, hi- they uſe; very freely to arrange, 
or keep people i in or out of their places; to 


aſſemble or drive us away, on the approach 


of his M, or of the Princes, according to 
che royal orders, or ee of the moment. 


Fe . far y <6 nb. any gw in 
either of the objects of buſineſs for which I 


came, they both ſeem now entirely for- 


gotten, and cannot be revived. I have 
pleaded over and over all the reaſons for 


Ae and e on the few occa- 
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by . Wer wha!  eſpeci 
place, is not eafy to gue! H but th 
fall on ſome more effectual male's 
re on with mine. Ay 0173S) ack Ho choad 
The mploy: Dient of bie a Netze 
Mock e 1 uot ſeem to be, quarrels 
among themſelves, travelling about the 
kingdom, and extorting money from every 
3 who has any. We have already ſect 
ſome eruel inſtances of this mode of robbing 
by authority, on both Jews and natives. 
Even Meflrs. A. and B. the only Engliſft 
merchants in the country, were the other 
day ſeized in the brutifh manner of thi 
court, and carried to confinement, by order 
of a prince, to extort money from them. 
This he choſe to do, while I am here; and 
it is not the only inſtance of his chuſing to 
ſhew me in what contempt be now holds 
the Engliſh nation. 1 e 


* 


| In thoſe 415 of extortion, the | whole | 
Prong. is compriſed. in two words," ſome- 
what 


5 "By 1th 5 2 Adler „ 
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tiſm is to let the 
pepe have mo ret, and this Emperor 
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has added, that they ſhall: have no money. 
In order to maintain authority in ſuch go- 


vernments, it is perhaps neceſſary to let 
them fre 
over chem; for they might forget it, and 
faney themſelves free, if they could ſleep 
a few nights in quiet. It requires the 

perpetual exertions of the maſter to keep 
the - ſlave awake, and frequent acts of 


cruelty to maintain reſpect. © What a 


loſs and waſte of powers on all ſides! 
And, after all; the active principles of hu- 
man nature can hardly be kept alive by 
ſuch means. The greateſt ambition and 


activity i in the chief, the hopes of plunder, - 
the regulations and employments he is 
obliged to contrive and to ſuperintend, ſo as 
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t of clumſy fellows, 
to death in the opera- | 


qu ently feel the power that is 
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ſupply che place of cp "liberty. and 
; ſecurity. _ Power may command 
but not genius or abilities. M. Ichmael 
uſed to think! it n. 


eceſſary to cut aff 


people's heads, as. he: "ox ng on er 
pPoſe to ſtrike mer Fabien obe 


7 ' Sb = J: £34. 4 
Ss is. now ” mach. leſs cruelty, 00 3 
but then there i is more avarice, whic ſeems 


full as deſtructive. The boys and mob 


begin to leave off inſulting ſtrangers. Com- 


merce is invited hither, by long peace, thou gh 
ſhe does not yet ſeem willing to come; and 
I doubt much if the country, though a fine 
ſoil, can improve or, be recovered under 


ſuch a prince and government, though ſo 
much better than any we have had for a 


long time . 


There muſt be a great reſemblance 5 
tween the rude nations of all ages and 
countries. Theſe ſeem to be Yor nearly 
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labour, 
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Nenophon met with in the Eaſt 
Byzantium; and are very like to. boos 
on different and oppoſite ſides of the globe, 
who are near to the fame degree of civiliza- 
ton. As we improve, we depart from that 
reſemblance; and there is ran ſome dif- 
ference between nations who are riſing, 
and thoſe that nt though near the 
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5 eee, in the- Hopes. af Dien =] LON 
1 _ Royal Coprices, Tndolence, Baba, 
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9 N hd of belag able to & yen 
of my departure, I have deferred writ- 
ing, The Emperor promiſed me I ſhould go 
in four days, holding up his four fingers, 
but * tis now fs 12 ſince then. . 


8 . —Y 
nnn * 

2 3: i . 

—— . 


Ton General 8 letters, and thoſe to 

| Tetuan, all came hither. After waiting a 
week, I found they were {till ; in the tranſla- 
tor's hands, and would not be mentioned, 
nor explained, till his M— ſhould aſk for 
them; which may never happen. I find 
ſeveral ſuch letters are thus ſunk, or pretended 
to be loſt, or forgotten; and ſometimes by 
the artifice of our Jew ſecretary of ſtate, 
Mr. Sombel.—A-propos, he complains grier- 
ouſly of our 3 him of late. The 
| French 


noch and «Sins in 
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on; and, though it is generally ſo coarſe, ſo 


decei 5 


yet all are forced to e to 


gainſt us, I have ſince tried all methods 
o get one of my own preſented and ex- 


ſuaded Sombel (with ſome promiſes) to 


T 
: | . / 8 ©: . 
la- Neſking concerning it, which ſometimes ſuc- 


eds, by watching his humour. It ſuc- 
for Needed in this caſe. It was haſtily explained. 


Tits a ediitt: ks equal to 0 867 other ON 


„as to. deceive hardly; any body, 


"_ hig.maſter. . 


i great ari adept in its arts of diſfmulg- 
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The e of: ni: ron 1 all | 


plained to his M— ; and at length per- 


ſand in the way, with it in his hand, as 
de Emperor rode paſt, in hopes, of he 


nd He ordered an anſwer as he rode off, grant 
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% 


ing me the priſoners, Captain Hayes and 
bis people, and almoſt all that I wanted; 
nd I was congratulated by the whole court 
-en being almoſt as good as diſpatched, as 2 
he it was W We went home rejoicings 
ch | 1 and | 
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1 have had the maiveataliy; of t cheſe pod 
people for ſome time, and have found i 
very difficult, and often impoſſible, to get 
their very ſmall allowance from the Jew; 
who generally have all the priſoners "an; 

ambaſſadors quartered on them, © beſide 

many other heavy taxes, forced loans, &: 
But, alas? the vanity of human hopes! 
ours were all blaſted in a few days: Cap 
tain H. and moſt of the [priſoners were 
taken from me, and ſent to work with 
other ſlaves, and myſelf told, that T ſhould 
be diſpatched Ren the po a: would be 
at leiſure. 555 
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| Though hb is remarkably wavering 100 
5 irreſolute, yet this ſudden change is owing, 
I believe, to other cauſes: either to ſome 
of your laſt letters, or to ſome of your Jew 
friends in your own garriſon, who make a 
merit here of informing him kl all he 
5 wiſhes to know conpirning you. 5 


155 He has kom thar-he'ls 3 to fave 
| another ambaſſador from NEVE 1 he will, 


1 | 1 F< 


ee Abr cle os kiwvs Burr ” 
E. lde or nothing, viz, for my ſervices | 
. 2 . te mes en e 
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1 find that e e ſuffer | 
much from low ſpirits r. bad humour, and 
doſes awvay moſt of his time in ſullen in- 
dolence; or with his taylors, Jews, or car- 
penters, overſeeing the mending of doors 
and windows, and old rooms, with old 
ae Wes: {while he has the buſineſs of 
zutands on his hands, careleſs about the 
me -who': are waiting and ſuffering 
from his neglect; like too many other 
great men, who undertake 1 more than they 
are able or willing to execute. Fearful and 
jealous even of his own creatures and ſons; 
timidly cautious of delegating the ſmalleſt 
degree of power, he has adopted the weak - 
vy. impracticable ſyſtem of doing every act 
of authority himſelf, dictating in the mi- 
nutiæ of every man's office throughout the 
kingdom; and endeavouring to render 
1 _ to. whom he is forced to truſt 
* . „ ſome 


by whdeh- tou os Darby views, 
They become his enemies; —he can have 
no friends. As he cannot be every where, 


he is perpetually ſending for his alcaids, and 
other magiſtrates of towns and diſtricts. 


| Thoſe he ſeems to wiſh:to be conſidered only 
as a kind of meſſengers, whom he ſends to 
Heece the PRIN 1 ug ew him. PER 

1 any man, 47 PIO or 3 en 
theſe fleecers, and is ſuſpected of having 
money, he is ſent for by the Emperor, 
impriſoned, and tortured, till he diſcovers 
it; which he does only by degrees, a little 


at a time. It is ſurpriſing to ſee how much 


ſome of them will bear before they diſcover. 
Some have been known to die under the 


tortures, rather wum ee 2 Wann 


treaſures. 


A blind dia rapacious 2 avarice Gems 150 | 


the univerſal and only ruling paſſion. Hows 
ever ſtrange, this paſſion for money appears 


to prevail moſt where there is the leaſt 
ſecurity, and the fewelt pleaſures to be pur- 
cClhaſed. 
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| date, Might ; thoſe wretche 5, on 1 
| releaſed, kiſs dne round, bleſs his M. ms 

„ and return 10 get more money 5 knowing 8 

| gain e in the | ame 


they ma 


., Thoſe who, . Ps ws 8 

have the beſt chance of being employed i in 
* this. honourable: magiſtracy, to ſerye as his 
; M— 's blood-ſuckers, where they may moſt 
= probe. be. Sein tortured, and robbed, 4 
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this. 1 INTS of extortion and robbery; are 
truly. aſtoniſhing, e pecially in a monarch, 
and one of a character o indolent, capri- 
cious and etourdi, as he appears to be.—His 
undertaking. the - buſineſs. that ſhould be 
divided among hundreds, and yet to which 
Joes not give one-twentieth part of his 
time, is all according to the blind nature 
of deſpotiſm, which believes itſelf capable 
of every thing, and is, in fact, FT. of 
er W is right « or ſyſtematic. . 
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1 ebenen of. "his- unlimited 
power. Nor does this *power increaſe His 
ſecurity, and certainly not his happineſs, 
but the contrary; for we find the hiſtory of 
this, and of all ſuch empires, to be fall of 
ſudden and bloody revolutions; - and the fate 
of human nature is happily dad that we 
muſt participate largely of the kappinetT or 
. miſery we confer. Such are the diſappoint- 
ments with which nature ſeems - inevitably 
to puniſh this inſatiable paſſion, the love of 
power, We muſt be aſtoniſhed to find it 
fo ſeldom inclined to cure itſelf, or to learn 
from experience; and equally" furpriſed 


to find ſociety exiſting ſo long under 15 


uncontrolled influence and caprices. In- 


deed this can hardly be a a fate : of 


” Dy but rather of wa 


Pep 18 akin the wal don of "the 


human. paſſions; ; but, to govern us by that 


alone, is injurious to our nature, and muſt 
curtail or deſtroy our beſt powers. The 


love of power, of riches, in ſhort the hu- 
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3 — e the — 
ſions in our nature —ihe ſelfiſh. will $7 mh 


the beſt criterion of government. Bee cer- 5 oe 
tain human paſſions and defects, here and 1 6 
elſe where, Ark got 3 too o far a- gra 2 
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9 the happineſs of the 

1ey may long ſucceed in 4 
the object ef their alliance. Their empire, OW 
2 ſeems almoſt for ever to 5 
None of the „„ 
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30 only the { exchan ge of one 
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Th. la, and the Mountains, and ancient 


een bee eee of. Name 
IN os u con in we — bad, 1 
1 have ſometimes attempted to turn the 
attention of his M. to objects of utility: 
but in vain. Greatneſs ſpoils men for con- 
verena a8 n a8 for l er 


hug They g. adu eee, ſore and 
faſtidious, that they can hardly admit any 
ſubject into diſcourſe, but what they intro- 


duce themſelves. Beſides, his habitual and 


unneceſſary cunning, jealouſy, and vanity; 
his ignorant and timid interpreters, render 
it almoſt impoſſible to explain any thing, 


or to talk common ſenſe to him for any 


time.” "Ne ſeldom converſes with much 


attention on any ſubject, except where 
money is ſome "ſt e | 


Fear 


| Frags e bie are 9 bn 5 
nete are his ruling paſſions, and may 


| E generally ſerve as a wy to his actions and 
HM deſigns.” By theſe, ee both under 1 
land and Fee bim. Wh 15 e 
But i all ahi * wn juſt; anal and 
| ban character, for this country. With 
all the habits of tyra nny, and of a bad 
education, he, nevertheleſs, does not, „ 
N of his a wantonly trangreſs 5 
the natural juſtice, only where his 
pecuniary. dnitbreſt i is concerned, which is, 
to be ſure, much too often for the good of 
his country, or of his people. He knows 
the country well, and moſt individuals who 
are at all above the common flave. He 
* would make a good lieutenant: de” polite— þ 
and admit of no robbers but himſelf. -And, | 
indeed, were it not: for his own. conſtant ji 
attention, his rapacity and injuſtice would =. 4 
ae e en, e e 5 N 155 . 
| | 1033 not ( Buck hat is like nis nent 5 Jo 1 
8 ſors, practiſes the horrid cuſtom of felling N {| 
| the power to torture and plundeg” any one : i 1 
2 8 W of . e * now reſerves 1 1 x 
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8 far hint; PIP SOS negledts 
long to uſe. it, though ſometimes with un- 


uſual lenity, he accepts a compſtion as a f 

purchaſe of his forbeerarice. Al d the ge- 

nerality of thoſe robberies. he executes. on 

ſome pretext of right or juſtice. Happily 
even tyrants muſt often” ſacrifice, at leaſt | | 
F 55 appearances, at the ſhrine of juſtice. You 
muſt excuſe ee and hence Hd OW | 
i - Ons foes the. cl | 1 rai acrof n Gu 7 | 
| gimp now and then, and which vou muſt | 
© | 3 as occaſions chance to ſhine. Theſe | 
| | people, as troops, with all their indolence, 
'W have great fire at times, a momentary kind | 
1 of courage, e enthuſiaſin: arc] | 
| | (a Frenchman. told en als fe' font tuer . 
j | Fob de bonne grade. :; They are temperate, | 
i | and even nenn Js penetrating 5 | 
I | ſagacious; then they carry it too fa | 
q to cunning, p deceit. '- They hay b 
N | great pride and hauteur ; but not that which 
5 . them, from, micanneſs and: ee : 
| The Moors uf the plajne, cada He; > Bm 
i hers, and other claſſes 1 1 the mduntains, 
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are A different r. races of eps 


many revolutions. which theſe northern 
n have undergone, may have 
repeatedly. d deſtroyed all the traces and cha- 
racter of the original inhabitants; but theſe. 
haps again appear, if left to them- 
ſelves: ; in ſhort, the general indigenous in- 


arts of 2 


would p a 


habitant of all this continent was probably 


the negro; and the nature of the country 


may be ſuch, if left to itſelf, as to turn the 
preſent different races all to negro 


tains here, as elſewhere, have not been ſo 
much over- run by enemies as the plains, 
it is among thoſe firſt we muſt look for 
the oldeſt inhabitants. They are e 
a different race from thoſe of the plains: 

they are generally thin, light, active, and 
rather fair; and thoſe of the towns and 


coloured and ee Arge 1 


1 ſulpec 9 are bob few of U the ancient 
Arabian race now remaining in Africa, or 
they zre much degenerated. I have heard 


there 97570 eee tribes or 


ie families 
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hoops: Hel te i op 
in bane long ſaves ralerti6d:alcichd gooey; i 
diſtinction of character s well a8 of 1 | 
The dread and anxiety of perpetual danger | 
hanging over their heads, may be ſaid to x 
ſuſpend all character, and ſtifle what they 
would: have been under othericircumftances. 
Theyare ſagacious, yet ignorant; rapacious, f 
yet indolent; ſometimes active, though not 1 
ſtrong, with a rooted and habitual-ehmity t 
- _ towards-all other nations; in proportioti, as t 
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| uſual, to their own ignorance and ſuperſti- 1 
2; 0; but the Jews and Chriſtians have long t 
h 5 been the moſt immediate objects of their + © 
| ; hatred wo e , 85 98 ee e Z 
0 ne 7  beis 1 l 101. | 
il 


. n happily Anemia WEAR other in 
dis world. Avarice begins to make ithem 
* more tolerant here, at leaſt in their fea- 
port towns. The frequent preſents and the 
commerce of. the Chriſtians have in ſome 
mamaeeaſure fixed their regard and attention; 
and their hopes of making ſomething of us, 
. Pracures us $ ſome temporary civilities. 5 
N 5 „ 
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action and counteraQion, depends the whole 
ſyſtem of nature, phyſical and moral. It 


at“, there be a conſtant 


is certainly right. 


intereourſe between different countries and 


mates. All attempts to exclude. each 


other, have proved deſtructive to nations. 


The fineſt countries ſeem to require the 


moſt frequent ſupplies | of people, either as 


coloniſts or conquerors. And the world 


ſeems to be divided for men, as for cattle, 1 85 
into. breeding. and fattening countries ; and 


the latter muſt be frequently ſupplied front 
the former, ; 


'The fineſt plains and climates = 


ſerve at once to fatten, ſpoil, and enervate 


their inhabitants, and to invite others from 
the ow hs omg to 8 or * coloni- 
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rh am in doubt Ant Wit of theis une; 
ceremonies, dreſs, &c. if worth mention 
ing. The Highland Plaid, and the Mooriſſi 
hayk,' are perhaps the ſame as the Roman 
toga, and they yas 2 it i From: other 
Me nations. p N 
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15 is 1 impoſſible for any Pee or 
nation, were they ever to willing, to be 
of the ſervice you mention, to this Prince, | 
or to his country. Your. good general need 
not fear our opening their eyes too much; 
they are determined, and uſe means . 
ſuffeient to SP them ſhut, Gi 3 
The reign 1 3 pollelles | in \ Itſelf | 
the moſt powerful principles of ſelf-preſer- 
vation, and is perhaps the moſt-durable of 
all empires. Here no man, except the 
Prince, can ever be of conſequence enough 
to introduce any change or improvement; 
and all changes are againſt their cuſtoms, 
law, or religion, which they do not diſtin- 
Wu, ng which likewiſe Prohibits the 
| reigning 


ccigning family oak going to 1 fo: that 
ac can 9 9 ever xd. or ac 
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arts, were they to attempt any one branch, ö 1 
it maſt ſtop at a certain point of the progreſs ü 
for want of others. For example, they ot 
may learn, to throw ſhells tolerably well, with 
much practice; but they cannot get at the 
theory, nor half the trades and learning : 
neceſſary towards forming and ſupporting | 
| an artiller . „„ 80 that ſhells, from being, ; 
eren with us, perhaps the leaſt effectual, 
and certainly the moſt expenſive, of all the 
. machines of war, become, in their hands, 
| almoſt, uſeleſs and of no effect. And if they i 
1 think to take any place by ſuch bombarding .% - 
Iss theirs muſt be, they will find themſelves 
, esregiouſſy diſappointed, or it mult be very 
badly defended: Any other art, as fortifi- 5 
5 cation, legiſlation, manufacture, Ic. would 125 | 
4 ſhare the ne 2 e with e if . 
F atempted. | | ; 5 85 
- Any . ordiffculties 5 us, of teach- | 
© ing them up to the point of which they are 
r 8 
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© capable, would b vain and futile, We 
might as well attempt to keep them from ˖ 


the ſun or air, as frgm the knowledge and t 
e to which neceſſity, and their ſitua- l 
will” naturally” carry them. It is not i 


5 Wer ignorance that they. « can be kept 
We ale upon us. But it has been from Ml * 
ho our neglecting t to watch this Emperor 8 Views, | 
1 4 changes of times and circumſtatices, that 
bas loſt us his friendſhip and his dependence « 
g A us; "while che Dutch, Genoeſe, Danes, 80 


i Turks, and even Spaniards, now. make 1 
8 merit of nt him in e Wants. 1 FT; 
#4 3 E re 
I am pleaſed to Peteckeg thb: von begin al 
to ſee the affairs of this country in a new 8. 
light. I hope ſuch knowledge will extend he 
to other countries, and to higher offices. er 
The number of Uiſagreeable circumſtances, m 
and the patience required in this cout and ſei 
country for Europeans, are far beyond What 
you can there conceive; and how ſo many 
of us come hither, is beyond ue 6 * 1 
tion to account „ | Te 
ſta 


All methods of getting ey Weing 4 


| | Flled, I am now in WAR Ok about : thi 
en ABI, 1 6 is bribe 


e e eee 


9 


that: fa our. And allI aſk, beſides the pri- | 
ſonets, is; to let me go; and as he ſtills in- 
ſiſts on my aſking ſomething, I have men- : 
tioned a honſe; being the OO OY her 4 
9 ſuch as 1 can e . IF" "ths. 


| x" "oY 70 ' 2111 
ee are e hi re hut a amar ſitua- 
ton, 1 that could be any conſolation. | 
Some Waiting for months, and years; ſome 
having come in full expectation of promiſed 
payments, or favours, and are at length . 
1 to the neceſſity of including them 
in that one, of being permitted to go. 


my are the methods, it 1s ſuſpected, that 


he purpoſely adopts, of paying the ſervices 5 
even of ſtrangers and Europeans. W 


* conſider how well he 1s likely to de . 


5 As the meſſenger goes only to-morrow, | 


J fit down again to fill up your paper. 


To-day entirely at the palace, as uſual, 
ſtarving with hunger and cold, for we have 
a little froſt; but without ſeeing his M—, 
AY ſent for 1 5 his orders; but we have 
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7 25 have phiined your letters to the 
Prince. That part which condemns 
the Wn, ga? 'e him great pleaſure, and 
zood humour. He laughed heartily as he 
lat employed in taking to pieces, and ſpoil- 
ing a very good London-made clock, a 
new Spaniſh preſent, which was probably 
brought there that T might ſee and judge of 
their friendſhip with Spain. I took the 
opportunity of aſking for the ſeamen, and 
he readily promiſed me his intereſt; then 
mounted and rode to his father, within a 
ew doors, and the clock als have leaped P 
bor the 1 . | 
We "VER wal had FRED: Rae at 
the palace, an extraordinary thing in theſe 
times, vis, ſome almonds = raiſins, and, 


8 ee ſome water. 
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A Our Fon, eon in the leer having | 
—__— © the ſame effect on the father as on the ſon, 
which I doubt. With him, hardly any one 
| bhere has perſonally any other than that 
5 ſhort-lived influence. "which" his preſent 
paſſions. or necellities ſometi 
thoſe who happen to be near him at the 
As time. I believe he is too. fearful and cauti- 
„ to have a friend, or any one With 
whom he may regularly cnſult. Though 
at once both artful and aſſuming, and taking 
the credit of every meaſure as his own, 
| though borrowed, he carefully avoids the 
appearance of being at a loſs, or in any 
doubt. Vet he is not unfrequently ſeen to 
be greatly perplexed; and is then very ſoli · 
cditous for the opinions of thoſe who chance ö 
to be near bim, though theſe are generally 
15 dictated by fear; ignorance, or ſelf-intereſt. 
Much of his conduct, and of his public 
meaſures, favour of ſuch a ſource... E 
ſon is, however, to-day in — which | 
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humour, and true Barbarian character, is 
much ſtronger and more conſpicuous in the 


ſons than in the father; for he affects wiſ⸗ 


dom, and ſets up for the great head- piece 


of his family and race: and by means of a 


little caution, diſcretion, cunning, and often 
indeed good ſenſe, he paſſes here for a So- 
lomon, for e and deeply learned, 
but n rave. The Barbarian idea of 
courage is 10d from that of cruelty; 
and he is humane to a degree almoſt un- 
known in his family or in this government; 


and though his humanity is not quite what 
we ſhould dignify by that. name, nor fo 


powerful as to withſtand his avarice when 


they come in competition, yet it often ap- 

pears in public, and is the means of ſaving 
many lives. He wiſhes to treat ſmaller 
crimes with leſs ſeverity than has been 


: cuſtomary here, and for this he is unpopu- 
lar, and held in ſome degree of ſecret con- 


tempt by his more ſavage ſons, and by the 
remains of the army, who ſay, There 


„ ſhould be a ſtream of blood always flow- 
L ing from the throne, in order to govern 
"ns RE F 8 cc * this 
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and Speise“ But the wild, flighty, variable 
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be | LETTERS FROM BARBARY, ; 
this country properly.” And as one of | 


| the inſtances of his weakneſs, this monarch 


has been known to be cruel, againſt. his 
nature, in order to ſupport this character of 
bravery, and to gain the opinion of ſuch | 
people, as theſe. You know that, par de- 
voir, he is the only executioner in his 
kingdom; ; and dexterity in cutting off 
heads, is among the firſt of royal accom- 
pliſhments here, and is frequently the ſub- 
ject of common converſation among the 
people. And with ſuch a people as: theſe 
now are, it is perhaps the beſt method of 
preſerving that neceſſary terror and. reſpect 
ms himſelf and the laws. | | 


All his: refcturiond, however extravagant, 
are ſuppoſed to be the immediate inſpi- 
rations of God. He'judges and adminiſters 
juſtice in a very haſty and ſummary way; 
at his levee. His ſentences, being ſudden 
inſpirations, often before the cauſe is half 
 heard—hands, heads, are cut off; the 
whole proceſs and execution, often the 
work only of a few minutes. But to his 
great honour, there are much fewer execu- 
, ; Fro tions 


2 # 


4 , 
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tions than formerly, as in Muley Iſhmael's | 


time, though it is matter of regret to many 
of hls ſoldiers and ſubjects. 


1 is probably from the Faſt, that we too 
had once got the abſurd and terrafib idea of 
kings being God's vicegerents here on 
earth; an idea which our European princes 
do not ſeem, in theſe days, ſo fond of pro- 
pagating; as, fortunately for ſociety, it has 
become more neceſſary and uſeful to be be- 


loved, than to be feared, by their ſubjects. 
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Tus Wap is nib in vi We 
at theſe levees, or audiences. Cunning 


and ſenſible, he is no bad courtier, though 
a coarſe one, and ſays ſome artful and 
well-ſtudied things, which often have the 
effects he intends by them; and though we 


are not all deceived, all are obliged to 


Praiſe his wiſdom, and pretend to admire 
and believe—as is not unuſual, I believe, 7 


at other courts. 


He has there lately declared, that he means 
to make war on the Dutch, if their embaſſy 
(that 1 is, their preſents) does not foon appear; 
and it is ſaid, that nothing under ten thou- 
ſand ducats will anſwer the purpoſe, or 
prevent the war. In ſhort, though not paid 
annually, 


. 


_ 1 af 0 be wl ks no corn ia the 
Chriſtians this year till late in May. The 
re quite out of fayour of late. 


He hardly now ſees. any of thoſe with whom ; 


he ed to eg Wie intimate. ge 


* „ 2 
. 8 


3 


S844 S * 


is always popular here; and he deals out, 


at his levees, a little hopes of it now and 


then, for Ne Ang. Sou various r- 
3 5 the WL. of be RE are = 
gottes again, as uſual, here. One of the 
Tetuan Chriſtians is taken from me, be- 


cauſe Sombel has had a hint of ſome hopes 


of a ranſom, which he muſt ſhare with his 
maſter. The next that ſeems to require 


being aſked ferne is our Vice Conſul of Mo 
Eee 1 . | e ot 104 4 O77 


* a3 9 * wv II "POS 
:F "aſt Ae 1 of this on my 1 a ia 
 Moriſeo. We pitch our tent in our room, 
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and the tent being none of the beſt, you 8 
know, keeps out only part of the rain which 


cannot manage here to keep my feet dry 


MW 
1 

ö ; 
1 | 

| 

i 

1 

| 

| J , 


human nature, will find her intereſting in 


BARBARV. 


comes through the roof of the houſe. 1 


for a whole day, nor to get rid of a ſecond 


cold, though not ſo feveriſh as the firſt. 


We have changed from the convent,” but 


for the worſe, if poſſible.” It is berd th y 


which are the moſt uncomfortable kind of 


animals for landlords and Wb penn 


Spanith friars, Mage nk e 


Pcs © 7 + & 3 
: te 1 2 85 


We ſhall be tolerably Pra Moors In 


time, as to indolence and ſobriety and 


ſhall have again to learn to drink wine, 
though not bad water. Slavery itſelf would 

probably require only a certain time to re- | 

chene ang ING the Ee” oy oo - 


The pride oft poliſhed t times is, reid bs, 
too apt to conſider the affairs of barbarous | 
nations as unworthy of notice, and barren 

of inſtruction. But I think a mind that is 
warm in the purſuits and inveſtigation of 


every ſhape. Though I muſt confeſs, I am 
1 5 too 


3 
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too oft 


A 
n out of humour with theſe people, bt 


when teazed and fatigued with many diſ- 


agreeable - circumſtances. I believe few are 


ever inclined to repeat their viſitation, but 


ſuch as are obliged to it. Vet when the 


troubles are over, and diminiſhed by diſ- | 


tance and time, and only the agreeable recol- 


lections remain, as uſual with moſt journies, 
I may then perhaps experience a change of 
ſentiment, and may have no material ob- 


jections to repeat this journey ET in FO 


inn „„ 72 
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"Man is . ey non; LE $ in 
f ſociety; and 


every ſtate and condition © 
among people, though ſo far behind us, 
ſome arts and works may be obſerved that 
at leaſt ſcem worthy our attention, as objects 
of curioſity, if not of utility. But uſe- 


ful hints may be picked up in almoſt any 


country, eſpecially by military men, who 
ſhould know the 2 85 ane OY Ow: of 


cog oY 1 ; 


s DRY as the Aupidity 


The ingenuity, - 


of theſe people, while both differ ſo widely 
8 * 5 from 
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from our own, become objects of eur 
to us. They will frequently perform ke 
things with very ſmall means; and, with 
the moſt trifling and ſimple tools, will exe- 
cute works where we ſhould require a com- 
plicated apparatus. They can erect great 
and extenſive buildings without ſtone, brick, ; 
or. mortar, and with ſcarcely any timber, | 
vi. of dirt and mud, by means of wooden 
caſes or frames, removable when the fabric \ 
is dry, But you ſee there ſome of the taby Ml 
walls, for which they. were formerly ſo fa- 
mous ; and they had then very ſtrong mix- 
tures for mortar. and e e which 
a Are naw almoſt. 9 88 755 e ee eee 


22 


D they! n i a Wade eh out a | 

| nber that we ſhould think inſufficient for 
a ſtool. They will form a ſort of bridge 
over a river with ſpart or baſs ropes ſtretch- 
ed acroſs it, without any purchaſe but the 
main force of a number of hands; and 
though it drags in the water, it will carry 
Tome people and DagBage, _— _ reſt 

vim the e, 5 
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Buch as pat ng 5 0 thoſe 
works are all ſlowly and badly executed. 


They are now ignorant of all the firſt prin- 
ciples of philoſophy and mathematics, and 
incapable of retaining ſuch knowledge in the 
country, even if it were introduced. The 


few middling or bad methods they poſſeſs; | 


are derived to them from undiſcoverable 
antiquity, and are fixed by law and cuſtom, 


beyond the power of improvement. Cuſtom, 


which they reſpect as law, would of itſelf 


be ſufficient to keep them as they are, 
without the help of deſpotiſm an the Us 


ee it . ie 

" That: towns are. 3 ban of - this 
dirt and taby, upon the very. quarries | of 
free ſt ſtone. Five Hundred horſe * A 


whole | 


And mey make e ae carry” over 
bg in a country where there is nei- 
ther ſtiek, ſtone, nor buſh, with no other 

| material but-the ſkins of animals blown up 
with the mouth. The women weave tole- 8 
rable coarſe cloth without ED OOT 5: a e 1 0 
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i our improvements can. be of any uſe o 


PT = to a »ſinallix river. 1. is ſin- 
gular, though not very delicate, to ſee the 
women working the paſte for n 1 6 0 F 


17201 


. is 3 to e 3 kbar 


them; and, prejudices apart, they are not- 
perhaps always wrong in thoſe opinions. 
The arts, the police of populor | 


ed nations, are not fit for hords of thep- imp 
| herds. | They do not want to be taught and 
to do things in leſs. time or ſpace, 5 

fewer hands, or leſs force, while they . we 


n face, and 


|: bands enough. Neither in 

men nor women will have occaſion for our mu 
ine things, while the nden are t rants 
and the latter en, + o e Sei fares: pro 
883 rs Levy par Fg on EST -- rev 
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But ſome of your own eden diſpute, MW" 


and ſome deny, the advantages of ſcience 8e 


and civilization. The moſt abſurd opi- 


| WEE, | . \ 

nions will find partizans. Doubtleſs, the 10 

two extremes of ignorance and refine- * 

5 Nic 

A cuſcus, is granulated ſte ; the fame 8 as | that of for 
vermicelli, +1 4 OK an 


nent 
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ent have edge che wiees and their vir- 
tues, their forte and foibles. '+ What we 
gain in one way, ve oſt often loſe in 
others; ſuch is the fate the law of our 
nature. The progreſs of certain vicious 
weakneſſes. may keep pace with that of 

dge; and the ſame cauſes, wealth: - 
and leiſure, may contribute, at once, to the 
increaſe of vice: luxury, and ſcience. The 
middle ranks of men may, in ſome caſes, 
improve, while the two extremes of high 
and low, may both incline towards corrup- 
tion and depravity. Yet, on the whole, 
we muſt believe, that man may live happier-- 
in a civilized and well-regulated com- 
munity, than in a ſtate of anarchy and ra- 
pine; and that the benefits of arts and im- 
provements muſt be at leaſt ſufficient to 
reward that continual and laborious purſuit 
which we ſee YAY attending their you 
greſs. 


la the deciſion of ſuch queſtions, I be- 
lieve it will be ſafer to attend to the opi- + - 
nions of thoſe who have acted certain dif- 
ferent parts and duties among men, than to 
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ſuch as nah enen over them at home 
But indeed it pro- 
bably requires the joint efforts of both 


theory and practice, to advance the great 
ſcience of government only a few ſteps far- 
ther, with ſecurity. Hence the extreme 
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of that valuable being—a great /av- 


giver,—not-a lawyer. Theſe two: charac- 
ters have Ts deen joined. ALES 
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TX Nan We and iupreeidg age, we 

muſt expect every poſſible Farah . 
pinion to be advanced and ſupported. In 
he courſe of this progreſs and variety, the 
ncreaſe of human knowledge and' inquizy 
nay often lead rather to doubt than to pre- 
ſumption. The wiſeſt and oldeſt nations will! 
know the moſt, and will therefore, perhaps, ö 
de moſt aware of innovations, and thence 
nay be ofteder too cautious, than in the other, 
xtreme of raſh and inconſiderate; which 
ſt is more the characteriſtic of this Barbarian. 
ſtate of ſociety. ' Your ſuperior ſcience and 
riſdom will have a tendenicyt to produce more 
aution than enterpriſe.  You' know too 
vell the danger of all extremes in any mea- 
ſures Or principles; the impoſſibility” of any 
rule being without n ; the power of 
. enema 
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. or 8 . is , properly calle 
ſecond nature, and which it is therefore ſel 
dom prudent or practicable to change; 
that the very wiſdom of experience ma 
lead towards the extreme of circumſpeQtio 
and timidity. An old ſoldier is often toc 
cautious; and, were it not for ſome of thoſe 
bold innovators in politics, who, with mor 
| ſpirit than knowledge, can carry whole 
nations on to new. experiments, ſocict 
| Wenne e wan; ſtill, or go backward 


15 Petey 15 was +3 into > theſe rellectio 

by ſomething about theſe Moors, and thei 

government; and by reading accidental 

one of your over- wiſe and learned author: 

who preaches againſt foreign travel, anc 

thence againſt our e = 19 5 fro: 
cher, nations. | 
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Now 10 inclined to believe that it i 
only by mutual intercourſe that nations im 
prove, and that even our idleſt and weakeli 
ramblers generally bring home more gooc 

than evil from their travels; that the) 
moſtly either retain, or afterwards. on re 
; fleQtior 
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of utility, 5 more certai ly.a ſo ſomething of 5 
the agreeable, that ſerves to diſtinguiſh them 
from the common herd. Nay, without 
travel, I' think we have Trg ſeen any 
man become very great in things of the 
firſt importance; and ſtill leſs, any one be- 
come univerſally great. I have no idea of 

a man being fit for a legiſlator or a ſenator, 
without having travelled. And as to that 
firſt and - moſt important character before 0 
mentioned, a great. lawgiver, perhaps we 
cannot expect to ſee one again, while there 
is ſo little chance of the different excellencies 
of the human character being joined in one; 
—not till the great philoſopher, the ſoldier, 
traveller, ſtateſman, ſcholar, hiſtorian, poet, 
muſician, &c. can again be found together 
and joined to the beſt heart. This was al- 
ways a rare being among men; but now, 
with the minute ſeparation of arts and pro- 
feſſions —veith our partial, tedious, inactive, 
unanimated, unfeeling kind of education, 
the production of ſuch men is become quite 
improbable. There has not been perhaps 
above three or four really great lawgiyers 
: in 
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provalling 3 in ſuch varied degrees in the dif- 
ferent: countries we viſit, and the gradual 
change of national characters, can we doubt 
the influence of education, of government, 
of manners? Or can we believe human na- 
ture or AS; to be always the ſame in 
all ages and nations? as ſome of our over- 
learned ind wiſe would have us: en as 4 
my ei aud tage MON” 


* an we. in neh were it 1600 to 


bre the. errors and nonſenſe that ſome 
of our books, and our Oaokitl maſters, may 


| have taught: us in our an. e 


But we m not oonchaderi a enter wth 
out mentioning our friend the Emperor, 
He ſeems ſtill at times to repent of ſome 0 
his harſh treatment of our Conſul. He 


Moor and the Jew, who were his inftru- 
ments in that buſineſs; 5- and they” may 


e yet, receive e del ankle cor= 
poreal chaſtiſement on that account, if thoſe. 
meaſures ſhould. ever be properly reſented 
by our courty which he fears may yet be 
the caſe, in ſpite of all the comfort dis en- 
| een you give him. Wine : 


. . N 554 1 as Wd 


0 maſt always. Finke ee to go as 
far as ever he can with any chance of im- 
punity; but he is, nevertheleſs, eaſily 
frightened. The French have lately filenced 
him by a ſpirited anſwer to one of his in- 
ſolent meſſages. I think we make leſs uſe 
of our natural advantages than almoſt any 
other nation. Is not this from a want of 
ſufficient knowledge of the character and 
ſecrets of other courts and nations? Are 
your miniſters men who have travelled and 
reſided | in other countries? 7 


But the rain, 8 fone to laſt FA ver 
continues to wet our paper, and every thing.. 
All things here, as well as the houſes, are 

in a more imperfect, Inſufficient, or ruined 
tate, than you can ever there conceive with- 
out ſeeing. - | Gs. 
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e bee in e ra ag Poll. 


WP. 


Es, kit bere wears a negleſted, | 
unfiniſhed, and deſolate appearance. 


The country ſeems only of late to have 


emerged a little from ruins, and now to be re- 
turning faſt thither again. The footſteps of 
oppreffion : are 1 marked 8 2 


And there is no improving a country 


5 this. Nothing can be done but by the 


Prince; and you ſee how improbable It 18 
that any thing like a lawgiver,—a Peter the 


Great,—can ever be produced here on 


auroit beau precber. What could move a 


Prince who feels nothing for his people, 


his fame, or his poſterity, and who dreads 


the riches and population of his own' coun- 
try? How ſet about to reform a bar- 
: barous n reli gion, and mitigate their 


abhor- 
8 


2 adbrockicins'o tian, which | F an beer 
. we, 07 as neceſſary to their exiſtence, 
tO, their tor, ond and now, perhaps, 


too great for any man. It would not be 
orming a new nation, but mending an old 


one, vrhich is here probably by far the moſt 
difficult of the two. He would have to 
undo, or reform himſelf, his court, the 


people, the government, and then to make 


up the whole anew from worſe than nothing. 5 | 


Againſt the moſt inveterate prejudices, vices, 
idleneſs, ignorance,—the labour ſeems be- 
N en 3 


bas. 4 


Hodge the maſon may be of far greater 
ſervice than a Duke de Tn or a CO 
Ty n e 5 


it" oy 


Lowe e PIO hh the rails nations 


rank be kept up among the civilized, 
* it will be more difficult to acquire 
| 1 _ 


-ooted-'in their habits and 
_ cuſtoms, 2 0 be moved? The taſk of 
reforming or reſtoring ſuch a people, ſeems 


| - Nothing — the candle of a nip 
can yet live, or be of any uſe here; and 
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7 moving from home, by the help of books, 
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footing have coſt Carlos? You ſhould ſpare 


L 


than that of dhe poli hed 


agb, ours, 
which may: be tolerably ot without „ 


ſociety, commerce, travellers, reſemblance; 
—all of which fail us here. Information 
we find ſo rare and difficult to procure, 
even of the next town. As to the Euro- 
peans ſettled in ſuch countries, it is melan- 
choly to ſee how ſoon their notions are 
confined and aſſimilated to the place, and 


how few ideas they have en . "0m : 
buſineſs. 7 ay „ 


But ere l Ae the news 40 a WES A 


This Emperor liberally gave to the Spaniſh 


Conſul, the laſt audience, without ranſom, 
eleven Spaniards his priſoners, whom he had 
bought of the Riſiens. It is only with Carlos, 
as he calls the King of Spain, that he is now 


on a truly attached and friendly footing. 


There is a change for you! What muſt this 


nothing to know the particulars; for from 
ſome of theſe much may always be drawn 
of future plans and intentions: the general | 
plan or meaning is eaſily ſeen. At the 
| „ „„ ſame 


| Levrans FROM 2An0ARY. „ 
_ fame time he ſaid he had given orders to 


taineers to kill all the Engliſh who may be 
caſt in, or come there, for the future. 
Fortunately they will not obey him, nor his 
Baſhaw, eſpecially while they have hopes 
ol getting any OG for Gem at + Santa n 
or e 


public men; but I fear we ſhall always. be 
ſomewhat e in theſe, and our in- 
adequate ideas of other countries but too 


always be of the firſt conſequence here, and 


Tow as you pleaſe, _ . 


his ſouthern Baſhaw to tell the Moun- 


* am glad you now ſee the importance | 
of keeping up a conſtant and perſpicacious | 
ſtyle of information and attention to the 
plans, views, powers, probabilities, c. of 
your neighbours; I wiſh that kind of know- - 
ledge could be extended to others of our 


often appear in our public meaſures. By 
means of Gibraltar and your fleet, you may 


might manage this and ſome OM coun- 
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| I HAVE now 1 more & this country, 

toward the mountains behind FEA 
poor populatign, thin crops, and a want of 
{kill, exertion, and induſtry, are too con- 
b throughout the whole. In ſome 
parts toward the ſkirts of the mountains 
(which i is in moſt countries the belt ſoil), 


and in ſome tracts of their plains, the lan I 


in tillage is rather extenſive, .in proporti 


to the few miſerable inhabitants fo h 


ſcattered over it. But they have little or 
no other labour; no fences, manures, fodder, 
gardens, alt trees, nor reads, to mind, 
ſo that they will plow: of rather ſcratch, up 


a good deal of land with their frifling little 


plough, Which! is often without iron. 


The 


Lion. Life.— — Diſeaſes. — Dyftrudtat,— 


The EM 1 many placda pine 
the beſt parts are generally but of alight 2 
thin ſoil, which may be in a great meaſure 
owing to the want of cultivation and vege- 
tation, and likewiſe to the want of water; 
a want that is but too general, I believe, 
throughout this great continent of Africa; 
and hence it muſt ever be but thinly peopled. 
From our knowledge of its coaſts, and the 
few rivers, it is plain there muſt be much of 
its internal extent entirely without rivers, 
* ee ene in thoſe . 


3 N 4 y 85 5 { 1 1 


10 7 50 a N . land 4 | 
gdom, conceive a long flip of low coun- 
| try along this coaſt, from the Straits down 
to about 28 N. lat. Where Atlas ſhoulders 
on the ocean. A branch of thoſe moun- 
ins running northward behind this plain 
Cape Spartel, helps to bound and cut it 
olf from the reſt of the continent. The 
few rivers (as you ſee in the map) that 
traverſe this ſlip of country, do not improve 
it much, except in ſome places where they 
overflow. Not ſupplied by leſſer ſtreams, 
as elſewhere, | in their courſe from the moun- 
& 4 ͤĩ 
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all the rain; they ſeldom: produce any 
verdure even on their banka Not a plant 


or ſhrub, nothing verdant to be ſeen; not ſo 

much as to mark the margin or courſe of 

the river; ſo that we may almoſt W. 
into ty, before we diſcover e it is. | 


£ & "I 


- Thais 4 is ; Tnnuthihe: very „Ailmal i in i theſe 
Xe brown flats, with almoſt as good 


a horizon as at ſea, and without any green 
The land 
ſeems to produce ſcarcely any thing but what 
is ſown; and where any thing grows ſpon- 
taneouſly, it is ſmall of its kind. Though 
a fine climate, ſeveral of the Spaniſh foreſt 
trees are here only like ſhrubs. Both ve- 


object within the diſtant view. 


getable and animal? life are in a weakly 
and unimproved ſtate. One ſees very 


little bgn of animal ſtrength or vigour, 


except in the horſe, and that is but ſeldom, 


for this Emperor has fadly e and | 
; diſcouraged the breed of them. The camel, 
though large, is but a a 


and Nuggiſh animal, and carries but a ſinall 
load in proportion to his ſize. The fierce 
. „ lions 
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Be 1 tygers we! he - mountains, | 
which, I ſuſpect, are os at leaſt the eren 
nn an man 600. 943 75 9 „ 
The diſeaſes * common W are 
agues, dropſies, itch, and other cutaneous 
| diſorders, often to a violent or leprous de- 
gree. Pray are not theſe the effects of oe 
deen and. wh 0 . 1 0 d. 


2 7 IT N 8 


Buys (hits of heir inks e 5 5 = 
grain, though their mode of huſbandry 
gives but Poor xs crops. Their being 

lately to export ſome of it, is not ſo 
much a proof of their induſtry, as 
of population to eat it. However, this ex- 
portation might be of ade to the country, 
if the Emperor could let it alone, or ma- 
| nage it with common an both of which 
| are vo OE” Ts ee 
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2 Towürds thei Sine of et ee 

v wich chere form green hills, though many 
of chem too ſandy like the plains, we find 

| more flocks, and ſome good land, and, 
WW thick, a better fort of people, and ſeveral 
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kinds of Sead este, which it mais: be 
worth while to 'expc 
breeds in other countries. May: not this 
peace and communication with Spain in 


rt, and to try by croſs 


time produce ſome good effects to both 


theſe countries at leaſt? They want much 


to i ve their breed «: GY 


N 1 Ts te ” ba A. 1. 


There are Gfferent 1 Robntthecs 


* 5 
Sy 


: baliiotn this kingdom and Algiers, who 
acknowledge neither ſtate, and I believe 
are almoſt independent. Some of thi 


are called Brebert, and henee is ſuppoſed 
to come the name of Berberia. Thoſe 
ſeem to be the oldeft- Abe anne moſt 


ke to the Mauritanians of the Romans, 
and it is ſaid ſome of them ſtill call all 
Europeans or ſtrangers by a name chat 
ſounds like Romi. This Emperor 1 
often againſt ſome of them, perhaps partly 


+ goes 


by way of exerciſing his troops; which 


| would be a very good plan, if he had 


fkill, exertion, and ſteadineſs equal to it. 
But he makes no conqueſta, and only raiſes 
by force ſome accidental contributions. In 
thoſe expeditions he has likewiſe a view 


to 


to 1 boch is in N het Ae 
which he marches, and "thoſe. he goes 
againſt. To -impoverith, t to depreſs the 


is one of the grand ſecret. objects of this 
ſpecies: of government. His rabble of an 
army, and its followers, by the citcuit they 
uſually. take on theſe occaſions, moſt effec- 
tually perform the different offices of do- 
ruction, and may be ſaid to eat up the 
ountry. Theſe Mountaineers were pro- 


N 


f the tent villages in the plains. They 


3 


5 have been in a more concave, or in- 
lented and uneven line, and may have 
cen filled up thus to à right line, by time 
nd the ſea: now without bays, head 
nds, or harbours, all the rivers forming 
ars at her entrances. There 18 * one 


S = = 


1 


efforts, and deſtroy the effects of induſtry; 


ably the kind of inhabitants found here 
it the time of the Arabian or Mahomedan 
tonqueſts. They ſeem more induſtrious, 
hough a ſmaller race of people than thoſe 


ave ann e hs and fore lille 5 


This now ſtreight low coaſt may former- 
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or good bay, W Voladia, which might de made! 

good harbour, if you would help him to do 

It, which x 1. vg e n "IR 
5 I | N | 


by” : 2 


©. Monidere: . likewiſe; * be 
improved, by aſſiſting the iſlands with pier 

es jettees, Ac. if it could be deepenel 
| 48 the "OY" N N Ty} ee ” other 


TI, WE 2, 
. 5 8 


There are few hard bodies to be found; 
no marble, or ores, till we go back to the 
mountains. Moſt of the ſtone on the coal! 
ſeems like newly hardened, or juſt cobeſing 
| ſand, like that behind Gibraltar rock. Neat 
Mequinez and Fez, the harder bodies begi 
to appear: their ſtrata approach the ſurfac 
and, I ſuppoſe, form the great body 0 
mountains that N 0 in bed Alten 
view. 

has quarries of an indifferent Kod 0 
marble have been much worked near Me 
quinez, and laſt by Muley Iſhmael, wit 
5 numerous Chriſtian ſlaves, for his ex 
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1 and uſeleſs buildings here. Mall 85 
of his eee e 1 ie about the 


j uarries. 
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In the wks parts of wels 1 on ap- 
coaching the hills, we paſſed by large tracts 
ybere the upper ſtratum conſiſted of what 
ne call plum- pudding ftone, often with 
arth or ſand beneath. Muſt not this have 5 
ome from the mountains? and do not all 
heſe things indicate theſe plains to be new 
ountry? But I mean to trouble you with 
ery few of my conjefures in natural hiſ- 5 
ory; and the particulars would require 
nore ſtudy, and a longer reſidence on pur- 
joſe, Only let me obſerve, that I am in- 
lined to think the land of this globe is in- 
realing,, and that the ſea adds more to 
me coaſts than it takes away from others, 
operating on the bottom, and throwing | 

up. And all the earth that is above 
ater, was raiſed by theſe two powers, Vis. 

By volcanoes. and earthquakes breaking 
he upper ſtrata of the globe, and throwing 
p ſome parts above water; and then, 

The ſea e throwing up materials, 

5 1 po taken 8 
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BRE are, I believe, N accounts | 
of this country already publiſhed; but 
as I have hardly ſeen any of them, I muſt 
run the riſk of repeating what may have 
been written - before; eſpecially in defcend- 
ing to particulars, in compa I 2 not, e 
eo Fe to Ns much. e 


"The fize- of this 8 as „ far” as HO 
royal authority is known to reach, may be 
eſtimated at about fifty thouſand ſquare 
miles (England contains, [ believe, forty- 
nine thouſand) ; taking its length to the 
river Suz, or about Teradaunt, as nearly five 
hundred, and i its mean | breadth about one 
hundred. e ene HM Ln MEIN 
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The te n of ina it is 1 el, 
or impoſſible, to know with a any preciſion; 
though they might know it nearly by means 
of ſome taxes, and the Baſhaws. But as 
they have very imperfect notions of large 
numbers, all information, where thele are 
| concerned, muſt be "oP enn 3: 


At Tetuan and W we 7 4 © "i 

3 tions from whence we could count the 
number of houſes, pretty nearly, i in the length : 

and breadth, or of two croſling diameters, 

We found Tetuan contain about 1.500 


houſes. ET Ax tr ne 
ee e en. 
If 10 PW er wade,” a 155000 


Mequinez, ſomewhat leſs, b. Poe be 

the court is there, may be e 1 000 
Fez, nearly two of Tetuan, | = | 30,000 
Morocco, more than Monahan 20, oo0 
All the other towns by e 40,000 


ron inhabitants of the towns 120,000 ti 
By the beſt accounts ol the mo ſows 
5 provinces, and comparing them with the 
ts we cannot make. the whole _ 
1 | tion 
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Bit, excepting the D Provinces 


che reſt is, I believe, uncertain. . He as. | | 


fore wiſhes always to farm his ports; but I 
wonder he gets any body to take them, for 
& is bviou he means after all ol he 
farmer... ef oornn Br; ative To SbPots9-212; 


His navy now conſiſts of hows went) 


_ veſſels, the largeſt of twenty guns. Tou 
might, and perhaps ſhould, heip him to 


double that force, ſmce he likes it. He ean- 
not hurt you much but he may be made a 
proper checque on your enemies. And the 


efforts to be a naval and commercial power, 3 


might help to improve his country—if. any 
thing could; and the improvement of this 


, of the Sond 18. certainly for vert good. 


His 8 is quite uncertain. Every 4 


man is ſuppoſed to be a ſoldier, and always 
ready; though far from being the caſe. In- 


deed every man here ſeems as fit as any 


bther for any or every thing; each ſerves 


indiſcriminately as horſe, foot, ſailor, artil- 


leriſt, officer, or private. As officets, he 
ſeems to appoint and reduce them from mere 


-* exprice, 


1 
— * 


55 TERS. n BARBARY: YE 
en and not by any fixed 1 or 
merit; as if to ſhew his power, and jealouſj 
avoid any fixed rule of conduct. Indeed. 
no command ſeems to give its poſſeſſor any 
rank or permanent wege . are 
e flaves to Den. e Ron 


We may; adam 85 his 3 and aikipline 

by this late liege of Maſaghan. He could 
not, after all his efforts, aſſemble above 

Fo, doo men, taking it from the belt reports; 
but all reports magnify here. They came : 
ſtraggling in for many days during the firſt 

of the ſiege; and before the end of. i it, two 
months-and-a Half, they were reducd to one- 
fourth or one-fifth of their greateſt number, 
all ſtealing away when tired. Indeed they 
cannot, in any great numbers, ſtay long in 
a place, the country and methods of provid- 
ing being inadequate; but this being by the 
ſea, he got ſupplied for his money, though 
with ſome difficulty and great expence. 
He had an enemy to contend with who 
hardly attempted to interrupt any of his 
clumſy e either * ſea or land. 
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= neceſſary to ſupply thofe wants more 


* Fo, 


Their wants are few, and from che few 


hands can be ſpared than with us. Half the 


able-bodied might perhaps take the field for 
a little time; whereas with us, I believe, one- 


eighth would be found too many to be 
ſpared from the arts and trades that are 


| wanted i in our ſtate of ſociety: but in theirs, 
the women, the aged, and the children, might 
nearly do the neceſſary work in this elimate 


during moſt part of the year. Such a ſtate, 
like ſome of the ancient republics, if it could 


be wiſely governed and diſciplined, might 
have great advantages, in national ſtrength, 


over more enen and luxurious nations. 


12 is a great pity that che Bunten 


powers are giving up or loſing the places 
they held on this African coaſt, inſtead of 


gaining more, as I think they ought. Thoſe 


places were a kind of military ſchools ra- 
ther better than none; they produced ſome 
additional motives to military and national 
exertions; they ſerved as ſome aſylum, or 
Hope for the eſcape of flaves and priſoners; 


and in this and ſeveral other ways were a 
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kind 
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kind of check on theſe 10 ITIANS. | 
Portugueſe; in their more flouriſhing | 


very properly conſidered them in this light, 
and as a footing towards the formation of 
future colonies here; in which it is to be 
hoped ſome European nation will 285 again 


| ſucceed as: well as the Romans. 


1 is, 8 the nia wo the 
preſent art of war, that ten thouſand men, 


trained on purpoſe under a good general, 


might beat as many as could be brought into 
the field of ſuch troops as theſe, provided 
they had firſt ſome experience in this kind 


of war; for without great precaution, our 


inexperience of barbarous armies and 


methods of war might expoſe us to ſome 


dangers at firſt, and to misfortunes that 


might prove deciſive. Though our ſuperior 


ſcience, patience, and diſcipline, when ſkil- 


fully employed, ought to give us great 


advantages over ſuch a rabble, yet the 

general who attacks or invades any of theſe 
Barbary ſtates ought to be very much on 
his guard at firſt, or his troops may be ſur- 


pa Aftoniſhed at their unuſual modes of 
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retreating, breaking, returning; 


| horrid: ſhrieks and yells, of wich » we e cn n 
have no idea, as our lungs are incapable 
off ſuch exertions from want of habit, we 
Would be apt to give "Te WIN. w_ 


be deciſive. | * 


No modern naten as yer es the 


| ſecret of making either war or peace with 
them to any advantage proportioned to the 
difference of ſcience and diſcipline, It is 

amazing, I believe even to themſelves, to ſee 
the nations of Europe, with all their ſape- 
riorities, become ſo ſubmiſſive and tributary 
to them. We ſeem to keep each other in 
c e an the diff on mo I 
us. ee e TEN 1 


If Ruſſia ever b in het 3 


and can get once fairly into the Mediterra- 
nean; ſhe, may ſhew us how to treat theſe 


piratical ſtates; for ſhe has the only troops 


ſufficiently acquainted with ſuch enemies, 
and ſhe will probably be wiſe enough to keep 
up that e by frequent wars. Any 
| other 
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ot 1 aber map hey qceaſion toattack 
them would perhaps do well to borrow a Ruſ- 


ban general and ſome other of their keen. 


170 be conquered, by a eue ** ge- 


nerous nation would be a happy event for 
x. Africans, They have latterly 


theſe pog 
been ſaved from it—we can hardly tell-how, 
% 1 8 when we conſider the enterpriſing 


ſpirit of modern Europe. It has probablx 
Ns owing to our exhauſting wars with 
each other, and to thoſe apparently greater 
objects of the Weſtern and Eaſtern worlds, 
in ſearch of gold. But it may juſtly be 
doubted, if thoſe objects be greater? Theſe © 
northern parts of Africa are capable of all - 
ſorts of uſeful productions, of more value wn 
than end and nearer home. CO Ont to en 


It is not improbable that France may be 


| approaching to a ſtate of population and en- 


terpriſe that may make ſuch colonization and 
conqueſt oceur and become neceſſary to her, 


or at leaſt to join in ſuch a ſcheme, if it ſhould 


once become the faſhion, And if her go- 


vernment can ever be ſteady enough, in any 
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cConſtitution, which/ſome of their ſpeculative 

men think poſſible, and which I do not 
think probable; ſhe would then be too 


5 powerful, and give law to Europe. Egypt 


ought, perhaps, to be the firſt country in 

Africa to be conquered and colo 
Europe, on account of its ſingular ſituation. 
Surreunded by deſerts, it would be eaſily 
defended againſt all its neighbours. Wealthy, 
ſcientific, and diſciplined nations, are not 
in theſe days to be conquered by crowds of 
| barbarians: the modern expenſive ſciences 
of fortification,” and war in general, form 
their ſecurity. Then the reſt of the northern 
African coaſt might be gradually ſubdued 
and civilized by ſmall colonies and good 
government. But it would require ſome of 
our Penns and Franklins to eſtabliſh, or im- 
prove upon the Engliſh conſtitution here: 
only they muſt be warriors; that would be 
indiſpenſable in this ſituation, and is generally 
ſo in every great character. Neither the 
government nor character of the French will 
anſwer for colonization. I believe the le- 
N for Mel countries ſhould be born 
in 
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in England, or 40 Engliſh America; 1 10 e 
he muſt likewiſe be well acquainted with 
the European, the Aſiatic, and African na- 
tions, of which his ſubjects would here con- 
ſift; and he muſt be a great ſoldier—ignorant 
of nothing. Theſe and other requiſites 
eem inc iſpenſable i in the charaQerof a 
great lawgiver, and muſt render j It the rareſt 
character by mg bs png | HY 
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Portugal, in the Maths of key ſpirit, wiſe 
dom, and glory, during the reigns of her ſohns 
and Emanuels, attempted conqueſt and 
colonization here too; and with great ſuc- 
ceſs, conſidering the times and circumſtances. - 
By a little more wiſdom, ſteadineſs, and diſ- | 
cipline; with leſs jealouſy, and more aſſiſt- 
anee from Ferdinand of Aragon, ſhe might 
have fixed a colony in this country. Now, 
it is perhaps only to be accompliſhed by 
the united force of different ſtates, as it 
has been prevented by their mutual Je 
uy e 
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conquerors, they axe nothing 5 
ment being unfit for the arts, 25 peace, 
It is only war, or ſome ſuch powerful mo- 


tive of neceſſity, that can induce them to 


move with any order or exertion, 80 that, 


whenever the European nations, can agree 
about the meaſures and conſequences, they 


may probably do what they pleaſe with 


both the European and African Muſſul- 


mans. Perhaps it may be brought about 


without France, or at leaſt without her tak- 
ing the lead in thoſe. conqueſts. { When 


Auſtria and. Ruſſia, can agree, and can 


ſatisfy France and Pruflia, and. get. ac 


er both new and old countries, may 
flouriſh, thoſe ſeas may regain, their for- 


mer importance, and theſe fertile. Afriga 
coaſts become again the granaries of the 
world. There is no apparent revolution 


ariſing in the horizon of future probability, 
of more importance to this part of the 


world, and to the improvement of mankind, 


in that of their commerce, population, arts, 


and induſtry. The practicability and utility 
of ſuch meaſures may be perceived from the 
V 


hiſtory of Carthage, of Rome, and of Portugal. 
Theſe countries have always eee, o- 
lonies, and have been improved by them; 

it is of eonſequence, that they ſhould come 
from the moſt improved nations. Maho- 
medan conqueſt from Aſia having ſpread 
itſelf along thi 


this fine African coaſt, and its 
being left le ſo long to degenerate, and 
then to infeſt and plague the reſt of the 
world, is a. great ſhame to poliſhed Europe. 
But ſhe muſt probably, in time, recover and 
aſſert her natural ſuperiority here too, as the 
Mahomedan power of itſelf declines. If we 
had been better-and more liberal politicians, 

we might have haſtened thoſe events, by 
giving Minorca to Ruſſia, and thereby, 
perhaps, more effectually ſecuring to our- 
a a _ a the beneficial conſequence. 
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When W ſhall have learned to | 
act on great and liberal principles, and ſhall 
have taught mankind to tolerate and enrich . 
each other, Mahomedans may make better 
ſubjects when fubordinate than when in 
power. Thoſe who were left in Spain and 

| Portugal 
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Portugal were, and would prob pbably have ch 
cContinued, very good ſubjects, if thoſe £o- Ml ſo 
: vernments had known how to treat them. th 
Here the natives, the people in general, in 
might be brought to join againſt their pre- ¶ cli 

"Jak rulers, PI 9 —_— od 
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' "Theſe political fevalablond | think of i im- me 
portance, and you muſt have them as they Wl |y 
occur. This ſtate of barbariſm (as we may tal 
affect to ſtyle it), and their wilful ignorance 
of our arts and fancied improvements, may 
not be ſo improper for poor and mouns 
tainous countries, in ſome parts of the 

world; but it is ſurely a pity, that ſuch rich flu 
and improveable plains, ſo near te us, be 
ſhould remain in a condition ſo depopulated, MW of 
and in ſuch poor cultivation, loſt; as it were, mc 

to mankind. The Romans thought ſo of the 
theſe countries, and 8 0 from d _ 92 
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Von Anow the women are eu oth 
guarded, and are ſeldom ſeen here, except 
ſome of the loweſt, the domeſtic, and aged 
but all of them are then covered up ta civ 
| | | the | 


the eyes ith. woollen, and over hs face | 
ſome dirty rag marked and ſullied with 
the breath, and only the eyes to be ſeen 
in ghaſtly ſtare. They are generally in- 
clined to be fat and ſhort, and have an 
odd, and to us a moſt ungraceful, appear- 
ance; round, ſhapeleſs woollen bundles, 
moving along; certainly neither very clean- 
ly nor defirable, at leaſt according to our 
taſte. 


Where women are thus conſidered only 
as domeſtic ſlaves, and marriage as a kind 
of purchaſe, they can have no weight or in- 
fluence in ſociety, which therefore can hardly 
be poliſhed or improved. By this excluſion - 
of the ſex, there will not remain ſufficient 
motives, means, nor uſes for introducing 
oli the agreeable arts; and we know that the 
e. agreeable and the uſeful arts are mutually 

connected and muſt afliſt and produce each 
y other. 
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Suan I, other e 75100 11 ne⸗ 
ceſſary, ſo as to make the moſt of a 
journey into this country, and render it | 
ſomewhat more agreeable both to you and 

me: ſuch as being better provided for tra- 

velling and encamping; a friend or. two 

for converſation, and to promote refledion, 

with the habits and leifure for Writing; a 
longer reſidence to examine the different 

parts, if worth the time and trouble, of 
which, at times, I have my doubts. How- 

ever, ſuch countries might produce as many 

new and original obſervations as the more 
refined and improved nations, though theſe 

furniſh but melancholy pictures of human 
nature. ß eg e 
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though . our r or digga 


may be little more than a confeſſion that 


their vices and errors are different from 


ours, and that the inhabitant of poliſhed 


Europe, with his preſent numerous wants, 


muſt ſhudder at the idea of returning to the 


naked and forlorn {tate of barbarian ſoci ety. 


But. in this, they may probably be even 


with us; and and on each fide of thoſe 
ſtraits, the mutual diſlike and contempt may 


be equally ſtrong. But it is not ſo much 
the want of luxuries, as of virtue and free- 


dom, which always grow up together, that 
would here diſguſt the liberal mind. Where 


no man is looked upon, nor expected to be 
honeſt, friendly, or generous, it is in vain 


to look for ſuch virtues. Thoſe cannot ſo 
eaſily be produced, even by the beſt inſtitu- 


tions, and cannot be expected to ariſe ſpon- 
taneouſly without culture or encouragement, 
and ſtill leſs where there is neither uſe, 
motive, nor demand for them. 1 


When we look to Europe, av conſidet 
your ſuperior motives and opportunities to 
, activity, and enen, we ſhould 
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your government or legiſlatures, for every 


of thoſe laws, as the 
reed and happineſs. It may be ſo with 
your preſent moral power 
But laws alone ſeem inſufficient to make 
men what they ought to be, unleſs they 


good diſcipline, habits, and induſtr 
of your rulers, and over-wiſe men, think that 
the people ought to be kept in ignorance 
and poverty, in order to make them work. 
f your governments and ſtate of g- 
cannot add ſome other better motives or 


means to produce labour and virtue, it is a 


confeſſion of great debility or ineptitude, or 
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& dem ele ich be better and n, 
farther before er than they really 
| More vices and errors ſeem to groß, 
bs ein ſeience and civilization, than bars . 
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your manners, morals, and education - your 
ſtry. But ſome 
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worſe. I muſt ever think thoſe principles 


7 


Fietty. 1 ſhould beware of giving men of 


* a5, 3 > 


duties, ad dende 55 ay cee coun- 
tries that I have ſeen, the people were the 
fartheſt removed from ignorance' and po- 


| ich opinions much influence in any fyſtem 
of edueation;. legiſlation; or police, if 1 did 
not know the ſmall effects our ſpeculative 
and doubtful opinions have on our conduct, 
except a few of the honeſt Quixots or en- 
thuſiaſts, characters likewiſe To Oe 

a reac 8 


* 


AF. e bers yk 88 hore 
"honour and reſpect on thoſe who educate M - 
our children; and ſhould endeavour to ] 


4 1 x TY Mit... r 2 5 


— chat buſineſs into the hands of genius, 


— of men of the firſt-rate character and abi- 


lities, who would prefer the pleaſure of 2 
forming real and uſeful men, according to ;, 


truth and nature, to the unnatural toil of W u 
marring or modelling them into 155 ticular W tr 
ſects of n, or artificial . tl 
| e b 


ole 


—_—_ aol: No man 5 
ment can laſt ſo long without more frequent 
reforms, and even total renovation 
they have been forced to follow, i in ſome | 
ee, the changes of wn the old leven 

büned folety: for — churchmen, 
they ſeem now as if intended to render 
learning of difficult, inſtead of eaſy acquiſi- 
tion, and to keep uſtful knowledge out of 
ſight. But I think they will be forced to 
improve ſtill farther, both in matter and 
method; and the neceſſity of a more mani 
and direct education, muſt in time appear, 5 


Originally eſta· 


—one of more general and more uſeful 
ane n and wilden og 


Here, tain is no hope of ame br zorinion 


any kind. They are paſt all the periods of 


improvement: to become ſtationary, is the 
utmoſt” that can be expected of them. No 


traces of their former learning appear. Of 


the library at Fez, we can learn nothing, 


but e ſuch thing exiſts now there: 
| 1 17 Ee and 
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5 of rage us enquire Gain. q . we e may 
at theſe people are naturally ſtudious, 

| Ne rather grave and perſevering; ſo that 
they might perhaps be made to learn again, 
if er, had ſufficient encouragement by 
good government, liberty, and ſecurity. 
IR ſea-ports, we have ſeen them play 
cheſs,” but not in the inland parts; they are 
there probably too anne even for that 
| e _ e e 3 9 85 nts. a 
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at (6 You hg + am gill intereſted: eee 
eee though 1 had begun to feel as if 
almoſt an African myſelf But many things 
now conſpire to turn the mind, like the 


needle, perpetually to the north; and we 


look towards home with a longing eye, in 
ſome compound ratio of the diſtance and 
time of abſence. It is intereſting to obſerve 
the effects of approaching home on ſome of 
our party, who have been many en t 
in een Poverty, and apes l 


ly any thing in this ni can en 
I ſuppoſe we muſt now 


5 fix our attention. 


firſt get to that' Fa before we can 3 PT) 2, 
to this: In' the mind' s eye, we ſee fair 7 
Europe all green and beautiful, and this al! 
black and brown: the one advancing, 
and the other ſtanding ſtill, to be left ſtill 
farther out of 'fight. Hope and imagina- 
tion go on to gild the diſtant and future 


proſpect of your improvements, and can ſee 5 


in your increaſing motives to activity and ” 


reſearch, the treaſuring up a ſtock. of uſeful | 


knowledge for the benefit of poſterity and 


of mankind; while: theſe naked and forlorn 
regions are long likely to remain the ſame; 
and each generation of men, like thoſe of 


other animals, go on like the laſt, without 

an idea of change or improvement in the 
ſpecies or individual, or in 5 jon E the Bae 

or e N ny 1 Lobo 
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Seh are my in Ai among 
a now. naked-ſkirts of Atlas, where once 
flouriſhed a populous and culti vated Roman 
colony. They ſerve to amuſe i in this x now 
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s I 45 not at whos IO! to and 

you much more about buſineſs or 
Wen from hence, I fend vou another of 
my waking dreams or reveries, ſuggeſted 
by our preſent n ene theſe l 
an . | 


- Now know I dure formerly send 
with others, that we might improve cheſe 
people. Indulging in that idea, I have 
ſuppoſed myſelf a leader of a nel nation, 


formed of the /hepherds of ſome plains, no 


matter where, and the hunters of neigh- 
bouring mountains; fancying that ſome 
| advantages might be made to accrue from 
mixing thoſe two different ſtages of ler, 
by retaining ſome of the beſt parts of each, 


in order to carry them on to the next ſtage 
orf cultivaiors. 


I had 


41 e kee eee nee, es 
main attached for ſome time to a ſine coun- 
try, conſiſting of plains, rivers, mountains, 
and to conſider it as their home during the 
beſt parts of the year, though they could | 

not all at other ſeaſons entirely give up 
their habitual occupations of hunting, and 
ſometimes going to war with their neigh» 
bours, I had got them to attempt, with 
ſome. ſucceſs, the raiſing of corn and pulſe, 
with the management and ſaving of ſome 
graſs, and other indigenous plants, for 
themſelves. and their cattle; and had gra- 
dually brought them to ſee the uſes of ſome. 
fences and diviſions of the land; and then, 
by degrees, to feel the advantages of having 
| houſes, and little gardens for raiſing more 
food: for themſelves: and from thoſe firſt 
rude ideas of fixed property, we were 
going on forming fixed villages, and had 
wangen out ſors JO of land to each. 


1 appoldied a certain 4 of the. moſt 
intelligent and leading men to meet me, 
having. long meditated, and prepared them 
* a free and 3 conference. The 

RR 4 | following. | 
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following were. the heads or eg of 
ſome things 1 endeavoured. Wh DO NOIR: to 
them? $4 355 e 1 


3 e 5 2 N 


„ 


K 2 K a. 


55 Friends and companions, , abs: 
5 After all our various duelle ad la- 
4 in war and in peace, and our confiden- 
tial converſ ations, you are now, I believe, 
| ſtill more confirmed in the truth of what I 
have generally foretold, and of my real in- 
tentions for the general good; you have 
therefore ſubmitted to my command and 
advice, as well as from an opinion of my 
ſuperior {kill and conduct; I wiſh now to 
confirm you ſtill farther in your late wiſe 
reſolutions to improve, ſhewing you an 
evident increaſe of) your happineſs with that 
of your induſtry; for theſe always go to- 
gether. Some of you are now accuſtomed 
to conſider thoſe great objects of popula- 
tion, diſcipline, form of government, na- 
tional greatneſs, which likewiſe depend 
on each other. Let us keep thoſe objects 
in view, and go ſtraight forward, guided by 
the maxims we have ſo often. conſidered. 
Moſt .of all e on Four form of ga- 
vernment 


* * wee to ene 7 the | ' 
baſin and authority, for which the people 
have been accuſtomed to look only to „„ 


yet more diſtinctly and methodically among 
you all, while I retain only thoſe parts that 
are abſolute 


of ONIONS VV 


SEE 


* We 8 you 0 be, at 1 & muede a 


in Perg many of our people to culti- 


vate the earth; and they already perceive "WW 


may be made to produce much more for 


food and clothing than their practice of 


hunting, or of negligently attending their 
poor and wandering flocks. You begin to 
ſee ſome of the precautions neceſſary to our 
ſucceſs in this ſettled way of life. Our 
keeneſt· hunters have now their ſeaſons of 


labour, which were formerly thoſe of idle- 
neſs; their flocks multiply, and all ſubfiſt | 


trough the ent Reaſons.” 5 


Th 15 aha Hows nations you 1 ad in 
others whoſe deny: Now: will now learn, 


j N 8 4 R 


| neceſſary 5 union, for ex- 
pedition, deer ma in tort: 5 the n 


— 1 
. 


—— — — — —————— 


keep pace with their change of ſituation. 
Theſe things have ſeldom been carried on 
together, but have left each other behind. 
The ſame. motives and principles of neceſ- 
ſity, of mutual aſſiſtance, that brought men 


firſt to live and act together, and the few 


laws that could unite and regulate them in 
the woods and in the field of war, have 
proved inadequate to the regulation of 
towns and villages, when property, riches, 
- arts, pleaſures, and e came to in- 
5 ereaſe. | 


9 


"0 We at 8 on ridings 17 15 
grees, to get the people to continue ſub- 
miſſive to the authority, or at leaſt to follow 

the advice, of the chiefs and elders of the 
villages, in peace as well as in war, by 
giving them the election of thoſe in a pro- 
per form and rotation; carefully ſecuring 
the obedience of thoſe chiefs or elders, by 


| Eiving them an intereſt and a ſhare in the 
8 85 national 


of government, laws, and. er 10 as to 
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= , Fre 


— et che, Au impord- . 
ance. . On chat foundation muſt be built 
the hays TOR" 2 en ee and 1 = 


> Ld us xs Gab a e and 
plain laws and regulations, call together 

thoſe heads' of villages, when properly'eclet- 
ed, and propoſe theſe things to their a- 
probation y habituate them thus to think | 
and ſpeak on public affairs; and let them at 

leaſt e ta . ee wlll be 80. 5 
emed. | 


23 . 


« Lot aaa Seton * mall think 
for the whole and adviſe, who ſhall approve, 
and in ſhort the form of your legiſlature, and 
of whom it ſhall conſiſt, fo as to include the £ 
intereſt of all as near as maybe. We fhall then Ng, 
regulate our conduct as legiſlators in making 
laws, diſtinguiſhing the fixed and permanent 
from the temporary and experimental, and 
then decide who ſhall judge and | apply them, I 


nne executic for theſe - 
muſt 


at 4 < F wo oo 


diſtinct offices. Various difficultie: 
will libro doubtleſs ariſe, which you nuft wa 
to determine by patienee and experience. 
but if we can keep the chief öfen _ 
ſtaantly in view, go directly to them, and 
not ſuffer ourſelves to be embarraſſed 
' needleſs diſtinctions and refinements, we 
| | ſhall make a greater progreſs, and avoid 
mamanyp errors, troubles, and difficulties, into ir 
| which other nations have fallen.” Von d 
know Xone another, and will ed y enough tl 
fix on the fitteſt perſo as for each office, ir 
. | when once we have 159 mia 8 cc 
EN Suiſhed tlie duties of eehte, I ON EROP2E h 
e 01 
The method 4 one or two e re- n 
preſenting a whole. diſtrict: intel, in our p. 
legiſlature, you will find to be convenient, m 
full of beneficial confequences, anch a ſource ac 
of great improvements. Whether all ſhould 
1 have a voice in chufing thofe reprefentatives 
N according to their property, or each have 
one vote, and then property give addi- 
tional votes, you will determine by experi- 
ment, leaving this and every ſubject open 
to improvement. It is doubtleſs juſt to 
. ul 
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baden in v bat con wer ally — 
will become daily more impracticable, W 
will be nearly the ſame in all, and even better 
in ſome, caſes; by means of repreſentation, 1 
which is one of the happieſt diſcoveries that 
ever was adopted, but which is not yet well 

underſtood anywhere. By this, and every 
other means; we muſt keep up the lower and 


induſtrious claſſes of the p people in all eier 


due weight and importance in the ſtate; for 
they are always too apt to let thethſelves fall 2 
into dependance, and thence into neglect, 


contempt, and oppreſſion; and then they 155 


have recourſe to violence and deſtruction, 4 tn 
order-to redreſs themſelves—but they knorr 
not how.” They cannot take their own 
part, as they form a body which cannot 


move without doing miſchief. . They muſt 5 


act ies _ a Os e 


1 If this ae of. e and 108130 
can once be accompliſhed, the nation may 


then go on in a continual progreſs, and 


each generation improve upon the expe- 
rience 1 85 hs Fey e, they muſt 


never | 


125 „ 5 


never expect f0 to arrive at perfection. 
nation is a ſtrong and: coarſe machine 


1 


and muſt not be too nice, nor embar 
' itſelf with too many laws and. regula 
tions to remedy little evils which are in- 


herent in human nature. For example: 


after the experience of ages, the wiſeſt men 
of the wiſeſt nations could not probably 
compoſe your legiſlature ſo that the intereſt 
of all ſhould always be conſidered, or where 
that of ſome individuals, or ſets -of people 
may -not ſometimes prevail. -beyond their 


due ſhare. Such evils as theſe, and many 


others, muſt. be. remedied as they ariſe. 
Though the intereſt of the whole, and of 
each individual, is always to he comparative- 
ly conſidered and eftimated; though public 
meaſures and neceſſary improvements will 
- gradually require more thought, knowledge, 
and regulation; yet you muſt carefully avoid 
making your laws and government too 
complicated, but preſerve the whole in that 
ſimple and plain ſtate ſo as to be eaſily un- 
derſtood by all. Simplicity is not to be ſacri- 
ficed to trifling amendments. A wheel too 
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—_ will u een any machine. While yo 
make few laws, and truſt each other, you 

|- exerciſe and. ſtrengthen the beſt parts 
of your nature, a certain confidence and be- 


| ts and' you will at leaft be longer 


| becoming unworthy of that truſt, By 
merous laws and. precautions to protect 


us anal our . brethren, we nouriſh the 
MM uy ages Hs ou . e which are 


7 : BY 


ak 55 worte in ad roſie to 
bit is e medium 1 in the legiſlative i in- 


ſtitutions and executive government, ſo that 
the laſt may not be too ſlow, nor the former 
too. quick; neither over- 


utious or liti- 
gious, on the one hand; nor m6 mate, - 
capricious, or precipitate, on the other: 


though the firſt is probably the ſafeſt of the 
two extremes. The form we are about to 
eſtabliſh will, T Oe _ anſwer theſe SY 
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« * have often 1 to you the: nu- 


merous advantages of committing the exe= 
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| that degree of control may not aways be 
ſo eaſily found as imagined, for it is diff 


* _— 
3 


5 der be eee e 
55 Or: force of the whole, with full 3 powers. for | 


© the manner likewiſe preſer 
lature, and under control ſufficient to pre- 


9 


e ready execution of every law; but in 


vent his going beyond them. Thot gh 


cult to give power enough to do good, and 
yet prevent that power from bane harm 
ſometimes; you will be ſhewn the methods 
hitherto practiſed for that en 1 85 
N mp . W768 2s {St 


1 * T3 £2 7 


Mead r roi of fucceſſion is N e of 
"nk of transferring property, muſt be well di 
conſidered, and carefully preſerved from e 
| becoming i intricate and complicated, to which 
they will be ſubject as you improve. In 7 
moſt caſes of doubt or diſpute, an arbitra- 
tion of neighbours properly choſen, will at ha 
once ſerve to ſettle the caſe, and ſhew you : 
the beſt way of forming. ſuch bodies to 
judge of your differences and offences, to di. 


_— Four: h _ regulations, e. Mt 


4. „ 
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C2 „R is of” great importance to fix in 


chiefs. The plaineſt and eaſieſt, you will 
probably find tö be that by birth and 
primogeniture; and you will have an 
equal chance of getting as good chiefs in 
this ew as in 1 any other, 1 Dy if ou. 


| bel young, and nee choir Jotiea Barbe 


out by fixed laws and forms Wk ln years, 
1 in er 3. | 
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8 How 8 of your perpestey ood be 


axen for the uſe of the public, for the good 


, of the whole, you will be able in time to 

| accover. It will vary with your ſituation, 

1 character, and improvements: hence avoid 
ü eranting too much, or for too long a time. 

1 


the honeſt and vigilant adminiſtration or 


expenditure of the public money, is per- 
Ct haps one of the moſt difficult taſks in ſo- 
1 ciety, and hence highly meritorious: render 
? Nit not more difficult by the want of order; 
0 äminiſh the temptations and opportunities 1 
5 to fraud, by controls and rotation. 


Vol. I. . K g : : * Lou 
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time the mode of ſucceſſion and inherit- | 
ance, and eſpecially the ſucceſſion of your 
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7 and . nations in Europe have 


\ 


JARBARY, 
"0 You muſt travel, and learn from other 
nations, taking advantage. of their ſuperior 


knowledge and experience. With ſome of 


thoſe you will do well to keep up a con- 


ſtant communication and friendſhip, but 


without catching their follies. and vices. 
You may learn as much by their errors, as 
by imitating. their wiſer inſtitutions 5 but 
you may learn ſome uſeful arts, the cultiva- 
tion of more plants of utility, the uſe of 
more tame animals, and of ſome other me- 
tals beſides your iron and copper. From 


the nations whence theſe come, you may 


get others, and may learn other uſe- 
ful arts; but you muſt imitate them with 


great caution in their complicated ſyſtems 


of laws, politics, learning, religion; in their 
notions of good and evil, of virtues and 
vices. From their numerous, perplexing, 
and idle books on theſe ſubjects, your wiſ: 


men may be able to ſele& ſome few good 


things; from a hundred volumes may per- 


: es be extracted one or two fit for yew. 


F You will ls find that thoſe wiſe 


8 gone 


gone the afteneſt and fartheſt wrong in the 
things that concern them moſt, as in their 


religious, and in much of their civil policy; 
and in their ideas and regulations concern- 
ing, women, and the connection of the | 


ſexes. | 


. in the firſt, they have too frequently 


permitted the fearful and ſuperſtitious diſ- 


poſition of man to carry him too far, often 


into habits in which he loſt the original 


feelings and ſentiments of nature and of 
ſociety, without gaining any new ones of 
ſufficient, or of any beneficial influence on 
his conduct. Fear, a conſtant ſenſe of dan- 


ger, and of the utility of mutual aſſiſtance, 
having been obſerved as the moſt powerful 
motives to union, thoſe fears have been 


artificially kept alive after the dangers or 


original reaſons for them ceaſed to exiſt; ſo 


that by fear and ignorance mem were 
eaſily made and continued. ſuperſtitious, 


and thereby more readily frightened out of 
their money, and into ſubjection to other 
deſigning men. But this would have been 
no es evil, if the people had been left to 


K 2 BE | their 
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te: Fa ee in 1 N no degrees of 


ſuperſtition ; but when government came 
to be ſo ill adviſed as to take a part in their 


; quarrels, and to. eſpouſe and protect a par- 


ticular ſect, and to force and bribe people 


into it, then all liberty of opinion was loſt, 
equity and juſtice were injured, and 


people thenceforward hated and perſecuted 


each other for mere difference of 4 
or for Was born! in a W e 


2 


© * 


In our 1 dds we cannot at once 


relax all the original bonds of union and 


good behaviour, we may ſurely ſet them 
free from /ome of the moſt oppreſſive ſuper- 
ſtitious fears, if not too late; and keep it 
in view gradually to ſet them free from 


_ others, as we can apply to other principles 
in the mind, of a more pleaſant and more 


uſeful nature. The temporary regularity 
of a timid, ſubordination, is too trifling. an 
advantage, if it is one; and after a certain 
period is unneceſſary, and perhaps injurious 


to human nature. This ſuperſtitious diſ- 

poſition, you already ſee, may be ſo in- 

5 dulged and increaſed, as to create imagigary | 
| dangers 
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berriss FROM BARBARY: . 
4 and inviſible powers without: en ay 


Let us rather try to ſtop or mitigate it, if 


not gone too far. Let us venture by de- 


grees to teach them nearly the naked truth, 


and gradually baniſh every ſuperſtitious 2» 


practice, and retain only the worſhip of the 
One great, ' but unknown, Spirit. I have 
formerly thought myſelf obliged to make 
uſe of this ſuperſtitious diſpoſition, perhaps 
oftener than neceſſary, from want of op- 
portunities, and perhaps of abilities, to find 
better motives. Let us make amends by 
baniſhing thoſe ſelfiſh fears for better and 
more benevolent ſentiments; for the ſeeds 


of both are in us, and either may be culti- 


vated. 


“As to the intentions of the Great Spirit 


concerning ourſelves and this univerſe, you 


will be able to learn nothing from the 


poliſhed Europeans or Aſiatics, that you | 


can underftand. - Permit men individually 
to form what opinions they pleaſe concern- 
ing theſe, and all things. The only care of 
government is, to ſee that they tolerate, and 
do not torment nor inj ure each other about 

| K 3  ...._ opinions, 
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a TY 'You, muſt therefore 1 of 
their forming religious and other permanent 
communities on partial or ſelfiſh principles, 
inimical to others or to the whole, and be- 


coming then too powerful to be controlled. 
The moſt natural ſmaller communities, of 


vrhich the great one, the nation, conſiſts, are 
thoſe of families; and you will be cautious 
of the too great pre-eminence even of any 
of thoſe, and till more, of admitting of 


other more powerful aſſociations without 
agen regulation. | . 


* 


5 * Of the ee ns and ! 


of the different European nations, of which 


we have ſo often talked, you will be able to 
learn ſome things. Your wiſe men will 
collect ſuch parts as are applicable to you, 


from thoſe nations that have preſerved ſome 
of their natural liberties, and who endea- 


vour to obey only the laws, and thoſe of 
their own making: though none of them 
have been able to accompliſh or execute 


that plan. You will find that their -laws 
are becoming too numerous and compli- 


cated, and without attaining the object; in- 


conſiſtent, 


Nee 
5 . 
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ſtent, inadequate. to the purpoſes in- 
. tended, and moſt of them unfit for uu. 
However, you will ſee where they have ; | 
failed, from which. you may learn much, 
as well as from their leſſer laws of 1 
and eee in towns and e WY 


N. ations, 400 al 3 Foo Io 4a men, 
are apt to be unjuſt and cruel to each other. 
Try to preſerve yourſelves from this, as far 
as practicable, even in ſpite of the injuſtice 
and provocation of your neighbouring na- 
tions: mixing much with them by mar- 
liage and commerce, you may then con- 
tribute to reform the world, and incline 
them all to juſtice and to peace; but by 
being always prepared for war —1 fear it * 
at . eee | | 


« Perhaps your moſt piſwerſul enemy is 
your” own climate,—too good, too tem- 
perate, and furniſhing too few difficulties to 
ſtruggle with. The hardy inhabitants of 
the colder regions have generally ſubdued ' 
thoſe of the warmer and more fruitful. 
Lows muſt. therefore diligently keep up and 
1 15 N improve 
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improve your warlike arts and 


though you ſhould. never go to war” Much 
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in your ſervice—ſending the children of the 
plains to be e 5 any educates: FO 


may be done in this, by making a proper 
uſe of your mountains and mountaineers, 


carefully keeping them. united making 
but one people with the reſt in govern- 


ment, by intermarriages — employing them 
of the 


them) 


5 13 


« « We muſt continue to make our puniſh- 
ments milder and more certain. The ſenſe 
of ſhame is powerful. By timely manage- 
ment, even diſgrace may at length be al- 


moſt ſufficient to reſtrain your people, nearly 
as much as they can be reſtrained; for we 
muſt always expect ſome: vices and weak- 


neſſes:— They are unavoidable, and per- 


haps even hevellary:s in ihe whole of human 
affairs, 5 


4 


1 Mn afliſted by the  wiſeſt and beſt 
among you, will love and educate the youth, 
or rather encourage and help them. to 


_ educate themſelves, Nouriſh and exerciſe 
6 TT OE the 


F 


in the e 


eſſential uſes. Then teach them the nature 
of things, verbally and experimentally, in 


theſe you will find the experience and diſ- 


who travel will extract and abrid; ge many 


utility. Preſerve the utmoſt freedom in 


ſpeaking and writing, and you will improve 
in both, and in every e e aud 


inſtitution. © : 


Nor maſt you. 1 the TO” know- 


ledge and practice of poetry and muſic. . 
Theſe are the language of the heart, a8 words 


form that 1 the head or underſtanding. You 
have 


ceſſary. Sade ddr them to 5 
think, to ſpeak little and well; teach writ- 
ing, numbers, geometry, mechanics, to all, 
ſieſt and moſt direct manner; 
meſe you will find applicable to many and 


the ſhorteſt manner, always with a view to 
utility, as well as to ſatisfy eurioſity. In all 


coveries of the European nations of infinite 
uſe to you, and from them your wiſe men 


uſeful things. Exerciſe and form the judg- 
ment of youth as early as practicable; in this 
you will find numbers and geometry of great 


3 
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bi ere «aw ienced 1 60 
i ſentiments which they . er nd begin to * 
+1 | perceive how greatly they may yet b e im- bo 
bi | proved and heightened ;. indeed . may n 
5 n be N to n moral . yo 
17 ; « Though” you very widely 8 your * 
160 habits of war and diſcipline, as far as prac- WW 
" 5 ticable in peace, beware of going to war, of 
Il or of conquering more territory; for you * 
1 i [ have already ſufficient, with cultivation; to ® 
i 7 | maintain ten times your preſent numbers. oy 
is Perhaps you had better give up part of it, * 
; " and come to live nearer together, extending TI 
i! again by degrees as you increaſe. You WW 
{oil would then more effectually afſift, en 1 
g i ag improve each other. e 

1; Ha perfect e wiſts now 19 more 
impracticable than ever. You muſt differ _ 
in rank, eſtimation, and influence, according _ 

to your different degrees of merit, abilities, 

induſtry,, and riches; and then by birth. 

Only guard againſt the two great and dan- 

_ . gerous inequalities, which you will find 

| r difficult: —it may be partly ac- 


com- 
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compliſhed perhaps by limiting and divid- 5 
ing inheritances; and by marking well te V 
bounds of the powers you give. No one | 
muſt have power over another more than 
you may pleaſe by the laws to grant, taking 
care that even that be always the leaſt that 
will anſwer the purpoſe. Some public feſti- | 
vals might perbaps be inſtituted to good 
elfect, with certain ceremonies, amuſements, 
and exerciſes, that might ſerve, among 
other -purpoſes, to put you frequently in 
mind of your original and natural equality, 
in imitation of ſome former wiſe nations. 


> WH The inculcating, by a frequent revival, . 

dis ſenſe of original equality, is perhaps = 1 

» Wl among the beſt effects of your religion and | 
| eise feſtivals. e fr gs 7 2ho == 


1 


„The third, and I hind chaſe ſaid your 
moſt important care, will be to ROE the | 
eanmataen between the lexes. 9 0 1 ; : 


ſs 98 viſiting other countries for 1 | 
tion, you will find a great variety of oplr  _ 
nions, of laws and inſtitutions on ths  - 
+ matters. and will find the oldeſt and wiſeſt 5 


nations 


4 . 


_ other, before the magiſtrate, ſecuring the 


.% 


1 TTT FROM BARBARY: | 
15 nations ns if at a loſs how to confider the 


ſex, in what rank to place, or how to em- Ml © 
ploy them. You yourſelves have perhaps * 
been among thoſe who are the fartheſt 1 
wrong in this, and the wifeſt and moſt i im- WM. 
proved nations cannot ſerve as exam ples 2 
to ſet you right; perhaps the ultimate per- a 


fection of which. ſociety is capable, awaits 
only the proper and relative employment . 
of the two ſexes. You will therefore, az 
yet, be cautious of great changes or Innova- 
tions, and leave that connection as free as 
the. public order can poſhbly admit; per- 
mitting to all above a certain age, to form 
what engagements they pleaſe with each 


execution of ſuch contracts, and ſupporting 
the weaker ſex in thoſe ideas of a natural 
equality in rights with us, which you have 
now generouſly admitted; gradually dimi- 
niſhing the former exorbicant authority and 
ſuperiority of huſbands, and ſupporting the 
additional influence you have given to pa- 


decor 
rents over their children till the age « Th 
; ATTISge. * but v 


IF 


Tou 


— 


4 You will e fd 3 exper bs a WO 
ence, that monogamy and marriages for 
life, are more convenient and beneficial to 
the public and to your preſent ſyſtem, than 
polygamy and temporary engagements. It 
may perhaps be gradually introduced by 
ſome. encouragement. proportioned. to the _ 
1 bender en 850 cen aus. ; 
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* The Keb 1 education, 5 the as. 
ping is what concerns the public moſt; 
and you may for that pur] oſe be forced, in 
your new ſituation, to lay ſome additional 55 
reſtraints and duties on all the parties, on 
huſbands, wives, parents, children : only 
let theſe, and every other change, be intro- 
duced gradually, and let them be no more 
than abſolutely neceſſary to your views, 
and not merely to indulge the ſelfiſh tyranny 
of man, which will be apt to increaſe as he _ 
advances in arts and luxuries, without ſome . 
imely precautions both in reſtraints and 5 


CHD — Yo” 


rertions. Human beings will generally 
” {Wccome tyrants when not controlled. Laws, 5 
12 example, made by men for the women, 5 ; 
aut vithout: conſulting them, will generally s 
„ 


be e 58 not afraid nor e to 

give to the ſex their natural and equal ſhare 
of influence in families, f in ſociety, i in the 
ſtate. Let them continue to ſhare in your 
labours and exerciſes, and to be ſtill manly 
and ſtrong „and to be above all fooliſh 
_ ſhame, ne other weakneſſes, when neceſ- 
ſary. Teach them all you know. They 


55 wilt teach JO: W in their Sete and 


Far ts,” arts. 80 a 85 
gin to find them more uſeful and agreeable 
as companions, aſſiſtants, and counſellors, 
1 than ed as ſlaves and domeſtics.” 


'« You have arendy: ſome women 8 
you may conſult on any ſubject; and by 
confidential and proper treatment, you wil 
ſoon render many more worthy of being 
conſulted. But beware of all extremes: 
avoid that of your neighbours, who treat 
the ſex like beaſts of burden; and that 
of ſome European nations, who: promote 
an over-weening delicacy and refinement 
that indulges in weak and wild fancies 
wichout end, and polls and deb 
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women for Ine: dolles hag nee 4 8 
timidity and bad nerves, over-modeſty _ 
and reſerve, all Which are almoſt digni- 
hed into virtues; whereas compaſſion is 
the moſt they cat claim. Education will 


ſoon correct all their defects: in know- 0 
| ledge and underſtanding, a habit main- 


tain. uff in ee courage, <__ 15 
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4 Wels not WA VRP eee as to | 
aſſiſt, or rather improve upon, nature. 
Avarice, envy, and the other hurtful paſſions, 
are not to be cultivated becauſe they are 
natural. Neither the brutal force and ty= 
ranny of man, nor the natural weakneſs and 
timidity of women, are to be indulged and 
increaſed becauſe they are found in human 
nature. In ſhort, ann hurtful or incon- 


by education and habit: PR is the intent 


of ſociety. In viſiting the great cities of | 


Europe, and thoſe of- Aſia, you will ſee 
examples of thoſe. oppoſite extremes. On 
youu wiſdom will owe the choſing ſome 

medium 


are to be repreſſed and modified 5 


medium or r different path! g It 
Drake e not 
with us, | and be found of 


: 8 
* 8 
GS oon 


. and even there, you arc already in the habit 


bo of conſulting them: many of them have 
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„ - ban begin & to rr Net ae 
"northern: nation. 
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In the hiſtory _ conan 


to ſpoil each wi pat nes Wals 40 1 as 
: to abhor maſculine or learned women, like 
ſſome in Europe, you will then probably 
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to the weather. 
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Penn mothers ending to ex I 


The nation that ſhall: firſt introduce 
einen to their councils, their tl 
. ſeminaries of learning, will probal 


ho: oppoſite extremes. You may e 
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be dhe ſex” the na in 18 Try 
285 10g ef b 
iſe and impre yours and their 
oun, 's A vatitty of | ways which FE Enow 
dhe Inip tanee" of der tale Aich idee 
in every ching ornamental; in all the arts 
which you will now ſee ariſe from wealth 
and leiſure; in every thing that can produce 
either ſenſual, or elegant and refined, plea- 
ſures“ If you dignify their character by a 
free and manly education; and keep them 
to a near reſerablance with yourſel ves, they 
eturn will temper and refine your minds 
and your maitiers, and without the danger 
of rendering you, or your ſons, too effemi- 
nate; ſo that you will meet half-way,. and, 
being more alike, and better àcquainted 
chan form rly,' objects. of intercourſe. will 
multiply, and vou will be: fitter" Oy” 
for cach other. VFC 
\ «The pow rs that a are given us 6% na- 
tare, a are © el rtainly 1 intended to be uſed end 
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| to ach wu to ver my e 

| which the other ſex. is a neceſſary party 
concerned, and our natural counſellors and 

aſſiſtants. That happineſs muſt conſiſt in 
the proper. uſe and management of the 


powers of labour, of thought, and of Plea- 


fare ; but the application and ces re- 
s the Jos: efforts wa wot ſexes.” 


#0 Costs to 8⁰ every << natith 4 to 
your temples in thoſe beautiful groy 

among your mountains. There, under the 
direction of your bards, and of your wiſe 
and good men and women, accompanied by 
your harps and flutes, rejoice. and ſing 
praiſes to the Great Spirit. - There perform 
your hymns and dances (over which your 


choſen women preſide by turns) to the me- 


mory of the great and good of both ſexes, 
whom you. have fo wilcly choſen wv com- 
memorate. | 


te 12 8 that be a day of 3 n 


ſuch means u to baniſh. every contrary 
practice 


a — — — vw oe ay_ 


| and manner that they, may chuſe to pre- 
ſeribe; and endeavour gradually to aboliſh 
every ather ſuperſtitious practice, and 2 
cially thoſe of a horrid, diſmal, or cruel 
tendency. The Great Spirit and Governor 
of the Univerſe cannot ea in Four 
milerys but ii in Four Wige 
« Yau . rae 7 hg * nations, 
| and your own practice, to build more 
cautiful temples, and to adorn them; and 
will learn more pleaſing ſongs, and i improve 
your muſic;—all within the bounds pf ele- 
gant and ſublime ſimplicity. By the wiſ⸗ 
dom of your directors, whom you will im- 
plicitly obey, you will be taught how to be 
cautious of indulging in the en either 
* 3 or of ne 
Hut „ The Search Ry this beſt, or ann; in 
every thing, is an eternal approximation, 
but which can never terminate in this 
voin 5 and the way to farther improve- 
158 e „ ENT 
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ment at Andes Sofa ever be * 8 5 N . 4 
: — you inereaſe your wants, and then come 


to ſupply them with more eaſe; and then 


to find time for experiment, reflection, and 
ſpeculation, you will begin to perceive the 
importance · of ſecuring open and direct 


roads to truth and knowledge; and you 
muſt therefore he watchful to prevent any ſet 
of people from ſhutting any of them up on 


pretence of the enquiry being finiſhed; and 


no more to be diſcovered; or on > ANF: other 


* 


— 


1 hall 1 you Tos: general en 
tions, with ſome laws and regulations for a 
future period; ſome ſhort hiſtories of na- 
tions that have erred and gone to ruin; the 


methods of diſcovering uſeful knowledge by 
means of experiment and mathematics, 
which you will find of great uſe . But 
other things muſt firſt be attended to, vis. 
the ſmaller and domeſtic concerns. The 
leſſer diviſions of villages and families muſt 


all be carefully attended to, and be properly 


placed and employed; and then the larger 
and u. N — 0 the country by 


We 14 Tiven, 
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*. ee eme with your pro- 
perty and improvements; and then will be 
the important time that will require all your * 
{kill and wiſdom, and all may prove in- 
ſufficientʒ as has been hitherto the caſe with 
moſt nations. There is a period between 
the rude and civilized Rate, in which na- 
tions generally ſowy the ſeeds of their π⁹ 
deftruttion. I mean to collect all the di- 
rections and remedies I can for you, againſt 
that period. The firſt and chief precau-- 
tion ſeems to be that of reſtraining tge 
buſy ſpirit of legiſlation and regulation that 
will then ariſe, and that ſeems to ſeize all 
nations fo ſoon as they can write and reaſon. 
a little. Let your laws increaſe very ſlowly. 
Bear long with the evils, and beware of the 
| remedies, till well aſſured of theſe being the 
| lefſer evils. Depend moſtly 01 on education 
y EL ou as Ren can. 
6 « By TER ab bonne other leſſons to be 
explained, and others which I ſhall leave 
behind me, this nation may eſcape many 


3 a 


. 


ofthe mi 


fortunes that- have beſallen other 


eee e reep 
of you, may certainly be made of ſervice to 
the Whole; not fo much in quickening N 
pour progreſs, as in directing it aright. 
certain time; there are ſteps. which you 
eannot overleap; but I may help you to | 
ſhorten the way, and point out the objects m 
0 to be kept in view for that purpoſe, either 
in your travels, experiments, or other re- 
ſearches; or in _ W learned, = fe 


| en nn r 

105 told 3 a 1 many more particu- l 

lars than I chuſe to trouble you with, or F 

can now remember. You may perceive it 4 

is incomplete as a ſyſtem, and may think it R 

perhaps. incoherent and impracticable. The 0 

chief doubt of its practicability proceeds, 5 

perhaps, from its being too rational: but we 1. 

muſt recollect that neither reaſon | nor Women 

have yet had their full and proper influence ; 


In the world; and till they come nearer to 1 
that point, we can only gueſs at their power. 
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[ AM eue to you for pales me in | 
mind. I did intend to give you ſome 
more memorandums of this country, moral 
and political; but as their importance ſeems 
to diminiſh. as our departure approaches, [ = 
fear many of them are forgotten, | 5 ein 


This Hilpert G84 of an lngolent 
diſpoſition, like moſt of his countrymen, is 
nevertheleſs of an anxious mind, a reſtleſs 
and perpetual negociator; and he means 
never to let you reſt, more than his own 
ſubje&s: you muſt be always expecting 
ſome embaſſy, meſſage, or demand from him. 
When every thing elfe ſeems to be ſettled, 
he will probably make ſome alteration | 
on. your duties, and may double them at 
once, though you already think them too 
. 2 hat will oecaſion freſh negocia- 
L 4 "= - 5... 


to be as the neceſſaries of life to bim; and 
he will generally take care to create. motives 
4 and ere for * wy *F I 0 . 2 


. hardly be any general rule of conduct. 
EE - They. are generally both capricious and de- 
5 ceitful. We muſt follow them as well as 


1, 3 > 1 


we can, and, like themſelves, go on with 
temporary ſhifts, and take occaſional | mea- 
ſures, as it were from hand to mouth. You 
have put up with affronts enough to ſhow 


fo that you muſt expect many more en 
and demands, 4 Bom ext ork 


| "Bip has Lens more A ld of you _ of 
any other power, which he will not readily 
forgive. He will probably take every oe- 


| friends, as heretofore; and he ſeems highly 
_ pleaſed at having eſcaped out of that ſitua- 
tion. He deſired the interpreter to tell me 
the other day, apropos to nothing, that the 
Pte. of the ee is 3 ſoon to be taken 


Gown, 


5 1 ending. e e all of which ſeem | 


5 dealing with. theſe. e Mae can 


that you do not mean to quarrel with him, 


caſion to ſhow that you are not now his only 


tl 
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been e him ſo, and will be. attentive't9y 


keep him up in that hope and idea. Indeed, 


moſt nations are now vying. with each 


other for the higheſt place in his favours. 


and the chief. object. .of zall is, to | 
us; and they will now. eaſily eee We 


are all his tributaries. Such is the diſgrace- 
ful policy of the times with regard to theſe 


piratical ſtates, and which may laſt till ſo; 


event. ſhall happen. to make us, all aſhamed | 
of ourſelves. Nations are not aſhamed to 5 


follow each other in the moſt diſgraceful 


politics, though ſo. . in ee wy 5 


uleful ard en b K ophab? 
144 Fog 8915 


Thoſe 2 5 ene of 57 En npe ror with 


the other | Chriſtian powers were ſo un- - 
popular here, that it required a great deal 


of money, and all the arts of a moſt artful. 
and deſpotic e ta ne en go hy 


with the My | 5 0 lid not * 


A : 


I believe we dats” rg more e uten Y 


than any other nation, aſſiſt him to improve 


his force and his Duden if that were prac- 
| 98 ticable. 
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to alten us, and would then 


there are kHkewiſe Soles when they ſhould 
be checked: the remembrance of the laſt 


war we had with them laſted a long time, 


and indeed is not yet quite worn out of 
their memory: it has long helped to keep 
them in order, and to maintain among them 
_ certain reſpect ard dread of the — 


a 1 i # 2 : . 5 
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Moors, 1 Tones in Wer 
e ge, have often great natural ſaga- 


city and penetration, and know a character 


at ſight, full as well as any of us. Aware 
of Barbarian cunning, we muſt be con- 
ſtantly on our guard, and be ready to give 
up, in a moment, the moſt favourite and 
long-laboured plans or objects of negocia- 
tion, diſconcerted by their en their 
mann or ee | WES. 


A8 to cher commerce, 706 my were 
know it nearly enough. You will ſee it can 
be 


They would not probably venture | 


—— 


: | ur — : —&1 
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he of no great importance to us, or to any 
other nation, except to your garriſon. They 
have had of late as far as thirty ſhips an- 
wally, m moſtly Engliſh, loaded' at their 
weſtern ports. That trade might indeed 
ſoon be doubled, and trebled, by a better 
kind of e e e more of PE | 
aliſtance 10 
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I 155 hal two more converſations with 
the Prince, and had the good fortune to fix 
his attention longer than I ever ſaw it fixed 
before, except to foot- ball, or ſhooting at a 
mark. Some of his queſtions were curious 
for their ſagaeity, and others for their ſim- 
plicity and ignorance. He believes. they 
are to ſet about conquering | Chriſtendom 
after they have ſettled certain domeſtic 
affairs; j and he has no doubt of ſucceeding, 
when they can bring all their force to act. 
| find that, notwithſtanding their cloſe 
friendſhip with Carlos, they mean ſoon to 
mak ſome of his fortreſſes. py 
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* the Basses this Charager, een 15 
Policy, and their Efects.— 07 the Mars, ; 
$13 and of” national Characters. O Fuſlice, g 
Government, and State of Society,. . 
\HIS Emperor underſtands che Moon . 
1 perfectly; but his genius or character 
* not well calculated to make the moſt of 8 
theirs. His mode of government, his per- 
petual rapacity, is more diſguſting to them, 
and perhaps more hurtful to population, Wl m 
and to the neceſſary i improvements, than all WM ch 
the cruelty of his predeceſſors. But that is w. 
exactly what he means: to impoveriſh and as 
depopulate the country is his object. Deſ-¶ di 
potiſm cannot bear the proſperity of its I m. 
ſubjects, and ſeems to wiſh they all 10 0 but ki; 
one neck, to be cut ob; at one e wi 
A cruel and 1 Kipoſition i in \ both * 
maſter and ſlave, is perhaps the natural pro-W bu 
duce of this ſpecies of 9 al + 


much 
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1 leſs degree of uncertainty in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of property, or of the fruits of their 


labour, would be ſufficient to damp or repel 


all the activity and induſtry of men. The 


| ſubordinate members muſt follow the head; 
and all muſt be rapacious and pers 


Such, to many people, ſeems to be- the 
character of the Moors, given them by na- 
ture; but it is only the produce of their 
government. I believe they did not merit 

this charakter ing” their” ole” times in 
Span- eee . 25 i | 
This e a 0 more bin mane 4 hit 
moſt of his predeceſſors, and of a different 
character, perhaps deſerves to be conſidered 
with more attention. But he means not, 
as many imagine, to encourage arts and in- 
duſtry, nor military merit, nor any other 
merit. It is only his avarice that makes 
him agree to theſe unconſtitutional truces 
with the Chriſtian powers, which, by open- 
ing the ports for the ſake of duties, has 
given an appearance of ſome commerce, 
but which the ſame avarice will again ſoon 
check or 29 by W He is even 
afraid 


 pARDARY.. 


afraid of any 1 of merit or popularity 
in any of his ſubjeQs; and hen he pro- 
feſſes to eſteem and encourage it, he means 
only to deceive. He is cunning and artful, 
n both from natural character and 
from long habit; perhaps originally from 
ne a, The deg uf OR: are we 
| cannot eaſily Judge of, 


"Ms glad! of government, if» a (OR of 
g mh ſhifts and rapacious oppreſſion 
_ deſerve the name of plan, is generally ſimple, 
and has but one object in view; but 


that he endeavours to conceal, : and to ren- 


der his proceedings complex and crooked, 

without any apparent neceflity, avoiding 
all appearance of rule or method, perplexed 
and myſtical without a cauſe, as if to keep 
up the habit, or . W the malicious 
_—_— of rene 


5 


Though deftruQion 3 1s ule the ches, 
or the means employed by this kind of 
government, this man's method. of accom- 
phiſhing it is different from thoſe formerly 
in uſe. The 255 or object which he has 


always 
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a in view, is a PEE. to d 


nions into his own poſſeſſion, which | at 
once ſatisfies. his ain 


and weakens the people, that he may — 


them the eaſier. And he ſucceeds. 3 
an amazing degree, conſidering the B 
arg and AYBRIGP: he has to. deal with, 


Bot after all theſe precautions, and the 
conſequences of extreme internal weakneſs 


and poverty, we find that ſuch countries 
are not therefore much leſs ſubject to viglent 
and deſtry tive revolutions. It is the vigi- 
lance of the monarch, more than the de- 


bility of the people, which ſaves them from 


thoſe tumultuous rebellions, and pretenders 


to the throne, to which they have been 
formerly ſo much accuſtomed. Their hiſtory 
is full of perpetual tumults, maſſacres, and. 
civil wars. There has hardly been a peace- 
able ſucceſſion, before this, nor ſo long a 
peace as during this reign, w which is cer- 
tainly much to the credit of his preſent 
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Deſolation ti 4. n Lots en 


3 to increaſe, in ſpite of all their 
peace and commerce: Whole ſuburbs and 
villages are gradually fal ing to ruins. 
Large tracts of country, formerly occupied 

and cultivated by M. Iſh mael's black colo- 
nies, lie now in barren waſte; And it ap- 


pears, that the country flouriſhed more 


under that piratical and mercileſs tyrant, 
than it does under the humane and com- 
e N but e ee ane 


is 


The people are e High in with- 


Z ing for war, as it makes them of ſome 
conſequence to their maſter; and ſuch 


people may certainly gain more by piracy 
than they do now by commerce or induſtry. 
Nay, they are probably incapable of either, 


beyond a certain degree of what is barely 
neceſſary to exiſtence. If a country could 


poſſibly improve under ſuch a government, 


we ſhould have ſeen here ſome ſigns of it 
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= fon, | had: worn 1 to by 1 
id, by thoſe who know. 
bind . . his time in conſtant fear 
and anxiety. The nature Or turn of his ; 
policy and mode of government proceeds 
from his character; and that you have ſeen 
formed in his youth, as uſual, by various 
cireumſtances. Long driven about the 975 
kingdom with his father, by competitors 
and rebellion; expoſed to continual dan- 
gers, treachery, and alarms, he ſeems 865 
have acquired an habitual horror of all 
theſe, and fancies that his ſafety muſt cons. 
fiſt in the mifery and weakneſs of his people. 
He endeavours. to reconcile them to theſe 
unpopular meaſures of peace, by ſhewing 
them the guns, mortars, and batteries, 
which he gains from thoſe Chriſtians, (poor 
fools 1). and by which they themſelves are 
all to be e ſome Sr or oo. : 
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* wn chip * war "that appears on 19 0 
his coaſt he ſees fraught with double 5 . 
In the deſtructien of uy of "_ batteries, 

Vor, I. . i 


\people undeceived; ; and ence rebellion, de 
throning, Ve. acdc eſp . 

| thips"be' Engliſh, whom he Mie he 
dreads. He is obſerved to be very uneaſy, 
and does not probably fleep well, during on 
the time cp Irs of Tye are on his'coaſt. 
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5 = + Moors, it is teln in Are cke wr; 

and impatient, treacherous and ecruel, and 
require now to be governed with a rod of 
iron, which muſt be kept conſtantly in their 
ſight. When once they begin to riſe, and can 
find a leader, as in moſt deſpotie countries, 
they preſently go to all the extremes of 
deſperate cruelty and deſolation. Some 
very trifling matter is ſufficient, at Gates, to 
ſet them all up in armed confuſion. This 
was indeed nearly the caſe lately, from a 
ſhort illneſs of his m majeſty : they already 
began to fancy he was dead, and his death 
concealed ; and he, on hearing that gun- 
powder bad ſuddenly riſen to double its 

uſual price, thought it NT, to ſthew 
himſelf, | though, Rill 1 ill. b 


75 bb 


a,: at diſtant mon ods 


We | likewiſe. FR Ai 3 e 
among very diſtant nations, while in the 


rude or early ſtages of ſociety. But arts, 
civilization, and modes of government, 
lead them oſten as it were in oppoſite di- 
rections, and preſently create ſtriking differ - 

ences between them, The Greeks, Phce- 
nicians, Carthaginians, and Arabs, have all 


been great nations, though of very different 


characters, and yet were all probably formed 
from nearly the ſame kind of original ma- 


terials, from people very like theſe Moors. 
However, theſe African nations ſeem gene- 


1”: 


partie eee in, ee it is dif. 
ficult, to eſtimate how much f and we ſhall 
nunue tf; have. different ſyſtems and 8 
pi Concern Ng thoſe things. We e 
now, erer, that laws, inſtitutions, 
mers, and cuſtoms, will. 3 in time prevail 
over thoſe diſpoſitions which we. ſuppoſe 
given ure; and that the, character of 
m 1 very 
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5 es to eee certain ſamei 
of character in many points, t rough all 
| riods of their hiſtory. They ſeem always : 
to have conſiſted of the fame kind of quick 
and volatile, but weak and combuſtible, 
materials. As troops, we ſhall find them 
ſtill the ſame kind of fiery, irregular, deſul- 
tory light-horſe, as the Numidians and 
Mauritanians probably were in the time of 
the Romans, if we make allowance for the 
colouring and dignity of the Roman hiſ- 
torians. They might, even now, ſoon be 
made capable of powerful ſudden attacks, 
but not of any great and continued efforts. 
They could never probably be made to 
ſupport any ſyſtem of conduct long with 
| ſufficient patience and firmneſs. Oppoſed | 
to a ſteady diſciplined army, their barbarian 
impatience would ſoon appear, and give to 
a vigilant enemy deciſive advantages. Na- 
turally ſagacious, quick, and intelligent, f 
they might ſoon be taught, to a certain de- 
gree, how to make uſe of their natural 
advantages; but all would as ſoon be ne- 
glected and forgotten again, if not kept up 
vs conſtant diſcipline, 15 which the Maho- 
1 metans 
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me in general are probably oaths 
—thoughtleſs and improvident, yet rapact- 
ous. and avaricions.: the inconfiſtencies of 
human nature are every where numerous; 
in this ſtate of ſociety they are more re- 
en and different from thoſe of civil- ; 
1zation.',| II ough frightened into reaſon 
to-day; nen they forget their danger, 
and careleſsly return to their former habits, 5 
though aſſured they will fail of ſucceſs. 
Here are no permanent ranks of people or 
of families, nor difference of manners; all 
are equally good company. Deſpotiſ m 
brings all to a level, and that level is near 
the meaneſt of the ſpecies. A government, 
where all the vices of human nature are the 
natural produce, muſt create a reſemblance 
of character throughout the individuals, | 
and between all ſuch eee, HORNET: 3 
distant. JJ 8 


1 TY FROM BARBA 


My guides and proteftor on this j journey, 
one of the emperor's friends, is now em- 
ployed in preſſing horſes for us, and in let- 
ting them free again, for payment. _ His 
toil and induſtry have been . in this 
LS. M3. ways. 


a 


1. 1 5 T ths ROM B ARB] x 5 i, 
way, letting no opportunity eſcape. him of 
making a blankil = 220, The Mooriſh 
avarice is far beyond ours, and we ſhould" 
think they might therefore be made induſ- 
trious, though now of ſo oppoſite a cha- 
racter. After he has made what he can 
| in this way, then I muſt pay the hire at a 
very dear rate, which is alſo moſtly his 
profit; and there is no remedy but pa- 
tience. Juſtice is ſo far from being ready 
and eaſy here, that people chuſe to ſubmit 
to the moſt violent outrages rather than 
apply for it; and now it is only to be had 
at the capital, from his majeſty, and very 
uncertain even there. It ſhould not ſur- 
Priſe us to find the people ſo bad; it is 
rather N they are not Wark, 
There leſs robbing on the roads 
during this reign than formerly, as this 
monarch will admit of no robbers beſides 
himſelf, unleſs he i Is well paid for the li- 
cence, which is yet done ſometimes in par- 
ticular caſes, though not ſo much as uſual. 
On this principle the baſhaw may pillage 
what he pleaſes, provided he carries it all 
to his maſter, for ſharing it with bim is 
not 
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N m eee ee Pricey F 
little for himſelf, e he knows it will | 
be taken from him wit puniſhment. 
In ſhort, it is ee eee the ſtrong may 
oppreſs the weak the Moor may beat and 
rob the poor Jew, who dares not complain 
for many reaſons. All ſpoils become lawful 
when nne, thare en to his ow” 


Wand it poſſible for a even A 1 2 PY 
the Juſtice neceſſary in a great kingdom 10 
proceed from the throne, a rapacious rabble 
of the friends and attendants of royalty ſur- 
round and intercept it. In ſuch a ſtate 
there muſt always be more than ſufficient 
examples of impunity and inj juſtice, to en- 
courage many e ene oi 


| In the rude ſtate, while property is 8 
inſecure or undivided, certain crimes and 
vices, as theft or robbery, are not conſidered 
in the ſame degree of turpitude as among a 
Tettled and civilized people. Declining na- 
tions are probably worſe, weaker, and more: 
vicious, than thoſe that are riſing, though 


— 


near the Ae ſtate of ignorance,” In the 
. 5 
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nung ſtate, they may help one another up; 3 
in the other, they pull each other down: ſo 
. where there is the moſt neceſſity for private 
' virtues, for mutual aſſiſtance, there is the 
leaſt to be found. Friendſhip and fidelity 
are ſometimes the produce of oppreſſion, 
— which preſſes men as it were cloſer together 
for mutual aſſiſtance or defence; but when 


that is once given up and deſpaired of, ſo- | 


ciety is in a manner diſſolved; every virtue, 
humanity itſelf, is deftroyed'; diſtruſt or 
malevolence breaks all the uſual bonds of 
union: accordingly we find here hardly 
any moral ſenſe of right and wrong. We 
find they all conſider each other as per- 
fectly perfidious.— All wiſh to oppreſs and 
rob in their turn. They conſider their be- 
ing detected only as a misfortune. 


} . 


You may + "Galt bs durfte 10 dey, 


in ſuch a ſtate, can exiſt for any time, if it 


can be ſaid to exiſt as a ſociety it may be 


conſidered rather as a ſtate of warfare. All 
tends here to produce a diſmal kind of un- 
certainty which hangs over life, and ſtifles 
in embryo almoſt every voluntary exertion, 
and which brings all to a certain degree of 


mean - 


in ſpeculation, calculated to produce. Some 
diſtant hope of change, or of eſcaping un- 


noticed in the crowd, even the thoughtleſs 5 | 


and inconſiderate nature of men, all help 
to carry them on, and induce them to hoard 


up even what they know will be taken 
from them to take wives and eſtabliſh 
families; ; and to try, as they are hurried | 


on through life, like the flocks on their 
journey, to ſnatch a mouthful of eaſe or en- 


joyment as they paſs. Happily, many things 


tend to keep men nearer to an equality 1 in 
happineſs than APNEArances indicate. 


In 95 of the mountainous parts of 


this country, where this government does 
not reach, the people ſeem better, more 
induſtrious, ſteady, and provident, in their 


poor little . 5 lite. They have fixed 


habit- 


is avs with which we are unacquainted, 
and which is therefore worth our confider- _ 
ing; but chat degree is, I think, ſeldom ſo | 
great as might be expected: no principles 
or moral cauſes ever go ſo far in practice, 
nor have all the influence which they ſeem, 
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ſtance among . eee, plain, 


that ſuch a government as this is worſe than 
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ft n 1 6 | tyrannie a Is 
enerally a weak one. It never has in 


fact half the power it pretends to exereiſe.— 
Moving by fits and ſtarts, in no ſettled 
walk or ſyſtem; by turns all violence, or 
all lethargy ; the parts of the confuſed ma- 
| chine are not fitted nor ready to obey, ſo 
that all its efforts ſhew either a waſte or a 


want of power, and its greateſt exertions 


tend only to deſtruction. The deſpot can 
deſtroy, but can ſeldom be obeyed, as he 


defires. On ſeeing this emperor's orders 
often diſputed at his very gates, it gives an 


_ Engliſhman pleaſure to recolle& that our 


laws are better obeyed and executed in our 


- remoteſt dominions, than thals of the by 


rant in his © own VOPR 
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lars, though T may ſometimes be inſenſibly 
led into both. I am frequently in doubt if 


deſerve much of our time and attention, 
though full of great leſſons for govern- 
ments and princes. Many things might, 
doubtleſs, be found to ſatisfy the hiſtorical 
ing only for things of utility, or what I 


here arts, cuſtoms, ſuperſtitions, which 
might be traced to Aſia, and to the re- 


parts 


do not wiſh to deal much in particu- 


the life and manners of ſuch a people as this 


curioſity of the antiquarian, but I am look 


may fancy to be ſuch. We might'diſcover - 


moteſt antiquity ; ſo we may, in various 
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ao of de, . may be th 
of preſents, their funerals, and reſpect for the 
dead, their tools, ornaments, dreſs, recrea- 


tions, ceremonies, domeſtic employment, 
Though the arts and manners of periods 


which we have paſſed and left behind 
may be more the objects of curioſity than 
of utility; yet in the loweſt condition of 
human nature, we may ſtumble upon ſome- 
thing unexpectedly uſeful, and every ſtate 
may furniſh matter for inſtructive reflec- 
tion. We were wiſhing the other day that 


our Engliſh cooks were to learn here ſome 


of their ceconomical and ſavoury methods 
of drefling ſome viands and vegetables, in 
the ſteam of the pot ; and that our coun- 
try carpenters. and other tradeſmen might 
learn ſome of their ſimple ways of work- 
ing, and of executing great works with fo 
few tools and ſo little affiſtante. The moſt 
poliſhed -nations may find ſomething to 
learn from the moſt favage. In the moun- 

. tains, and in the country, men make their 
own ſhoes, furniture, and utenſils, which 
in the towns is the work of ſeparate pro- 
feſſions. Ne ſeem to paſs their time 
| chiefly 


the cuſtom 
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ing, al of which: they p Wien uch be 
yond What is ufual in Europe. Ho 1 
many can be maintained in idleneſs, ind. 
by what labour, of which fo little is to be 
ſeen in the c unt -x g 5 can only be ace 01 wt 
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exertion, i uſing the poor horſe with a 
roughneſs and violence fitter for a wild 
bealt that they wi 
bridle. and ſpurs of a treme 


uction, which preſently make 


ſidered as tolerably good light-horſe, or ra- 
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they perform in the other extreme of on | 


ſhed to tame, with a 
ndous and 723 


his mouth and ſides run with blood. Theſe 
nding: fits which they ſometimes take, ſeem- , 
ingly a- propos to nothing, they conſider jas 

a kind of war- exerciſe: the moment any 
of theſe fellows gets upon a horſe, he thinks 
of fighting, and begins to go through the 
motions of it, brandiſhing and attacking in 
their way, ſo that you would think him 
half mad. Individually they may be con 


ther as materials N en faire, if they, could 
| 5 
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5 attack, with their ha fond the * 


riety and frequency of their charges, 
be made to have great effec, er on 
troops unaccuſtomed to them. 1 believe 
General r borrowed many of his ex- 
cellent ideas of ci from Turks and 
1 mare Darn em as 1 They have 
no idea of any regular drill or exerciſe. 
FT V ſometimes wow nds ten am at a 


as "pa near, under fey yark 
But their boar-hunt is a fine manly, diver- 
ſion. Their foot- ball, or pallane, as in Italy, 


is good exerciſe. Some jugglers and ſtory- 


tellers, who exhibit ne to the crowd 
on a market-day, fi "the" n of thei 
en diverſions. © 422 CPs 
The beſt part of this avail 1s 5 
continuance of the old and warlike practice 
of the prince or chief appearing frequently 
among his people on horſeback : it is nov 


hecome a a audience or levee two ot 
9 | e 


government could not go on without it. 


„ Ono ew Andi ſe: e by 
thereby berufe bd Salben ae | 
all in their-own. ſimple” and direct manner. 
If it were poſſible for uncontrolled power 55 
to be ſteady, uniform, or conſiſtent, in its: 
proceedings; if theſe general orders of the 
emperor, iſſued verbally at levees, pro- 
ceeded from à wiſe and connected plan, 
and were firmly carried into execution; 


they might in time have almoſt the force 


of laws, and might . much farther _ 
t the country, poſſeſſing the great 


througl 10 * p 
advantages of military 


8, in prompti-: 


tude and obedience ; but, alas! no human 5 
individual, and ſtill leſs a ſucceſſion of them, 
can probably ever be found equal to ſuch 


a ſituation as his. To do any good ſeems 


to 9 . the wiſdom of the moſt en- 
4 Bede KL: 


in uch a-country.- This e be, my 
check ſo many abuſes, and to keep ſo many _ 
people in awe, that I ſuppoſe this e ET 
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We do not amy: f apres who i ft to. 
ſucceed. Muley Idris (the preſent emperors 
uncle, who is dying), or who can equal kim 


in addreſs, artifice, extortion, or in the ma- 
nagement of the public buſineſs: here; fo 


that-the emperor muſt now have upon his 
own ſhoulders the whole buſineſs of the 
nation, which will not therefore be better 


editioully done: he cannot 


delegate pe power ſufficient| for: _ los; ; 


| this e . a ae Ny em 


early habits. His Phyſician, your poor 


Portugueſe doctor, Don Juan, we hear will 
be in danger if this prince dies; it ſeems 
it is not uncommon here to put a do 


death for en his rü e kene 
or N min. d, ede 
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q laſting in theſe matters re- „ 
: wiſdom and ſtability of the 
t. But ew or none Kk 
ein be of much APRON . 
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beſt; government. 2 
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their ſaints might be well, were il it for any 


wo 


thing but folly, or rat 
eility, by Which tho 


ado. 


e people” enjoy a kind. 
ty of pleaſe, and . 
ſeem to bave great influence: their = Ws 
which is generally I believe affected, is con- 
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- diſtant nor ignorant enough to Bert a per- 
ticular account of 855 e bere. 58 


Vou fee eng Uke ae. and 
prieſts ſeem. fortunately always to obtain 
Tome influence over men through all the 
tages of ſociety, and more eſpecially. in its 
earlier periods, for which indeed it ſeems 
wore peculiarly adapted, as a tiecefſary 
fupplement to the defects of low and order; 
and it muſt continue to be always: a good 
appendix to the code whenever it can be 
kept within bounds, or reformed and cur- 

- tailed of ſuperfluous power when, neceſſary. 
As the code of laws and modes of educa- 
tion become more perfect, the neceſſity for 
a ſuperſtitious. and all-governing religion 
probably dimintſhes ; and the authority of 
ns profeſſors ſhould be carefully regulated | 
and reſtrained. within bounds while it is 
' practicable, and before they, gain a head 
of power not afterwards to be controlled. 
You Know ſome other R RATE: not been 
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6 ; influence 
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and 


end to leſſen the effects of private re- 
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power of the deſpot, whenever his ns 1 


Ao 


or rs 1 pg it. 


n If one 'of theſs faints, by ſome forttinate 


Ee chain of circumſtances, were to turn out to 
h de a man of genius .and information, he 


. N 2 might 


/ 


endung 1b e n all 1 55 
of OR and. AIR much of their 


5 here ſometimes tap 5 
the hand of bloody and rapacious tyranny; 


venge, as it is uſual for people to take re- 

fuge there againſt their enemies, who are 
generally obliged to reſpect them, and ſome- 
times againſt the ſovereign himſelf, though 

e he does not always reſpe&t them. The 
effects of them might be of ſome benefit; 

'- WH # they could be made to protect the inno- 
- WH cent and not the guilty, as is pretended; . 
r but we know caſes to the contrary, and it | 
nis notorious that the guilty have been there 
protected as in Spain, and that the inno- 
d Wl cent have been given up to the ſuperior. 
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might do. what he pleaſed” whh ſack 4 
people; he might improve, reform, and 
new-model, the whole nation and its go- 
verument. The improbability.: of ſuch a one 


ever being produced here baniſhes the ide 


'of ſpeculating” upon it. But as we become 
| Intereſted in our own ſpeculations, we can- 
not help looking forward with a degree of 
Pleaſure, and hope to ſome future period of 


conqueſt or colonization of this country 


again from Europe; and yet upon reflec- 
tion we may fear it is ſtill far diſtant, We 


have not yet, I fear, got near enough to the 


termination of the long period of ſuperſti- 


tion and fanaticiſm, and we muſt pro- 


. * 


bably wait for that of reaſon before ſuch 
events can be produced. Though the Ma- 
homedan conqueſts and eſtabliſhment are 
not perhaps ſo firm and intimate here as 
generally imagined, and might be rather 
_ eaſily overturned by certain operations from 
the north, aſſiſted by colonies from the ſouth; 
but mankind;, — chis yet ee a 


* 8 we may think: of ee 4 the not 
of Europe, Mahomediſm and the ſouth of Ree certainly 
ſtill n the epithet of e 
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ge, are nowhere ſufficiently. / cd VEN 
and prepared to mix well and intermarry 5 
with the natives, nos the natives with them, 
not even in the countries where they emi- 
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grate moſt to each other, though ſuch mix- 10 
ture is perhaps the only way to ſecure any i 1 
conqueſt or eſtabliſhment, and to improve | 
the human race. The difficulties generally ; 
proceed from their differing in religious 
opinions. Were it not for the barbarous 
inveteracy of Mahomediſm, we might hope 
in time to ſee it wear down by the arts of 
peace, and give way to the weight of its 
own abſurdities. Its future hiſtory cannot 

o- yet well be foreſeen; it ſeems doubtful if 

ch it can ever again become ſufficiently ra- 

a- tional and tolerant to admit of the neceſſary 

re improvements in arts and government; or 

as if it muſt go in ignorance and barbarity, 

er Ml and at laſt decline by its own corruption 

m and inconſiſtencies, till ſupplanted by ſome 

h; new ſyſtem. of fanaticiſm. There is no 

1+ WM giving Mahomedans any ideas of [liberty 

or good government as yet, for they have 

ano notion of ſovereignty thous deſpotic 

in power. *V;k. | _ 1 
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| To-feeure and to civitize this country, J 
hellere it muſt be done by military colo- 
nies ſimilar to thoſe of the Romans: I | 


wiſh you eould ſearch and find out all the 


internal police, manners, and management, 
of thoſe. Let us ſuppoſe ſuch colonization 
to happen in our time, or that we are go- 
ing to ſet about it: ſuch ſuppoſitions will 


- quicken your diligence. The man who 


does not frequently build caſtles, plant co- 
lonies, and gain battles; in idea, will not 
probably ever do any thing of the kind in 
reality. If I were to have any hand in 
their formation, I ſhould probably inſiſt 


upon ſome which may appear to you ſin- 


gularities—T ſhould 1 imitate Penn, and have 


no ſtate religion, but ſecure a complete to- 


leration and protection to all ſects I ſhould 
have more women, and give them more to 
ſay and to do in ſuch colonies than may 
correſpond with your ideas of military or 
even of civil life I ſhould be for the ſexes 


living and acting almoſt perpetually toge- 


ther, both in public and private, as the firſt 


requiſite towards civilization, eſpecially in 


this country; 1 _— neither eat, drink, 
dreſs, 


13 


think, even with us, the ſexes retiring ſo 
much from one another ſeldom proceeds 


effects; here, their ſeparation is the great 
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n The dane 5 
n or peninſula of Africa is obvious, and its 
t being as 5 
- equally ſurpriſing; however, many parts 


78 of it are known to be capable of every kind 


;- Jof produce, and may yet again ſupply 


id Europe, &c. with many things. better chen 


to now bee 4 | 


ee „ 


gr Thy lathe: Prey . race of man 
this great continent is probably 
e- the blacł, of two kinds, the woolly-headed 


es throughou 


rt I on one ſide of the peninſula, and the long- 
in Nhaired on the other, except thoſe of Atlas 


k, and the northern coaſt, where they were 2 
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1 nor dect any u Siebel] phe 
preſence. and aſſiſtance of each other. L 
from any good motive, and, has no good 


impediment to all the advances of the ipe+ | 
cies, andione of. he many ernie dus con- 
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et ſo little known or improved i 1s 
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objects of curloſity and of utility—in thoſe 
of nature and of antiquity—in- Roman and Wl b 


> 


| probably ye ot 1 


e in ſome e 


but theſe have been ſo frequently mixed Ml t 
and colonized from Europe and Aſia, that t 
it is now become impoſſible to diſtinguiſh t 
the indigenous and the different "exotics; e 
however, in and about Atlas are the coun- Ml Þ 
tries I ſhould like moſt to explore, if it Wl { 
were poſſible ; and 1 ſuſpect it is not ſo ll 7: 
impracticable, nor the inhabitants ſo wild a 
and barbarous, as generally reported and Ml t 
| imagined, We might there diſcover many p 
ct 


Carthaginian remains —in the different lan- i 
guages and races of people perhaps the t 
Punic language. When this country was 21 


better peopled and more productive, the I t! 


communication between the northern and 
ſouthern coaſts, and with ſome « £ the in- 
ternal parts, was probably much greater 
than we yet know or can trace. Carthage 


poſſibly drew much of her wealth and p 


greatneſs from that ſource. In Tunis, and MW a. 
the country around it, they ſay a ſpirit of ir 
commerce and e is . * a1 


tible. 


We 


We Pe not here perceive. any reality 1 in 
the white, but often the contrary; ſome of 
been of that race. All the different colours 
ſeem to be nearly of the ſame African cha- 


rater, comprehending a variety of tempers 
and turns of mind as among ourſelves ; 


ceptible in the humour and temper of mind 
between the blacks and whites; the black 
may have rather more of that kind of vola+ 
tile ſenſibility, or irritability, which ſeems to 
ments, though more ardent, ſeem to be 


"ties, as well as formation, may be ſome- 


aſſimilate; They may have the advantage 


and I doubt not but great characters and a 
great nation might be formed of theſe, as 
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the ſuppoſed inferiority of the black race to 
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the beſt officers, farmers, workmen, of this 
empire, and I believe of ſeveral others, have 


there may be ſome; ſhades of difference, l 
phyſical, and hence moral, | ſometimes per 


attend the human character as it approaches 
the ſun warm er, yet weaker; their ſenti- 


more tranſient than ours; and their facul- 


what different, but not, I think, beyond the 
power of habit and education to model and | 


in ſome faculties, and the whites in others, 
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well as of other 8 beings; but che 


perience on this ſubject, and we ſhould re- 
= quire. much more refidence and more atten- 


_ eertainly one of the beſt countries for that 


3 bours of men are nearly on the ſame foating 
of eſtimation, unleſs they happen to be 


ſidered and compared in all the different 


from the baſhaw or general down to the 
menial ſlave: in our iſlands and colonies 

we ſee the blacks only in the ſtate of 

flavery, vrhich produces e a mm 
and as ee Tl on 1 


four tolerably good here, by a little aſſiſt- 
ance given to nature, at Santa Cruz, Mo- 
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world wants yet more knowledge and ex- 


tion to determine any thing in it: this is 


purpoſe; here all the various races and co- 


Jews or Chriſtians, and they may be con- 


ſtations that this ſtate of ſociety affords, 


- The Gras are the moſt ag! parts, 
of a country: they might have three r 


godore, Woladia; and perhaps Tangier 
might ſtill be made a pretty good one, by 
clearing it, and rebuilding the mole, which 


VV =” oa ww iy ey ko 23 -o&5® 


; Welt be carried much farther out. If che 


Chriſtian 


Chriſtian powers had hed to inereaſe 
and improve their garriſons and ports on 
this coaſt; they might by this time have 
ſerved: as places of trade and friendly in- 
tercourſe in times of peace, or of afylum, 
or as. military. ſchools, in caſe of war: the 


- WH pcople-around would have liked them for 


» Wl the ſame. reaſons that the people of all the 


e WI fouthern coaſts of Spain and Portugal like 


to have the Engliſh at Gibraltar, . 


- 


hardly any of theſe emperors have of late 
been able to finiſh even a houſe to live in. 
This one mounted the throne with the rare 
advantage of having no competitor, being 


ceſſor, Were he may be, will not likely 


vie with each other for the ſucceſſion, as 
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But this ie can never 1 


be ſufficiently ſettled to undertake or finiſh - 
any public works that require much time; 


an only ſon; an advantage which his ſuc- 
enjoy: bis more ſavage ſons may probably i 


uſual, and again drench the country in 
| blood, and in all the horrors of a civil war. | 
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ideas that have occurred of the condition 
of mankind, on examining and comparing 


of their arts, ignorance, opinions, manners, 
characters, prejudices, If ſome of them 
lead to concluſions different from received 


opinions lies the road to truth. Among 
other conſiderations that theſe may ſuggelt 
to you, I think there may be perceived, in 
travelling ſouth from Dover to Morocco, 
a a curious line of the gradual progreſſion of 
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Such are ſome of he” Siervinibus and | 


the people of theſe and other regions— 


opinions, it is not my fault; L do not 
purpoſely ſet up. for being fingular, If you 
find any thing to correct or oppoſe, pray 
do it—chrough the variety of conteſted 


deſpotiſm—a ſpecies of government, of 


which it is to be feared ſome Princes are 
apt to form too high an opinion; it may 
be well to ſhew them its conſtant and ever 


pernicious effects. Such might be, among 
the | 9888 and beneficial oby ects of travel, 
worthy 
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LETTERS FROM BARBARY. Ne 
north of your young princes when of a 


certain age, and I muſt confeſs an ardent am- 


bition to be of the party, becauſe I think I 
might be uſeful. As you intend, in caſe of 


that event, to get out of the ks of Eu- 
ropean manners.and ideas, in order to take 


a more enlarged view of nature, of men, 
and things; in the Mediterranean part of 

your tour, you. might here, and at other 
places, give them a curſory view of this 
ſpecies of government, which is full of in- 
ſtructive leſſons to all, but more eſpecially 


to princes. A iearer inſpection might ſerve 
to increaſe their abhorrence of it. The 


temperate and virtuous Spartans could read 


of drunkenneſs, as we do of deſpotiſm, but 


they choſe to ſhew it to _ children. 
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192 
be of ſervice, at leaſt to-our friends. 
are probably ri ight 1 in conceiving that I re- 
| quire ſome encouragement. - Your flatter- 
ing requeſt and remarks tend to raiſe theſe 


ks * 1 like beſt the N or ſyſtem 


b 
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of mine into ſome new conſequence in my 


Own eyes, and may induce me to take more 


pains in future, and endeavour. to retain for 


vou ſome more of thoſe firſt impreſſions as 


a traveller, which, I agree with you, are not 


| —_— the egy nor the leaſt worth * 


Of the different countries | i; 1 have 


neither time nor intention to trouble you 
with much of the preſent faſhionable ſtyle 
ol minutiæ in natural hiſtory or antiquities, 
nor to give you an itinerary catalogue of 
all the ſights to be ſeen. Without ſome object 

or principle in view, the daily accumulation 


of little facts and particulars tends only to 


increaſe the perplexity and confuſion, or to 


enlarge the hoards preparing for future and 
uncertain theories, which may yet long con- 


tinue to ſucceed each other, and to perplex 


mankind before they arrive at the #uths f 


Which 


Tou 


which: ih e an ile pct. Wie te 
knowledge of the facts; thoſe, framed in 


our cloſets are generally wrong. Of the 


two claſſes of objects in this world, men 
and things, I think the latter occupies too 
much the attention of travellers, to the 
neglect of the er which is eee 
the moK3 r eR | 

We wow 1250 to look round us in a 5 
different countries to ſee that on govern- 
ment and legiſlation depends the greateſt 
part of the happineſs of mankind ; and yet 


theſe important objects ſeem now the leaſt * 
attended to by our modern travellers ; nay, | 


they are in ſome danger of being entirely 
excluded, under the now diſgraceful name 
of politics, from our catalogue of ſubjects 


of enquiry. The ſages of antiquity—an - 
Herodotus, a Pythagoras, a Lycurgus— 
thought otherwiſe; to obſerve the laws, 


conftitutions, and manners, of other coun- 


tries, in order to improve their own, were | 
then thought to be motives of travel worthy 


of the wildly a and . men. 


* 


Vor, . © „ 
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In ſhort, I am habitually inclined & to eon 
gder man as always the firſt object of at- 
tention, and other things in ſome propor- 
tion to their connection with him; not 
that I intend to attempt any thing like a 
complete account-of any nation or people: 
A few ſhort ſketches and reflections on the 
men or things, as they may chance to ſtrike 
me where I travel or reſide, I mean to con- 
tinue; and with as much caution as prac- 
ticable againſt natural'or habitual prejudices, 
1 mean to attempt at once to give you ſuch 
' truths as may ſeem to me of importance 
enough for your notice and mine life be- 
ing too ſhort to form voluminous collections 
of little facts, and wait for the concluſions 
of philoſophers thereon, If I can ſome- 
times ſucceed in pointing out the right road 


or proper object to be purſued i in es 
| wall not think 5 labour. loſt. 


>; 


- We need not ber that an ſubjects. for 
abforration are yet nearly exhauſted : you 
future travellers may comfort yourſelves 
| that much real. information is yet to be ga- 
8 ores even in the moſt beaten paths of 

your 
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of each other, and that none. of them are 


t yet ſufficiently acquainted, mixed, and con- 
a nected, to be much benefited by their re- 
L ſpective improvements; but as they mix 
of and become more intimately united, the 
8 better it will be for the whole; o that we 
gh are every way encouraged and invited by 


oy you to beware of expecting too much; 


e- they may direct you to uſeful and real 

ns knowledge, | but can ſeldom ſupply 1 its place $ | 
08 on them may be built a large and neceflary - 
part of the ſtructure of education, but not 
the whole, as ſome of our learned I fear are 
185 too apt to imagine: to know, we muſt ſee 
: at leaſt : in many things reading will give 

but imperfect ideas, and eee in r ; 


for W 2 of light. 


ves of che French nation 1 ſhall give you 


ga“ only a few remarks en poſſant. Stationed 
of in the centre "ip: the civilized world, their 
our - © „„ character, 


predec flors, and. you may know that 5 
nations have hardly begun to learn wiſdom 8 


nature to travel and mingle with each other, 
and this is much better than reading about 
one another 1 in books, from which I wiſh ; 
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196 rerrrüs | 
character, hiſtory, and Hat 1 Jar ; 


much more illuſtration- they are as yet 
better known to you than you to them. 

Small as the diſtance is that ſeparates the 
two nations, in the firſt boat you may ob- 
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too generally known and felt to 


ſerve upon their coaſt, may be ſeen the 
great difference between the two races of 


people, and that difference appears, eſpe- 


cially at firſt, to be much in favour of our 
countrymen. The Engliſh failors who na- 


vigate our veſſels are ftrong, filent, labori- 


ous, methodical ; thoſe on board the French 
veſſels and boats are a poor, weak, and 


_ ragged race, wrangling and buſtling, rather 


than working, with great noiſe but Uttle 
{kill, the effects not correſponding to their 
apparent exertions. On examining the 
workmanſhip and materials of every thing 
about them of their veſſels, utenſils, eloth- 
ing we may already draw concluſions of 
the inferior ſtate of the uſeful arts and in- 


duſtry of France. Nor do we find reaſon 


to change our opinion on going a-ſhore— 


whether we inſpect the town or country, 


the e ſhops, — offices, the fields, fences, | 
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carriages, ts or their different tradeſmen 


at work, the Engliſh ſuperiority. is every 


where manifeſt in all kinds of workman- 
ſhip, and more particularly where ſtrength 
is required either in the work or work 


* p 
1 


Gopal bad . Fig can {el- 
avi make any thing ftrong without mak- 
ing it clumſy, nor contrive any machine to 

_ anſwer different purpoſes without making it 
too complicated. And it ſeems as if all the 
bad materials of Europe came to the French 
market, as iron, timber, leather, tools, and 
various matters for different trades and ma- 
nufactures. Indeed the London market, I 


believe, engroſſes the beſt of the produce in 


many things throughout the commercial 
world. Lou may ſee in our friend B. 's 
books the difference he makes in the Price 5 
of inſurance between a French and an 
Engliſh ſhip. ; 


I fee: . truth nor wiſdom i in bunch 


ing the doctrine that one ſometimes hears 
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Hogs of late, by ſome young 
| their ſeamen are wy” "7 equale to outs, 
In ſome caſes we muy Kill thick © our- pre- 
Judice not ill founded, of one Engliſhman 
being equal to two Frenchmen. I Already 
know ſeveral trades, in which the work 
commonly done is at leaſt in that propor- 
tion. I think they are evidently a more 
feeble race, and do not probably exert the 
ſtrength they have, equal to our workmen. 
But they have far more vivacity, cheerful- 
neſs, and good humour—a reſtleſs activity, 
and may ſeldomer be inclined- to idleneſs 
than Engliſh workmen, though their la- 
bour is lefs productive. They ſeem not 
ſo much engroſſed by their work as in haſte 
to have done. They generally employ 
more hands than we do to the ſame kind 
of work. You know the example of three 
men to fix a n which with us is 
done by one | 


— mn. 


"RT 4 


With theſe- prepoſſeſſions, fo readily ſug- 5 
geſted by firſt appearances, and perhaps a 
little 
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ittle out of humour with ſome unexpeRted - 
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| troubles and difficulties in getting what we 1 
want, which is not uncommon here, we 1 | 
may require ſome time to become ſuffici- 1 
ently cool and impartial to Percelve what is _ | iſt 
really good or worthy of imitation. You I 
may not, for example, at firſt attend to I 
their excellent police - to their ſpacious and iN 
ſuperior manner of building, though badly ; 
finiſhed—to their polite and agreeable man- if 
ner—to their eaſy arid ſimple ways of con- W 


triving in ſome of the conveniencies and 
common modes of life—and to the habit? 
of economy which our children may !carn. 

The ſmall expence and trouble attending ps 
their dreſs, ſocieties, balls, theatres, we find 58 
very comfortable and ne $ 
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1 think we can N perotive that, not- 
withſtanding their poverty and weakneſs, 
they may be a happier- people than we. 
They fortunately think they have every 2 
thing comme il faut, while we, ſullenly wiſe | 
and profound, are diſcontented with much 
of our own, and with ſtill more of theirs. 
0 5 We 


„ 


things deteſtable, much below, — N 
little above, mediocrity, except their ow 


conceit of themſelves, which, perhaps Hap- | 


| pily fog Wang 18 RY on * 


The dilitigniſhable tie vf PP as Gif 
yet unmixed, to be met with in neighbour- 

ing countries, forms a curious fubject of 
ſpeculation. Each name, clan, dliſtriet, or 
family, eſpecially if diſtant from any capital 
or commercial intercourſe; preſerves a Phy- 
ſical and moral character, diſtinct and vi- 


| ſible. To inveſtigate the cauſes of theſe 


_ charaQeriſtic diſtinctions might be curious, 
and perhaps uſeful. If we could with cer- 


tainty decide on what it may depend, differ- 


ent races of human beings might be bred 


for different purpoſes. Some whole races 


ſeem born for the ſword, and others for the 
pen, commerce, politics. If we could take 
as much pains with the human race as we 
frequently do with that of our horſes, we 
might probably ſucceed as well.—We might 

have military IN of mountaineers, and 

5 a par- 


X Lepa, 211 0 a y 
. 0 boo ee . Alk 
Engliſh male ot figure is genetally more 
ns, to it uch an chat of the French. Te 
greater length of back or of the body in 
the latter, I conſider as a cauſe of weak- 
_ neſs. I know not if our friend J. Hunter, 
or any anatomiſt, has made comparative 
difſetions of different nations, or if the 
French have a vertebra more in the back 
than their neighbours. This may appear 
jocular, but we know the reality and the 
effects of this deficiency of ſtrength, in their 
troops, on various occaſions, as during a 
long march or campaign. Perhaps that 
difference of bodily figure and proportions 
may be aſcribed to their method of ſwath- 
ing their children, together with poorneſs 
of food. ' Not only the quantity, but like- 
wiſe the nutritive quality, of both animal 
and vegetable food are I believe generally 
inferior, in a ſtate of poor cultivation; and 
it does not then ON that frrength and 


' vigour 


8 2 LET" "Th 

vigour of aer dN ceſſary to ex 
tion. Poverty, or want of capital, like- 
wiſe. prevents their attempting improve- 
ments in agriculture. So that weak: 
and inability, like many other evils, tend 
in various 580 to e the n elves. 
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Their Induſtry, Charafeer, Separations,— 
Size and Forms. ff. Government. Uni- 
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od or bad, or ſo very readily leave all our 
id habits and prejudices at home. We 
ave been to Paris, Bourdeaux, c. by one 
oad, and returned hither by another. As 
he countries we have paſſed through are 
pretty well known, I ſhall only trouble you 
with a a few general obſervations. : 


As we rae! into France, we find our- 
elves interrupted and teazed with multi- 


ſhort 


* 


7 Prepoſſe 3 —F rench Regulations — 4 | 


Orvithſtanding what our very faceti- 

ous travellers may write, I do not 
ind that many of us get ſo very ſoon into 
x00d-humour with every thing we find, 
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udes of new orders and regulations; : each 
n each claſs, each Province, and in- 


ſhort every ba of duble . we 


can preſently perceive to be overloaded with 
regulations, and with people to ſee them 


executed. There is not only ovef-regulx- 
bo tion, but perpetual differences i in. the man- 
ner. Every day” s journey produces ſome 
new variation. 
wrong a few leagues hence; and we may 


be ſearched and ſubjected to freſh diſpute; 


and difficulties almoſt every day we travel, 
But theſe, and ſuch peculiarities, you pro- 
| bably know from other travellers, and can 
5 diſpenſe with my being more particular. 


There ſeems to be in W140 nature a 
ſtrong propenſity | to legiſlate, and to mul- 
tiply laws even in thoſe ſituations where 
none of real conſequence or utility can be 
made or executed. Does the French go- 
vernment mean by this falſe diſplay of in- 


effectual law and regularity to deceive of 


to torment us and their own fubjects? |: 
it to magnify their public wiſdom and po- 
licy? It ſtrikes us that many of theſe very 
regulations tend to impede the buſineſs they 
are profeſſedly eſtabliſhed to promote. 
. With 


What is right here, is 


nication, how can hey ever become a com- 
mercial people? and commerce appears 
now to be tlie univerſal object of national 
ambition. And how they got to their pre- 
ſent degree of induſtry (which is above me- 
diocrity), is not eaſily explained. Their 
ſingular character will hardly account for 
it all. To be ſure, that happy but unfeel- 
ing flow of ſpirits which makes them eaſy 


ſlavery itſelf, and which we are often at a 


tion unde? the worſt kind of government 
than any other- people we know. 'They 
can exert themſelves after repeated diſap- 


rity, They ſeem eafily and willingly de- 
ceived by a ſhew of law, of forms, and 
tribunals, into a hope of ſecurity ; and this 


reality, whenever their CES is wiſe 
enough to conecal for any time the claw of 
+ | | | its 


under every ſpecies of adverſity, even under : 
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loſs whether to admire or deſpiſe, carries 
them farther on, and produces more exer- 
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pointments to a very conſiderable degree, 
TJ without any freſh encouragement or ſecu- 
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IT? ERS FROM - FRANCE.” 
not that Fehink now quite lo 
highly of their induſtry as I did at a dif. 

tance. In that, as in ſeveral other things, 
they have contrived to get a greater repu- 
tation than they deſerve. By inereaſing the 
difficulties to export their produce, and to 
communicate mutual afſiſtance between the 
provinces, their government has ſet bounds 
to their natural activity. For thoſe things 

which cannot be carried to market will 
either ceaſe to be made, or only that quan- 
tity will be produced- which is ſufficient for 

4 e 9 at mos * near it. 


Tie tormenting . at's e 
a au difference of laws within the ſame 
kingdom, ſeems to be eſtabliſhed or con- 


unued on purpoſe to divide and govern, 


and perhaps to impoveriſſ i in the true ſpirit 
of deſpotiſm, which is too wn to Ow. ſuch 
timid. and infidiqus ers | : ED 

The PE] provinces Mao you. non, 
anciently ſo. many independent ſtates, now 


conſolidated into one e great monarchy ;\ but 


throughout th 


T'TERS s PROM FRANCE, | 
war hungen Mill/remaining ſo —.— 5 


x00 e e OR _ picions. OE 
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- ah princes \ ave now ee power, 
if they were willing and active enough, to 
introduce an uniformity of good laws 


©” 


heir dominions; and its not 
being done, indicates too biene ſome ſiniſ—- 
ter deſign or careleſs indifference.Uncon- 

wollen W is 1 yen to both, 


The "IM atteſts that have bod made 


in France towards that uniformity I believe 


you will find, by their hiſtory, have wanted 
both ſincerity and' perſeverance. Nor have 
they ever gone far enough in the laborious 
work of reformation to know the difficulties 
of it, for theſe are always great and nu- 
merous. Rome, even in the time of Cæſar, 


was, you know, incapable of liberty. Their 7 


ancient character, manners, and conſtitu- 


tion, were together irrecoverably loſt ; and 


this I ſuſpect may be the caſe with France 


fince the loſs of their conſtitution, and of all 
the habits and principles-of their freedom. 


On a 


. 
4 
„ 
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able fize, mug Regions: much of the 


ment—the- one unwieldy, and the other 


too weak. The Roman empire became 


too extenſive, and had never probably, 
except at firſt, a form of government 
well ſuited to its extent. The numerous 
unequal pieces into which it was afterwards 
broken, - too {mall and unſuhſtan- 


A to ld le ig wre attempts that 
have ſince been made to re-unite ſome of 


them, have ſeldom as yet ſucceeded. in re- 
moving the ill effects of that diviſion, which 

may yet produce much miſchief before men 
can diſcover and get into the right bas, a8 
well as the right forms, of government 
to the form, I think they might learn more 
from England than from all the reſt of the 
world, if nations could again get into the 
way of learning and borrowing laws and 
inſtitutions from their neighbours, like the 


ancient Greeks. Where any freedom of 
enquiry 


ee — 
incapable of duration and of advance- 


As 


A er 9,00cer dats 
the people open their eyes 


to learn; 3 and as 
and ſee their chains, they may make vari- 
ous efforts for relief, but they are hardly ws : 
any where, except chez nous, as yet ſuf- 
ficiently informed to know. even their ob- F ö 
Jed, and ſtill leſs the road. to it. TY 


The general ideas of law, juſtice, So- | 
vernment, here, after all their fine writings 
upon. it, are 1 too {laviſh, confuſed, or in- 
adequate; and this will probably appear in 
their future attempts to reform. Were 
they even to have their tat generaux re- 
ſtored, wit! their preſent inadequate ideas _ 
of repreſentation. and elections, heated with 
ſome wild impradticable American ideas of 
liberty, they would probably run into ſome 
pernicious extreme, or would. perpet lly 
diſagree both i in the ſyſtem and the means. 
Ages of experimental enquiry, and of li- 
berty gradually acquired, are probably ne- 
ceſſary to know the ri ight plan, and as much 
more to put it in execution. : | 


81 Fu 


Modern Hiakly: th at more n 6 
not perhaps much leſs oppreſſive than the 
Vor. I. 3 ancient, 


CY — 
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aclent. Whatever way farcur _ 


in | 7 
— — a. 
eee in pre ren N at 


ſhould ant inſolent when mW krentd, | 


, Papel; but, \though, better "ep no 3 


cient. The leſs government interferes in the 
detail of eee e of the e 
| 4s better. 1 : 


ppl for warkind, ; arbitrary power 
often defeats its .own purpoſes; and in 
= AS It deviates from honefty and 
ſimplicity, creates to to itſelf trouble and di- 
appointment * By es perience it ſometimes 
diſcovers that theſe animals, the people, 
muſt at leaſt be fed as they work, and in 
Proportion 1 to che uſeful exertions to be ex- 
pected fr from them ; and henee often ariſe a 
number 0 1 regulations for that 


„„ NSSE: 4+ 4 


themſelves from Rog: own labour. | For 
this end, protection and ſecurity are ſuffi- 


we 


_ WY ini. 


That of governing too much is perhaps 

one of the worſt, and yet the moſt common, 

faults. of modern policy; and one of its 
worſt effects, and which ſeems to be the 
leaſt noticed, is, that i in the progreſs towards 
ſlavery the people gradually loſe their 
powers and exertions, and at length be- 

come ſo weak as to look up to government 
for almoſt e every thing, and even el at 
laſt like children to be . 
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1 "Hare e government, or the king, i is e 
ſuppoſed and ex ecled to do every thing 
that concerns the publie or any part 
| of 1 it. Such . things as with us are done hy 


\ſhips or counties, by individuals or 
ſubſcriptions, as roads, canals, ſea · ports, 
piers, ſtoring up proviſions, regulating 


prices F even ſtage-coaches, it ſeems, 


cannot be tolerably e eſtabliſhed but by his 
majeſty. becoming proprietor. In other 


countries trade ſupports the ſtate ;, in this 


the ſtate. "muſt ſupport trade: every trifling 
thing here requires 5 h of 3 


ment. {© ney we 4 5 5 * . 
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dine, and Importance. 
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cy in he wine countries, we 
meet with little elſe but corn-huſ- 
Nadey; - no proportional number of” cattle 
nor a, graſs farm to be ſeen, though theſe 
2 8 the life and ſoul of agricul- 
. oper number of animals 


to br TT to mabufe, and to feed upon the 
land, probably. confifts the main ſpring and 


force of agriculture, which i improves with 


pop ulation ; ; and thence may Proceed the 


greateſt Abd beſt kind of national wealth, 


ſtrength, and proſperity, and which by | ſuch 


means may yet be carried to an extent 
hitherto little known and leſs practiſed, ex- 

cept perhaps 1 in ſome parts of China, of the 
low countries, and near ſome tomns. 


l FA" 


The . LY they have als 


moſt parts of France are too generally but 


2 8 miſerable 
3 | 


8 _—_ 8 
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niſcrable carrion. © The horſes, the oxen, 
the ſheep, all ſeem of a poor degenerate | 
race, and all of the ſame kind no va- 


ie nor Con breeds _ rg 25 in 1 
land. ; N 


Antal life in IOW FEAT not appear 5 


to be in a condition of much vigour or 
energy throughout this kingdom, till we 
begin to leave it and aſcend the mountains 


by which it is bounded on either ſide the 
Alps or Pyrenees; or till we enter the rich 


plains of Flanders, where we find more ſize 


and ſtrength, Og e Hog 1955 | 


g 


Their corn countries are molly luige, [ 


naked, melancholy plains, without trees, 
fences or diviſions, and thinly inhabited by 


a poor, weak, and fickly race, too often in 


rags and wooden ſhoes : thus the labouring 


and moſt uſeful part of the nation is cen- 


fidered and treated with rigour and cone 


tempt. The term peuple, ſo far from con- 


veying ideas of reſpect, greatneſs, benevo- 
"> M$ | lence, 
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reproach. b The apr 2 of the — 


| borrowed from the ancients; and which you 


read in their authors, is nevertheleſs. unfelt 
and unknown, except _ a few eluded 
n 


„1 ie. not to eq 9 that, the 
Engliſh people may likewiſe in time loſe 
that reſpect and influence. which they have 


been accuſtomed to aſſert, though ſometimes 
with kene, unleſs it be more canned 


Ms 


eonſaquence 8 ee up, ts all i its in- 
conveniences, probably depends maſt of 
your national ſuperiority. That ſuperior 
ſpirit of exertion, of induftry, and etiter- 

priſe, in which they go beyond any other 
— I know, probably proegeds from a 
certain noble opinion of themſelves, and 
of their own importance. Perhaps nothing 
but the other two branches of the legiſlature 
being obliged to court the people, could ſo 


long have preſerved their importance in the 


ſtate. 


But 


But aue Herettiotccortain: 'degrees-of 
cuption and debility, a gradual chan ge of 
manners, and hence of government, which 
neceſſarily attend a high ſtate of civiliza- 
tion, and which may ſink them to a level 
with their neighbours, unleſs ſome means 
can be found to counteract them? Different 
degrees of arts and civilization may require 
different laws and regulations. The ſpirit: 


of liberty muſt be proportionate to times 


and cĩircumſtances. The ſame ſpecies of 
freedom and licentiouſneſs that might have 
been formerly neceſſary, and the few regu- 
lations and reſtraints that were found to be 
ſufficient, may not be ſo now. And un- 
leſs you arrange and regulate the people 
better, for both civil and military purpoſes, 

and thereby ſecure their importance in the 
ſtate with proper ſubordination, they may, 


| through anarchy, fall into the ſame kind 


of languid impotence and contempt” with 
moſt of the people throughout the reft of 
the world; and the weight, the wh hon. 
of O08 nation 4 2 with ent e e 
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The miſchievous EEG & 5 demo- 
; eratic panic might certainly be obviated by 
regulations, and n ane Made 
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one NOT nies "RY 8 to 
believe: even our government capable, at 
times, of a certain ſiniſter policy, of leav- 
ing the people in a ſtate of confuſion, 
that they may, by their exceſſes, bring 
themſelves and their cauſe into diſgrace; 
and that our different | parties too oſten 
tacitly agree in that neglect, or ſecretly im- 
pede the neceſſary remedies. Is this mere- 
ly for the chances furniſhed to the fiſhing 
in troubled waters? A miſerable deſperate 
game! However, you ſtand a noble in- 
ſtance to ſhew, with how little force and 
coercion. a people may be governed. Yet 
your wiſeſt ſovereigns have probably made 
the moſt arrangements, and had always 
thoſe eſſential points of defence and police at 
once in view; but they did not, as here, 
ſo heavily over- burden the people with 
ſuperfluous and oppreſſive regulations. 
Iu were your Alregs and Elizabeths; 
. - and 
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e e the prince you 


tical remedies to the evils that threaten vou. 


Lou can never expect your people nor 
your parliaments to reform themſelves. | 


You ſhould try by education to form a 
Lycurgus (if it be poſſible for theſe modern 


217 


are to look up, for the only effectual poli- 


and civilized times to produce ſuch a 
prince); I ſee no other remedy for you, if 


you are in danger. But, for all your loud 


complaints and apparent confuſion, it may 


be doubted if any great reform be yet ne- 


ceſſary in your government or conſtitution, 


though neither are perfect. The evils are 


not yet probably come to that height as 


to riſk the poſſible evils of any conſider- 
able change; and perhaps no great re- 


form is practicable, without ſome violent 


ſhock or neceſſity, ſome public danger or 


a} 


* 


Be not ſo afraid of the exertions and 


interruptions of war. If it can be ma- 


naged with tolerable prudence and œcono- 


mY; it may produce more reform than a 


long F which is too often but a gra- 


dual 
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of this journey in particular, muſt, I 
ſee, inevitably give a political turn to this 


correſpondence; and as J cannot have N 


much new information to give you con- 


cerning this country, I may therefore in 


dulge in a variety of fpeculations as things 
occur to call them forth. The poverty and 
oppreſſion of the lower claſſes, the injuri- 
ous diviſion of property, in this and many 
other countries, produce a variety of re- 
fictions on the fate of man, on the ma- 
agen ww oy &. 


Is chere no > kind of government yet ai. 
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going in a contrary direction? No one 
that ſhould keep pace with the advances of 
men in the other arts? For all, or moſt of 
thoſe that have hitherto been ſeen in the 


world, ſeem, by degrees, to degenerate 
from the time of their firſt inſtitution, or 
| ſubſequent. revolutions,.. each of which 
ſeems to contain the leeds. and neceſſity of 
IT I. to po our " government. im- 
| LR but am often i in doubt. In your 
| Houſe of Commons there appears, in the 
operation of Mr. Grenville's Bill, a ſmall 
ſource of amendment; gradual, and there- 
fore proper for a time of peace. This 
may, at length, prepare the way for morc 
important and ſalutary reformation, Pro- 
vided you can preſerve and profit by it, 
before more miſchievous defects overtake 
you. Seizing the opportunity of i 1mproving 
the mode of election in your boroughs as 
they miſbehave, may have ſome good ef- 
| fects on the conflitution ; andi it as, re- 


we hounds of decency, and make them 25 
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are worth ſomething, and the price may 


ſerve as an eſtimate of their ' importance. 
But in ſuch a ſyſtem of corruption, how 


long they can retain thoſe votes to ſell; 


and how ſoon they may be brought to ſell 
the right itſelf, are queſtions of import+-. 
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But to proceed with our French journey. 


On looking over my journal, I find the 


chief part of the travelling notes turn upon 
—on different trades in towns 
and vllages—prioe of labour; in all 'of 


which the. ſtriking elrcuraſiance 1s, that 


government, on every occaſion, 12 in ö 
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might no doubt be adopted. The people 
ſelling their votes ſhews that thoſe votes 
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wee uſeful arta in England to:a more perſect 


degree; fo that chere is little to be learned 


bere, but ene, faults. 19e * eh | 
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decker e fm from various au- 


| FG ag how the progreſs iof:zagriculture, and 
the other uſeful trades 'that'lareiconnetted 
with it, have been obſtructed here by a 

| 2 at cauſes beſides thoſe of ſuperſlu- 
4 oppreſſive regulations: but to in- 
| veſtigate — on the ſpotj may be 
the moſt important leſſon to be learned in 
this country. I think they may moſtly be 
_ traced to the nature of their government 
and taxation, to their religion, laws, man- 
ners, and character. The chief of theſe 
cauſes may be, Arbitrary porger; which 
probably muſt inevitably be oſten tyran- 
nical and unjuft; their bad renurrt, and 
vrant of long leafes, few exceeting: three, 
ſix, or nine years; the few welors of 
the land have been obviouſly the dictators 
_ of all the laws concerning it, and their in- 
b . abvays profercad bp! 2 the many 


| who 
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hs! live Eee en it: hence? the 


being Þ 


certain proportion of the produce. Theit 


taxes are injudicious and oppreſſive, i in the 


arbitrary manner of laying and of levyiag 
them 3 ſome on the apparent ſtock of the 
tradeſman, farmer, or labourer, and often 
laid by thoſe who levy it. Entails, parti» 
cular, privileges and exemptions ia favour 
Da tn: han mane h: pig ptati 


i ati ee men 3 


capitals by induſtry. All run to buy titles 
or privileges as ſoon as they can; while 


theſe at once feed their vanity, and give 
them more power and conſidderation than 


wealth and induſtry, they will probably 


continue to prefer | mediocrity, ' or even 


poverty and dependance, with a title, to 
the e e of rich and 3 


ment goes on to nn this 2 
Hence the poverty of the lower claſſes, and 


the want of Tae can the higher for an in- 


T8" . duſtrious 


poverty and want of farmers, the lands 
enerally cultivated in hs 
by hired labourers, who pay or revel: 2 
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224 | LETTERS FROM FRANCE; 
' duſtrious or: a country life. Some think 
the church the beſt: landlords; they may 
not be the worſt, and are perhaps too in- 
dulgent; but we have only to look at their 
Landi, and ſee that they do not improve 
beyond a certain, rather low, degree; while 
thoſe eſtates that have been ſeculariſed in 
other countries. are improving daily, and 
have doubled and trebled in Ties) Lines 
_ were. e taken from the nch. 
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: childiſh, vanity, and perpetual defire as ſo- 

= ciety and:: amuſement, which draw them 
together into towns, and helps greatly to 
prevent their acquiring a taſte for the eoun- 
try. May not we conclude that this go- 
vernment does not know, or does not ehuſe 
to apply, the true principles of national 
proſperity? and yet the world is . of 

: n nn, on an nee 

— The e corn countries of 88 are ec 

I think, what we ſhould call a light ſoil, 
not much ſtrong clay, or rich mould, nor 
TFrhat we ſhould eſteem, a ns” country. 
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Though there is, perhaps, leſs waſte land 


than in England, I do not think that their 
ſoil in general } is ſo far ſuperior to ours as 


ſome imagine; but it would require much 


time and examination to determine fuch 


points with any certainty. We muſt, how- 
ever, except ſome parts of Normandy, 


Burgundy, and generally the land on their 


great rivers, eſpecially on the Loire, which 
is beautifully wooded, a rich and produc- 
tive ſoil, and well peopled. Indeed moſt 


of their wine countries are rich and beauti- ; 


ful, though not in our tile of W 


The ſcarcity of cattle, of Falk Lids: 


and of the cultivation of artificial graſſes 


every where, ſufficiently ſhew their defici- 


ency in huſbandry ; unacquainted with the 


advantages of a change of crops, and of a 
ſufficient ſtock of cattle, of converting 
arable to paſture, and the reverſe; I believe 
that the ſame crops of eternal corn, with 


perpetual - plowings, . muſt not only im- 


poveriſh but pulveriſe the ſoil, increaſe its 
natural dry and light quality, and render 
it unfit for graſs or meadow, without more 
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226 LETTERS. FROM FRANCE, 
| expence, labour and Keil, than the pro- 
prietors could furniſh. The few whom! 
have ſeen attempting to turn ſome lands to 


graſs for Engliſh race horſes, their Preſent 
- paſſion, have not yet. ſucceeded well, after 


your gentlemen of 1 and virti who 
run throu gh Europe *. 
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ſeveral years experience and great expence. 
I want your intelligent tradeſmen to viſit 
other countries; a travelling farmer might 
be of more ſeryice to his country, than all 


But I ſhould ee: have faid ſomething 
about Flanders before we proceed farther; 
though ſo near, I think it is not ſo wel 
"known, as it deſerves T. Theſe two neigh- 

| bouring countries, France and Flanders, 


form a curious contraſt ; the firſt being re- 


markable for poverty and naſtineſs, and the 
other for wealth and neatneſs, with other 


e 5 | 

* Mr. Arthur Young's travels and knowledge may b. 1 

of great ſervice to the public, eſpecially if the moſt uſeſu 5 
parts can be afterwards extracted and abridged, and th 
debit or ſale extended, by Ig the lize — th 

pes of ſuch books. Fi Z 

+ Mr, James Shaw has ſince 3 this aefed, —_ U 


publiſhing a very agreeable account of F landers. 
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Acikin ng differences. I do not find. the 
decay of the Flemiſh towns, nor of their 
. to be ſo conſiderable as generally, be- 
lieved. "Thoſe towns are yet noble, vene- 
_ rable, wealthy, and induſtrious, and their 
country the beſt cultivated of any in 
Europe; all this, with the freedom IS 
happineſs of the people and their govern- 
ment, render it altogether more worthy 
our attention perhaps than France. We 
owe a particular attention to that country 
from whence we had, probably, both the 
loom and the plough, with other uſeful arts, 
and where agriculture is ſtill kept up to 
perhaps a more uſeful degree of perfec- 
tion .than even in England itſelf : they 
may not have ſo great a proportion of fine 
parks, fine horſes, and variety of cattle as 
we have, but they have enough, and only 
for utility; and throughout whole provinces, 
have neither fallow, common, nor waſte 
land. 


The . gabelt, and beautiful ro- 
mantic Maiſe, you muſt ſee, and. particular- 
ly the latter, where vou wall, find all the 
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ER and the materials of ne and * 
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duſtry, woods, coals, mines, people: the 
trade and navigation of both might be 


doubled and trebled, but for the ſelfiſh 


tyranny of the different ſtates through which | 
they paſs. If the ſeventeen provinces, ac- 
cording to the firſt idea of their revolt from 


: Spain, could be reunited under one good 


government, It would be a noble country, 


and a reſpectable power. Charlemagne 


choſe his capital between the Maiſe and 


Rhine. But on approaching France, the 


'baneful influence of that government, the 
effects of French laws, and French leaſes, 
ſoon begin to appear. . Even in French 
Flanders, though the ſame kind of ſoil with 
the Auſtrian, waſte and fallow lands, weeds 
and negligence, begin to be ſeen; and as 
we advance into France, many oli ſad 
changes for the worſe we are doomed to 
experience. We gradually loſe the noble 
ſpacious farm houſes, with great barns like 
churches, in exchange for wretched half- 


ruined hovels; we leave the comfortable 


neat Flemiſh dreſſes, for French rags, dirty 
woollen nicht- caps, wooden ſhoes, and 
every 


every mark of miſery; in ſhort, we have 
left order and neatneſs in every thing be- 
hind us. The moſt grievous, at preſent, 
ſeems to be the loſs of thoſe clean and ready 
Flanders maids, for theſe 'dirty ſaucy men- 
| ſervants. This inconſiſtent prejudice in 
France, where the women have ſo much 
influence, of employing men, inſtead of 
women ſervants in almoſt every depart- 
ment, is not eaſily accounted for, and to 
me is truly diſguſting. From the kitchen to 
every part and office about the houſe, you 
will, in many parts, meet with no other 
ſervants but men, generally naſty imperti- 
nent fellows, and my great averſion; 
though we ſee the women labouring in the 
fields, at the roads, and performing the 
office of oſtlers in the ſtables. The French 
being conſidered by many as the naſtieſt ; 
people, for a civiliſed nation yet known, 5 | 
| may be greatly owing: to this cuſtom of 
„ domeſtic male ſervants. 
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Paris, and the Learned. e 
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To Me AJ, 


Paris, 1777. 
5 FEAR you wg to ee much 
- from me, and depend too little on 


what you have read and heard. I doubt 
there may be but little in France that is 
new to you, and that can be communicated 


1 


in this way, nor any very uſeful leſſon to 
be learned, until we diſcover ſome new de- 
fects, ſomething to find fault with by way 
of text: for from faults and defects, T be- 
lieve, we are more willing to Lärn, than 
from precept or imitation. There is often 
ſomething very amuſing, and not ungrate- 
ful to the mind of man or woman, to hear 
a 1 well abuleds! or ſee their foibles 
turned 
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and ſatirical are not among the leaſt en- 
tertaining or uſeful; and 1 believe, that as 


much is to be lofi from the blunt or 
bitter humour of ſome old Engliſh travel- 
lers, as from that eternal affectation of 


pleaſantry or complaiſance which is now 
ſo much in faſhion, and which is proba- 


bly as prolific a ſource of miſrepreſenta- 
tion, as any other humour or prejudice! 
whatever. The conceived neceſſity of 
ſeeming always pleaſed with every thing, 
however diſagreeable or even deteſtable, 


muſt miſlead and bias our minds and our 


pens, as much as the other extreme, the 
ill humour of thoſe Angloit atrabilaires 
whom we have ſeen peſting and ſwearing 
at all they met with out of their own 


country. I ſhould think a little old faſhion- : 
ed Engliſh fincerity and good ſenſe to the 
full as becoming in our travellers, as thoſe 


conſtant attempts at trifling wit and plea- 
lantry, or that perpetual grin of paliteſſe, 
which we are now ſo ready to borrow, 


Q 4 and 


turned into ridieule. Among the various 
travellers one meets with, I think the ſulky 
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aps rb en imitate,” from theſe * 
a le a . | 


1 — "a you remember the * een 
who. returned to England immediately on 


ſeeing a French kitchen; and my fellow- 
traveller, who had determined. to paſs the | 
reſt. of his days on the continent, on find- 


ing at Calais that he could not have beef. 
ſtakes well dreſſed, ſet off next day on his 
return ;—and our friend S——, who left 
"Spain directly when he found he could 


not have melted butter to his veal, which 


had coſt him ſo much Ju and e to 
procure, - g 4 1 


9 # 


| Within thoſe extremes of natural blunt- 


neſs and acquired affectation, there are 


travellers of great variety of ſpecies and 


character; and to each of theſe, objects will 
appear very different. The accounts 


| honeſtly enough given by one, may to 


another appear fallacious; ſo that we may 
all write on, and ſtill find ſubjects enough 
to . our Pens, as well from the va- 

| riety 


e 
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riety of unexamined. matter, as from the 1 
different ſigh ak LOS or views of the | ] 


r 


But t to return.—1 . 1 meant to "a . 
ſomething about ſome of their. towns; but 
do not be alarmed, for I mean not to 
trouble you with deſeriptions, becauſe I. 
think «a never nen the ideas that, are 
ae e ee e 
Ad felt, . a 0 of 
childiſh diſlike of being alone, which they 
call love of ſociety, the French live much 
in towns, ſo as to play at cards, and have 
little taſte for a country life, notwithſtanding 
what they may tell you to the contrary in 
their books. As ſtill a worſe ſymptom of 
their taſte, the people of beſt fortune get to 
lire generally in the central and moſt un- 
wholeſome parts of a town, leaving the 
out-ſkirts | and fine ſituations to PI 
and naſtineſs. For the whole ſeems divided _ 
only into two clafſes, the extremes .of = = 
lociety, or the few rich, and the many very +: 8 
Poor, with too few of thoſe middle ranks | 
| which 


1 8 f 

ui ; * - 7 | 
; . iy 1 2 I . 3 A 3 
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which form the beſt bonds of ſociety, and 
the ſtrength of the nation. Moſt of this 


you may already know ;—only let me 
deſire you will trace the cauſes and nume- 
rous conſequences of this injurious diviſion 
of rank and property, when you viſit theſe 
countries, for it is of great conſequence to 
ſociety ; the remedy is difficult, and' re- 
quires more wiſdom than can even be ex- 


pected in an arbitrary government. In 


this you may trace, perhaps, the inevitable 
decline of Europe. Such objects are 


worthy of you as a philoſopher, a 8 88 


41d ee a” e ſenseünt "= 


3 


1 eel not nooks you: ahne about this 
fine” city, Paris; though ſuperior to Lon- 


don in ſome very material things, yet I 
think it inferior in many others. Though 
ſuperior in public walks, libraries, palaces; 


Eondon has certainly the advantage in the 
other eſſentials and comforts: of life. 1 


like their boulevards prodigioufly,—a very 
_ extenſive open walk, without going out of 
town, with ſuch variety of buildings and 


amuſements ; it inſpires: one with. ſome 
9 | | ideas 
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ny of liberty; till by approaching the 


Baſtile at the end of it, we are put in 
mind where we”: are. But the ſtreets of this 
town are ſhockit ng. You muſt Fe T0 
over Pore; or IE ridden over. j Wh 


I cannot a I like che n of these 
pariſians, nor ean think them near ſo ami- 


able as they do themſelves. Moſt of them | 
who have not travelled, I faney, you would 


think intolerably conceited and ignorant, = 


at once polite and impettinent. Compli- : 


ments do not conſtitute eivility. Their 
attention, ſo far from civility, is often 
rudeneſs. We can too often diſcover that 
they meant no kindneſs to us by their com- 
pliments, as we might at firſt imagine, but 


only to ſhew themſelves off as ſuperior to 


us. I do not mean by Parifian, any of 
their people of the „. faſhion, for they 
are, in general, perfectly Polite, eaſy, and 


genteel, a DEE more e ammiably ſo we 
our OWN. 


You know! dew are many 0 the learned 
and wiſe here, as well as of the agreeable; 
but 
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is not always fo frank and intelligent, nor 


« 


1 


but the former are not yet fo often to he 
found among the latter, as you may fancy, 
from knowing, it is become the faſhion for 


authors and men of learning to be admitted 


into the firſt company more than formerly, | 
However, we are pleaſed to ſee ſome of the 


-learned and philoſophic of both ſexes taking 
thelead, even among people of the firſt rank 


and fortune; and if they go on, we may ſee 
Plato's wiſh accompliſhed, and the world 
governed by philoſophers. But hitherto 
I doubt if authors be always the moſt im- 
. proving or deſirable company. Some, en- 
groſſed and led away by books, are thereby 


leſs acquainted with, and leſs: fit for, the 


world. Others, - abſent, reſerved, and 


auſtere, already embarraſſed with a reputa- 
tion which is to be ſupported with great 
| caution and artifice ; embroiled in the 


vanity and intrigues of the world, their 


works, and opinions already known, and 
operating like religious prejudices which 


can ſeldom be' touched, or muſt be ſup- 
ported right or wrong ; their converſation 


ſo 


ſo 


an 


— CW 


4 


7 


The young, if Radiontand unprej judge 5 


full of information and curioſity, as yet 
eager after truth, and only in the progreſs 


towards reputation and author-craft, are 
probably the beſt worth knowing, —the 
moſt friendly and communicative, parti- 


cularly with ſtrangers; but ſuch men are 
not eaſily to be met with, as they do not 


waſte much of their time with the cards 


and nonſenſe of o common ſocieties, | 
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e due, and nun! To a 


s 0 1 _ Wedel 0 with the 
juſtice and . preciſion I could wit, 


Kann require more penetration and labour 


than 1 can claim, or have leiſure to beſtow, 
I mean to give you only a few, of the ftrik- 
ing features as I paſs, and to deal more in 
blemiſhes than in beauties. 


When we travellers © a be honeſt enough 


to give you things as they ſtrike us at ſight, 
1 fear that the faults will always ſtand firſt. 
The foibles and defects of this people muſt 
make the firſt and ſtrongeſt impreſſion. I 
believe there is'no great danger of the two 


nations ſoon becoming very fond of each 
other. The one values itſelf on the kinds 
of merit which are neither eſteemed nor 


wanted by the other. The French mult 


deſpiſe the Engliſh ſolid. ſenſe, and inde- 
5 pendent 


Fe LE BDC OS 3 
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SORT : 


pendent. ſpirit, perhaps as much as we. _ | 
their grit, graces, agrements.. They muſt 
diſlike our ſullen, proud, awkward man- 
ner, as much as we do their conceit, 
vanity, leur manieres avantageuſes, Fenvie 
de fe faire valbir, leur fatuité, &c. It re- 
quires ſome time to diſcover, ne their 
politeneſs, how much hay diſlike Whey. 

Yet, 8 it were not for a war. now. and 
then, I ſhould fear our aſſimilating too 
much towards theſe our agreeable. neigh» 
bours, and our meeting them more than 
half-way. Though few of them will pro- 
bably ever have good ſenſe enough to be 


much pleaſed with ours; many of us 
are apt to have good nature enough to like 
both their manner and their manners, leur 
franchiſe, leur babil, and many other leſs 
imp n ee about them. | 


They may hate us, while we deſpiſe 
them, and contempt may be full as power- 
ful in its effects as hatred. Vet I believe, 
we ſhall generally find many more Engliſh - 
in France, than Fa in England. Per- 

** 
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| haps ſome of us come here in order to "Pet 
rid Fo our ill-humour, or to vent it on them, 
like thoſe who keep an humble dependant | 
to ſcold at. Although we . may recipro- 
cally improve by intercourſe, and it might 
be better for mankind were vations to mix 
more with each other, yet one would wiſh 


each to retain their native charaQter,—that 


national ſtamp which diſcriminates it from 
the reſt. 'In order to this, it may be well to 
_ dwell on the faults we would with to avoid. 
I ſhall therefore go on, as at firſt propoſed, 
aut * a wy of them en Paſte” 


Though the national or Peering cha- 
racter here, like that of other human 
beings, is mixed, and made up of good, 
bad, and indifferent qualities; yet ſuch parts 
predominate,” as make the compoſition of 
a Frenchman very diſtinguiſhable, and dif- 
ferent from any other: but to know him, 
you muſt live with him; readigg about 
him is inſufficient. You wil find, for ex- 
ample, qu'il ne ſe ſuffit pas d lui meme, but 
lives by the breath and opinion a others 
more ao on his own, ee os 


He 
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He will e every, other oonfortia 9 
life, to, the, ornataent of his perſon. "The, 
lodging of a very fine Petit maitre. here, | is, 
often too mean and dirt ty for i4 a taylor's s 
ane with vou. 
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nat * 


la them, all is [EE 
very little natural; ils veulent Foujours re- 
preſenter —their we is a mere parade. Tet 
they only copy | from each other (# tres mu- 
tomers),. . while "we are always Hyitig off 


n * 


into fingularity, "hunting after nature or 
reality, but perhaps with leſs. Wee! in 


P 
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| em ts than they i in thelrs. AY 
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ey „ ever e ung; but are Nil} 
the fame. It is only we that really change, 
with alk 0 our” app arent Sem _ "gra= 


"ay 1161 


e en # en "I esta wen 5 
The dns: chan 3 dil- 
poly with all. that enviable: gaiatè de cenr, 
and affected goodneſs and conſideration. for 
ers et as he is not in the hal 

| doing: any. thing eſſential for. the public, and 
but little for his neighbour, anditis, perhaps, 
the lot of chat kind of v vivacity and flow. of 


Were e n 4-7 tows, 
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of the ſelfiſh prevailing over the 
5 qualities, rather more than with us he 
| ceconomical,. or parſimonious, over the 


relations. 
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ſpirits its, rits; to be e capable of but Üttle Rena or or 
humanity; ; he is probably, on the whole, 


therefore a more ſelfiſh being than the ſult 


Engliſhman.” 1 think 1 ſee here, inftances 


generous, the cruel and unfeeling over 
the humane, . etourderie over ſentiment, 
—a falſe taſte, or gout Foftiche, over that 
of natute. Beſides. particular inſtances, 


one ſees it in generals, — as in the ſeverity, 


and negligent compoſition of ſome. Jaws, 
and in the mode of execution: —in the 
general preference given to liferents over 
any fixed future proviſion for poſterity, or 

Perhaps we might infer ſome 


want of feeling or humanity, from heir 
want of taſte for the ſimple beauty of na- 


ture and of action; and we may per- 


ceive, in the different degrees of art, 5 


8 ſion, or muſie, that they feel nothing, til 


the expreſſion is carried to an ouffageous 
and vulgar. extreme, certainly beyond our 


line of beauty. But they like it, and that 
is a * and ſufficient” anſwer! to all our 


4 . I of objec- 


3 
| 
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objections. It is needleſs to diſpute about 


degrees of violence and. expreſſ 
may laugh at our criticiſms. | 


25 


The degree of e þ in all ny 
muſt be tempered to the tone of mind of 


the ſpectators, more than to the true nature 


of e 


ON tranquillity, a refined audience 


will not readily admit of the violence of 
real n nor ﬆ 5 any 110 its Ke 


French nth never eee underſtand 


foreign aid and intercourſe, national cha- 
vert into ſome confined tract or circle. 


R 2 | igno- 


taſte. While they can. reliſh. 2 thols "0 


of the paſſion to be. expreſſed. In a ftate 


ed, but hould never be 0 by pre- 
riouſly warming up the mind by ſucceſ- 
ive or accumulating, impreſſions. The 


pe 


| WY Fake. ds ad. of 8 
rafter and taſte muſt perhaps generally re- 5 


And when national pride, conceit, and 5 
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and tend, er e eve, to ee 
| themſelves. | 1 5 


liberal, and willing enough to get rid of the 
3 ſhackles of nationality in taſte” and cha- 
racter; yet, after a certain age, it is per- 


with thoſe of any other nation, to ſucceed. 
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Though many of. the French ate now | 


haps more impracticable with them, than 


Some of them ſatiriſe and abuſe their own 
nation, and praiſe others; — affect to extol 
the Italian ſchool in painting and Mmbſic;— 


know not that they ſpeak only of Frenc 


men and women; fancying all the worl 
8 . 5 9 es lik 


' imitate Engliſh manners; and all the while | 
remain mere brodlatidien,”! In order to 7 
change or improve their taſte, they would þ 
have to combat many inveterate habits, off 
which they are not aware; and the cauſes : 
of their peculiarities: they themſelves are f 
unfit to inveſtigate. In ſhort, they appear | 
to us a different ſpecies, une race. apart; thi ö 
they forget, or never perceive. Thei | 
authors talk of man and woman, and fanc) 
they ſpeak generally of the whole race, anc t 
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like emfelvet; forgetting that Wines 18 


ture is not human nature, and that few of 


their qualities are common to the ſpecies. : 


Only'a-chofen few of them ſeem to have 
any mindi, the reſt have only Lenſer: nor 


can 1 yet find any one term in their lan- 


guage to expreſs what I here mean by 
mind. Even their ſenſes appear to us de- 
fective, or different from ours, as if two 


quick and too weak; they can perceive 
only certain things and diſtances : though 


more lively, and perhaps ſenſible of ſome 
thin 


habe f 


s which eſcape us, yet I think we 


Pg 


any perceptions which they over- 


look, or do not reach. Unfit for medita- 


tion, in the exerciſe or agitation of the 


ſenſes conſiſt their chief happineſs, and 
particularly in that of the fight they 
are all eyes, and can ſacrifice real com» 
forts to pleaſe that ſenſe. When that agi- 
tation ceaſes, ils 5 'endorent ou Sennuyent a 
la as | 


The numerous clergy an militaty foo 


the life of ſociety 3 in France, and, together. 
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paintings, and wiſhed to be more of A 
ee on your account. With my 


ſmall degree of ſkill or taſte, I am inclined = 


to believe they have hardly a painter, at 
preſent, above a ſecond or third rate, ex- 
cept ane. However, I think I have ſeen 
ſome young ſtudents who, promile well, 


and may contribute to revive true taſte, and 
the great ſtyle, provided they travel in 


time: this is indiſpenſable. Their preſent 


mode inclines too much towards thoſe a- 1 
daiſes of Dreuſe, which, though often pretty 


and nicely executed, are ſo far beneath that 
flürſt and grand ſtyle of painting which 
tends at once to forward that delightful art, 
and to elevate and improve the mind, that 
we are at à loſs where to rank theſe things, 
hee pieces from common life! and 
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i French life eng "they... my have = 


in their way, though not equal to 


© M that Sg Hogarth s pieces of the ſame 
Find, nor of e * or, not} ten- 


x 44 
3-4 +% 
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us by, al means imitate nature; — 


but wete is ſurely a choice or ſelection o of 
of objects, by which the true judgment of 
| "genius is diſtinguiſhed,” and we muſt rank 
the elegant and ſublime above 


he mean 
and affected. There i is an univerſal! beauty 


and elegance, which i is not of any bart 


culled from all nature, 
or concei ved by : a warm and elegant fancy, 


country: but to be 


within the power of nature; but beyond 
- - what ſhE has been Known to produce ; the 


a furniſhes hints as points 8 de Hh genie 


- built, "al ond creates,” 


: I W N 4 8 
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Their Slusten de steel 1 think, 
better than their painters, and Have Fe- 
quently come nearer to their maſters the 
Italians and Greeks than any of us. But 


N "Ss 
x „ 
* 


4 little French affectation often intrudes 


5 even into ſome of their | firſt rate . 


— 


oo tm . . »y mr, = es 
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1 bittere their modern art of dancing, ® IM 
and their "theatres, have helped to vitate, "TW" 


more than to improve their t 
fine arts. I often fancy that I 
many of their beſt performances, ſome of 
their dancing or theatrical ideas of grace, 
which, to me, is generally mere affectation, 
diſtortion, or grimace. This is copying 
from à copy, and a bad copy, inftead of. 
Sg. the Hop. om 7 3 


al this gall A - * intits, 


you know I except one, viz, Verner, wi | 


5 nd is, I | 
think, claſſically elegant in ſome things ;— 

but he ſtudied in Italy, I am told, from 
child. Their merit, as already 


follows nature, and chuſes well; 


hinted, in 


the arts, has generally been nearly in pro- 
portion to their aſſiſtance from Italy. The 


cauſes, or at leaft the means of their great 
progreſs, during. the time of Lewis'XIV. 


_ aroſe chiefly from thence. 4 They were then | 
liberal * to ſhew to whom they owed _ 
| TOR 


's 
4 


; 4 * 33 har: on the ae debe ag 
- They returned to their national. conceit and 
Scagtemptiaf ſtrangers, fancying themſelves 
Perior to the Italians, and to all the world, 

in every thing. There is ſcarce an Italian 
artiſt now to be found i in all France, while 
. | "they are giving. immenſe Prices. for little 
1 Dutch and Flemiſh, pictures; both bad 
Hymptoms. I believe there has hardly ever 
been a great artiſt among thoſe who never 

ſaw the Mediterranean, nor Italy. An ac- 
aquaintance with the nations that ſurround 

'that ſea, 1 conſider as a neceſſary part of 
educatigg OD, and eſpecially for artiſts, I am 
inclined to believe that none of us can well 
arrive at the firſt degrees of excellence i in 
any thing, without leaving our own coun- 
try early, and frequently taking enlarged 
views of men, of nature, and of art, I 


doubt if the French have any other way pe 

left to be great in any thing, but by leaving mi 

their country very young, and ſtaying away I ſor 

ul e almoſt e 5 are d 12 tru 
1 | 


* N but hell x m! con . 
likewiſe rendered it almoſt uſeleſs to Sol 3 

for the regulations require the ſtudents firſt 
to have e e at p en, 1 nd. be 


before they: 80 there: | Whenever t y yo pon 
there, their chief object is gained; they _ 
ſeem to fit down. almoſt ſatisfied with- that 

trifling diſtinction, and are not often. 
inclined to labour een wel more 
fame. 25 11 1 55 
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An this you. A radu beine 18 | 
peaking rather in a _— and indiſcri- 
minate manner, for » you will make 
. allyvoctlett; chatithe exalt 
my cannot * ve expreſſed, and much 

leſs 


Jos — R9V%" WW 3a 


2 in FI words.” Ro eee ſome 
promiſing young artiſts, n aware of 


he e national defects and impediments; 
and others will probably ariſe Ay execute 


* * * by : finer ideas, and in a better manner than 


ave lateſ appeared here; and will revive 
thit glfſoper reſpect for Italy, and the re- 
mains of the MM, N is . the 


re e 
oven great maſters, for you: Shine: ou have 


had very great ones. Lou will begin to 
| think uu I am likewiſe becoming a cgn- 
ſt of our travelling coun- 

% who ſc@W fo generally to be en- 
ele and infatuated by the purſuits of 
Ven ee e . re- 


1 


fine arts axes doubtleſs ted to 
our admiration and eſteem, and conſidered, 
even abſtractedly from the pleaſure they af- 
5 ford, regte. tend more to the benefit than the 


ankinc 2 But the: good et- 


; nt they: Are: — In. this ſows 


| * 
X 4 -* 


ad pr nn to promote; public virtus" he 

the public” commemoration of great W Mt 3 
and great actions. And I ſhould have ; 1 146 

more Fo apt for hole arts a, 2 


Freat towns; © as ade 
among a' few: great 1 families and churches 
the only ſeats of elegance and luxury, while 1 
miſery reigns ee e the reſt of the np 
nation, theſe fine axgts 
favourable ſymptoms bf vancem | 
of human 3 or of the biene of 

down a op" 


Religion bins 8 bin the chief ob- 
ject i in which the arts have h. 
join their aid with thoſe great effects, which 

I could wiſh to extend to more general 
utility. But in this progreſs, I fear we 
have lately loſt, inſtead of gaining ground. 
I cannot but lament. that our religious re- 
formers ſhould have thought 3 it neceſſary to 
diſmiſs, 
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HE French, with all their. induſtry; 
are not yet L commercial natior 
though 1 their goyerament appears at times 
to be ſmitten with fome_ temporary fits « 


ſupporting trade (per haps becauſe i it is the 
aſhion), and have even taken part in the 


vould not have much occaſion. to 


A 


merce, if they could make a proper/uſe ok 
the advantages of their ſituation—of the 
fertility and extent of their country. But 


which they are perhaps now incapable... "0 


70 if chmmes 
come more. neceff 


ce ſhould ap Ppear to be⸗ 
ay” to them, in order to 


14 9 


contend with other maritime Powers if they 


Are 


modern abſurdity of commercial. war, | They 
depend. 


on the precarious reſources of foreign com- 


lat again would require a degree of liberty 
and ſecurity, and a kind of government # | 
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" attempt. to YT thei 

— character. 5 While the romantic 

- ſentiments of honour can produce « certain 

effects and exertions, it Would be unwiſ: 

to N ute the love of wealth, which 
* t operate in the fame manner, 


Chanel Bode the difficult 

*® chere muſt be, under ſuch a government, to 
attract or raiſe great capitals, and to employ 
them in any ſcheme of commerce or manu- 
Kade they have ſucceeded. amazingly in 
ſome things of the Kind, You know their 
ſucceſs in ſilks, and i in ſome ſorts of wool- 
lens, Which might ſucceed ſtill better if les 
burdenec 0 with regulations. Their goblins 
is an elegant manufactory. That company 
has a monopoly for dying certain colours 
This we ſhould perhaps think oppreſſive, 
but here it may have good effects. Like 
the royal manufactories in ſome other 
poor nations, it may be the only means 0 
retaining them in the country, and of ſup- 
porting the quality any nd; reputation | of the 

5 goods; ; operating ſor newh nat in the way! that 
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poſed to 3 ATT ſuſpect there ma be 
truth in that ſuppoſition, and wiſdom in the 
inſtitution; for, in countries where ap- 
prenticeſhips are not rendered necellary by 
law, I think the workmanſhip 'of every 
thing is inferior. I wiſh you could per- 

ſuade ſome of your dyers, and others 
who work in metals, &. to ſtudy che 
niſtry, and. could- give a better education 
to your e, and to che lower people 

in n general. | 


* & 
„ 


The Nat of. looking-gls Kh 


wiſe, ſo well known here, is a noble and 
profitable work, and well conducted. Eight 
hundred people are employed in one build- . 
ing. You may attempt it in England, but 
cannot, I fear, ſucceed near ſo well as here; 
for there will not be near the ſame demand. 
The ſuperior luxury and riches of this great 
country, the faſhion and taſte of the peo- 
ple for that ornament, — their having the 
ſtart in the meth ods N of working, and in the 
markets of Europe, + ar | 
Vorl 


Ke ON 
PS 35. 


ent for holding their's 
Fo ONT Ton in vans rome 


_ hoſe we call earthen” ware, which, being 
of common uſe, are of far more import- 


is the moſt natural and gt 
| of each? This * open a fertile ſource of 


rs Als ; FROM. FRANCE, 


vat _— 10 "yy over | 


The Porchine Abtes hich. many | 
Princes ſeem of late ſo fond of promoting, 
can be of little ſervice, I doubt, to a na- 
tion,— only ſo far as they may be the 
means of improving the public taſte, and 


ance. Though, in theſe laſt, they are 
trying ſome of our late improvements at 
Rouen, as well as ſome of the cotton vel- 
vets, IJ have no dread of their being able 
to rival our friends Bentley and Wedge- 
wood, nor the arts and methods fo far be- 
fore them, and long mms; at Man- 


r . and erg args 5; 


When will nos be ol of the folly 
of attempting to ſupply themſelves with 
every thing by their own hands? How 
much better to take of each other whatever 
onvenient produce 


inter- 
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Though this is now become a very liberal 


nation, or rather produces many liberal 


individuals, their reputation in this too is 


beyond the reality, as in many other 
things. The reputation is acquired by 


means of many little arts, and of th 
e Maile language. 80 0 


© Though. el if hate. Covernment 


will ever be liberal enough to open their 


Ports with us on a fair and equitable foot- 
ing; though their, politics have generally 


been too artful and cunning, and conſiſted 
moſtly in little tricks, and in outwitting 
even their friends a great fault, and too 
much imitated z yet let us hope, that 
ſome liberal prince, or miniſter, mA: avg 
to lead them right. A EE 


S ©. 140 42 * 


It is more Se il Eurndur f chan want of 
| knowledge, that nations do not yet lay 
their commerce more open to each other. 
Let us _ that ſome of them will ſoon 


8 2 break 


iateroourſe, and of future benefits to man- 
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PEER the Rr; in follow... A 5 
our friend Adam Smith's book comes to be 


more generally read and known, I think 
his principles muſt prevail, and contribute 
greatly to open the eyes of nations to ſee 


their on iatereſt; and it may, i in that 


caſe; be of more ſervice to the world than 


dy book that, has open ſince Euayd,! 
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The French would: willingly. . 
themſelves, and the world, that their coun- 
try is improving very Fit: but of that, I 
doubt even the poſſibility under Tack à 


government. Their having advanced ſo 


far, under ſo much oppreſſion, is really 
wonderful ; but I ſuſpe&' they cannot go 
much Eirthit, The fine arts—the trifling 


arts, may yet advance a little; but 1 doubt 


the country, and the people, muſt long 
remain n n Ar or NY _ 


wards. | e wei es 


A few philoſophers i in the YRS thay 
write very good books, and may fancy 
they are improving their nation, and the 
en at a great fate, and all the while 
5 cheir 


s : 4 
H $3 IF 
| | L ; 6 


| their names are FEAT? known in the pro- 5 
vinces, where it requires far other efforts 
to baniſh oppreſſion, civil and eccleſiaſtic, 
againſt the intereſt of the more powertul 5 
ſupporters of eſtabliſhed abuſes. 5 


FI 


| Book-making is is a ary AE aA, ©. trade i 
in this country; and they are thereby bet- 
ter known, and rather over-rated, in other 
countries. . Europe pays them,! in this way, | 
a conſiderable. and voluntary tax for the 
pleaſure and convenience of their agreeable, 
and now almoſt univerſal language. 


N I am at 1 gradually Pebapt 
back to the ſubject of your laſt, —to the 
province of fancy, taſte, and literature ; 
where, I grant you, ſomething muſt be 
frequently picked, to mix up with the dry 


materials of mere utility, and to ſeaſon, 


where poſſible, the bitter or inſipid draughts 
of common or laborious life. But the re- 
turn is now too late, and muſt be referred 


to the. next. ; „ 
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I. 5 may W be . that 93 arts 


have been encouraged here more than 


with us, and with more ſucceſs at one 
period; though I think they have at others 


gone farther wrong than ourſelves. Al- 


though they have had very great maſters, 
and the names of Pouſſin, Le Brun, Le 
Sueur, Girardon, &c. will always ſtand 
high in the liſts of fame, yet the national 
taſte has been but little improved by them; 


and the general ſtyle of drawing, of orna- 
ment, of architecture, is {till almoſt as vi- 


ciouſly national and capricious as before 


the time of thoſe great men. They have 


more great works to ſhew than we have; 


but, at the ſame time, more bad taſte. 


The moderns in general have been ſinking, 
and are now far beneath the ſchools of 


9 5 e thoſe 
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eat maſters; eee e 5 
k lower than any of us, and more 
ed in ſo great and 


have i 
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than was to be expec 
polihed a nation. 


There 4 is now however ſome hope, 1 : 
think, of the revival of true taſte and ge- 
nius in the competition of thoſe two great 
nations, France and England: but we muſt _ 
all have recourſe to Italy for that purpoſe; 
and muſt there labour yet long, before it. 
can be accompliſhed. In that progreſs, we 
ſhall probably approach nearer to each other, 
and may agree better in taſte and opinions; 
though, in many things, each will moſt - 
ON n retain its RAGE AR BEN 
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Wy are ſome heh hahits. more > obfih. 
nately retained than others. Our taſte, for 
example, in cookery, in amuſements, 1 in 
dreſs, and ornaments, I think we ſeldom 
change; and we are more firmly attached 
to particular diſhes, plays, actors, and ſing- I 
ers, than to many things of greater im- 
portance. Though men and nations ſeem 
born to differ wherever it is poſſible, yet 
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where! the ebb? danch los n vic 
| we” muſt” often be f the ſame opinion. 


1 theſe people about 2 


C . problem or a picture, but we ſhall perhaps 


always prefer roaſt beef and Shakeſpear to 


ſoupe and Racine; while they, as conſtant- 


ly, remain in the oppoſite taſte, and un wa 


the latter. ; 
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1 muſic, hat bone be theik theatri- 


i l amuſements, are certainly full of bad 


taſte, as well as with us, though we differ 
widely. Truth is but one —errors are in- 
finite. In order to get into the right road 
that leads to improvement, to truth, beau- 
ty, and nature, we muſt firſt be forced 


from our national prejudices, by early and 


frequent travel, and muſt become inti- 


mately converſant with the arts, taſte, and | 


people, of other countries. Even then, 


our labour is only begun; much will af 
terwards depend on the wiſdom and en- 
couragement, and on particular intitutions, 


at at home,—on education. n—on fe faſhion. 
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ee and their ar pitted Abd a 


manner is well ſuited to comic action. In- 
deed J confider them as the firſt comedians 
rorld : but their tragic action and 


declamation, of which they are ſo fond, 1 


I think wretched; conſiſting moſtly of a 


| ſtrangers” at firſt 
and Roman characters, which they ſhew 


kind of furious or - outrageous bombaſt, 


which 1 believe ſeldom fails to diſguſt 
rſt. The Frenchified Greek 


on their ſtage, are like nothing in nature; 
but appear to us a ridiculous ſort of cari- 


caturas, blown up by a puerile or petulant 


kind of paſſion, unworthy even of the chil- 


dren of thoſe manly people. Though the 
French ſeem to like all ſorts of violence 
in action, declamation, 8c. and prefer 
their wretched tragedies to their excellent 


comedies; yet I do not think they feel 


much with the actors, nor can be conſi- 


dered as fond of tragedy. They are al- 


ways diſpoſed to be pleaſed, and ſeem to 


diſtribute their applauſe. in proportion to 
the exertions of the actors, though ever 
ſo extravagant: e are generally! in ex- 

| tremes, 
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tremes, ai; are ce e 1 
| Is; they are always ready to burſt on every 
trifling occaſion of paſſion: ſo that they, az 
it were, at once overſhoot the mark, and 
leave behind all thoſe natural gradations or 
tranſitions in the paſſions or affections of 
the mind. In ſhort, their players, toujours 
frets a creviy, ſeem. to have very ſeldom 
any idea of a truly great and dignified cha- 
rafter; and but few of their poets have 
arrived to the ſublime or natural, on any 
fubject, and 2 leſs in the operations of 
the human paſſions. The great charac- 
ters which ca have attempted to deli- 
neate, from whatever country they are an- 
nounced, Wann turn out to On: mere 
Frenchmen. | R's 


The caults: of thoſe PAY in of their 
appearance to us, may be various and com- 
plicated: yet I cannot help attributing 
much of it to their language. Wherever 
the great paſſions are concerned, the ſtrange 
magic of this language with me is ſuch, as 
to turn the hero who uſes it, into a fanfa- 
e and the fineſt air, in ſinging into a 
1 vulgar 


2 
n 


ulgar howl- a ab; 1 
jough diſtant, Fer 
in theſe various walks of fancy and genius, 


me beauties of nature, and their want of 


may proceed from their government, man- 


houſes improve, we cannot expect them to 


that exclude each other. Theſe people, 


to many appears to be actually the caſe. 
But their genius is again rather reſtrained 


and ſhackled by ſome other circumſtances— 
by thoſe already mentioned; by the nature 


of their government by the formation of 
their language, which, though a very fine 


one for ſome purpoſes, is confined, and 


uoht for others, by being idiomatic and 


affected. 5 


ilk their garemens | 
js probably 2 falſe or defective taſte for 
nclination/ for a country life : this again 


ners, ae ways of living. Things are 
derfully connected in this world. Per- 
haps' fun we ſee their farms and country- 


produce a natural poet, painter, or actor. 
There are moral as well as natural qualities 


with ſuch wit and vivacity, muſt perhaps 
be proportionally "deficient in judgment, 
and muſt he oftener wrong than ſome f 
their cooler and ſedater neighbours. This 
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- Fr turn to theſe ſubjec g., whe: dunds 
| 15 concerned; and the ſize = ha. Paper, a 


bowever fill it up with an obſervation [ 
tdbink I have read or heard: th 
certain limits or paths of their own, the 
|: French. have. probably more variety and 
. grace in their writings than we, n 
nicer ſhades and. diſtinctions in expreſſion 
and manner:—but I think they ſeldom or 
never arrive at the ſame force, in thought 
or expreſſion. . They have many pretty 

_ ways of inſinuating what they mean; but 
ſeldom any of our forcible and, manly ways 
of ſpeaking. out: and, when they attempt 
it, ga devient de fanfaronades;— Tis the 


- affected, But: I may have. eee to re 


uſual, relieves you for the preſent. I ſal 


t within 


ore and 


ſwelling of the frog. The language natu- 
rally made for graceful trifling, cannot, it 
ſhould ſeem, attempt the ſublime or mag- 
mificent, without nee on dhe ndl 
culous. 
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[ ARTS of our ur IP EO 
ther too much hurried for me, and 
re had not always opportunities to ſtop 
rhere 1 wiſhed, in order to examine, or 
o reflecx or converſe on what we ſaw. 
But I believe that is often the caſe. Iwo 
oft travellers: ſo that many wiſe re- 
lections, that might thus have been pro- 
duced, muſt now be loſt, and thou ge 
winltructed t to ee hs as the clown 
lays. 7G GN gr allo 59 155 
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1 9 you chile: an Engliſtima may 
live tolerably well in France, and be well 
enough amuſed, as many of us have ex- 
perienced: yet ::46ubr if there be much 
real and uſeful inſtruction to be acquired. 
In the uſeful . we are already before 
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them; De” in the Be arts, ho 
have not done ſo much, we have not gone 
ſo far wrong. Though theſe | 
not been ſo much cultivated and encou 
raged ee bw what we have 3 l 
and nature; : 1 we. . Wen = hen 
Fw 8 ſo immun way to 80 back i in order tg 


"ai ts to * we may __ 
3 ſubjects, as of law, government 
or manners; their national character, their 


taſte, their paſſions, are ſo oppoſite to ours] 


chat I often doubt the uſe or applicability to 
us of ſuch knowledge. Their life muſt ſeem 


at firſt to us unnatural, and they-themſelve 


a ſpecies apart from the reſt of human na 
ture: yet there is ſo much inconſiſtency it 


mankind, that theſe very people take the 


lead in almoſt every thing, and are obſe- 


quiouſiy followed by the reſt of Europe, 


There may be ſufficient. reaſons. for this 
when we come to examine the matter. 
Somebody has written a bock called I Eu- 
rope Frangoiſe. Some of the Aſiatic pec 


ple 


Franks, "nin" daes us a6 one eee = 


We may thank the French wo e 
us all nnn L e 
Wer refle@ions vil :rmcarally occur 
to an Engliſhman, when he ſurveys, even 
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here, the conſequences of arbitrary po w- 


er: among the moſt” ſtriking of which 


will be the poverty and pe en of hens 
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This doveranient; dee it got the bet-⸗ 
ter of te nobility and the Proteſtants, 


overpowered | all oppoſition, and See 


all the traces of freedom, has hitherto bew 


haved wonderouſly well, conſidering its 


Fualimited, abilities to do otherwiſe with im- 
punity, and the natural effects of uncon- 


trolled power on its poſſeſſors. This may 


perhaps he attributed to the accidental in- 


fluence of poliſhed manners, ſcience, and 
civilization: but I would not promiſe or 


depend much on the continuance of ſuch 
moderation, nor on the duration of ſuch 


caſual influence, We can already trace 
| the 
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ceive hi ee — en. indolence, 
with many ER ſtrokes of ber na- f 


7 ſhe muſt, ſoon or Jags break looſe from 
ſuch feeble reſtrai ts; and that Philoſo- 


; phers, women, and public opinion, will 
not always: be a Gaiczent cheque even to 


her caprices. Though this tyranny is not 
pet ſo bad as that of eaſtern deſpotiſm, it 


may terminate ſomewhat in that way in 


due time: the people are already obviouſly | 
impoveriſhed and oppreſſed. Effects muſt 


follow, and be proportioned to their cauſes. 
Of the poſſeſſors of uncontrolled power, a 


great majority will probably always be ſpoilt 
by it, in ſome degree,—bodies of men {till 


more than individuals. How different the 
behaviour of a Cyrus, or an Alexander, 
before and after the poſſeſſion. of power? 
Even the Romans, when once triumphant, 

ſoon loſt ſight of the wiſdom, juſtice, tem- 
perance, and moderation, which had laid 
2 foundation af their empire. 
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eſtabliſhed, ſufficient to ſecure their uſual. 
freedom againſt the eneroachments of ty- 
ranny, which muſt follow the influence of 


property, now ſuperadded to the military 
authority of their chiefs. The  warlike 


forms and order of the field, tranſplanted 
or continued to 


government which was ſoon fou nd to be 


incompatible with civil liberty, and which 
ill former ideas of independence, P 
and of the equal right in each man to 
whatever he might lawfully paͤſſeſs, though 
ever ſo ſmall; till ſociety came gradually 


aboliſhed all 


to be divided into ds carey and 2 


— 


One « 8 88 e of that 


ſyſtem, and perhaps the beſt, was that bar- 


barous ſpecies "of perpetual war, which © 
came afterwards to be a little ſoftened and ; 


ed, for a BE chat 852 154 Dunn | > 
ſpirit, wh ich had been their characteriſtic, 
andering tribes. But in that ſtate of 
ſociety and knowled; ge, no ſyſtem of pre- . 
cautions and control could be foreſeen or 


he fixed ſociety, in time 
produced the feudal ſyſtem; a ſpecies of 
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: humanized by the romantic ſentiments of | 
chivalry. War exerciſes and maintains ſome 
of the noble and manly exertions; and 
thoſe who e are n ie AR fore 
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„8 men acquire ode and. nit, 


they. are known to improve in arts and 


induſtry; in dexterity and diviſion of la- 
bour: thence a greater number may be 
maintained in idleneſs, and the powers and 
the happineſs of the whole ſociety are con- 
ſidered as thereby increaſed. But ſuch is 
the love of power, that ſlavery would moſt 
probably have maintained its ground, 


though ſo obviouſly againſt the intereſt of 


the whole, and particularly of the maſters, 
had it not been for certain accidents and 
changes in manners and ways of life. 
Theſe proceeded probably, at firſt, from 
that madneſs for the cruzades, which ſo ge- 


nerally infected Europe, and of which the | 


hiſtory is ſufficiently known. The neceſ- 
ſary expences attending thoſe expeditions, 
ſome increaſe of knowledge, taſte, arts, 
and luxuries, bone from the Eaſt, pro- 


duced 
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ced.conſiderable changes at home; among 
| which was the circulation of property, and 
the releaſe of bers. Bom: a ſlate Me: 


The church, you know, likewiſe lent a 
helping hand to the abolition, of lavery, - 
partly from religious, and partly from in- 
tereſted, motives. But domeſtic freedom 
could be fully eſtabliſhed only in thoſe 
countries which have entirely broken and 
thrown off the feodal claims. In the de- 
 cline of that ſyſtem it was ftill doubted by 
many, whether the abolition of Havery 
would be of advantage to the people in 
general? Though it has undoubtedly 
proved ſo in England, and ſome other 
countries, the advantages may perhaps {till 
be doubtful where the abſolute power of 
one maſter has ſucceeded to that of the 
many; and were it not for the advances 
made in arts and civilization, it might yet 
be a queſtion, whether the deſpotiſm of 
one would not be worſe than feodal anar- 
chy, where that one was not a very 
good man, and a firm and enlightened 
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re have mri to fear 

would ſeldom be the caſe if the ancient 
ignorance ſtill prevailed ; ſuck princes be- 
ing even now rare, with all the advan. 


— philoſopher, lacks v 


tages « of modern knowledge. and education, ] 
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1 M EAN ＋ to give y you "Gets ts a8 
1 well as reflections; but 1 think the lat- 
ter will eneroach upon and fill up moſt of 
your Paper. As there may be but little that 
is new to you remaining for me to tell of 
theſe countries, and as I am perhaps na- 
turally more of a projector than a retailer 
of facts and particulars, I ſhall probably go 
on frequently to indulge in various ſpecu- 
lations upon different ſubjects, as they miy 
be eie i ie e ee * 

10 my 1 end ſeveral things abote 
French literature, of which I mean to give 
you ſome extracts, as Ay and occa- 
ſions e n Aries e 
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rope, all things ſeem in a | perpetual 
change or progrels, which is governed by 
faſhion. Even virtues, talents,. change 
their places and degrees of eſtimation in 


a a ſhort time. In one age, all for fighting; 
another, all for ſtudy. Since we began 


to prefer idle to active purſuits, and to 
take more credit for what we know and 
can talk of, than, for what-we we can do, we 


have fancied every thing was to be ſearn- 
ed from reading books, when not t. to idle 


| Fad {7 v9 


even for that ee RES 


th 
5 


9 perceives thee. bogs mare. $2 25 | 
oully here in France, though they proba- 
bly read leſs. than you do. Some of their 
_ moſt ſenſible men, FE think, place too much 

dependence on bool s, and almoſt forget 
that reading can never entirely ſupply the 
place of practical knowledge, though a very 


neceſſary aſſiſtance in order to know or do 
any thing well. To acquire univerſal learn 


ing, they ſeem to think one has only to con- 
ſult their diftionaries—the form into which 
they have thrown every art and ſcience, 
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From colts 5 hair-dreſſing, ack to every 
uleful trade and ſpecies of Philoſophy: a 
manner of writing which may be of great 
utility to mankind, if they are taught to 
take it only for what it is worth, and not 
to depend on it too much. I wiſh ſuch 

but they ſeem, on the contrary, growing 
bigger and dearer. They might be made 

to ſerve as memoranda. in all the arts, but 
cannot teach them. Every thing that faci- 
litates knowledge to the people, and tends. 

to render each art and ſcience univerſally ß 
known, muſt be of ſervice to mankind in 
general; and their benefit and conveni- 
ence is certainly at leaſt of equal conſe- 
quence with that of thoſe few who depend 
entirely on books for their knowledge, | 
and who are not generally of ſuch im- 
portance to ſociety. You have obſerved, 
ces vous; ſome who, after the moſt he” 
rious literary reſearches, were found to be 
novices among the firſt. people of practice 
with whom they had any thing to do, till 
they began to diſcover how far behind real! 
practice, books . are in moſt of 
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When the ee 1505 N ſhall 


be better underſtood, and men ſhall have 
lin 88 nearer to their 
real value, books may more nearly keep 


Pace with practice, and be of more uſe to 


it; and mankind may not then be divided, 


as now, into two claſſes— the few who 
read and depend too much on books, and 
the many who do not read at all. Theory 
and practice may then become better ac- 
| quainted with each otlier, and ſome-prac- 


tical ſcience deſcend to the mda 8 


e n men Joo wn ge + 


>Hi thine F dc 3 is an \ "apparent mu- 
ability," but at bottom a real ſameneſs of 
character, through all the known periods of 


their hiſtory. Although, in ſome former 
5 e wer ys an ined e as to 
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pow-er, PAD ſcience, taſte, and. 83 men, 


there are certain peculiarities which form 
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2 0 


1 : 


_ Bu _ us 8 there is a 
real fund of mutability, ſo to ſpeak, if 
we are conſidered either individually or 


nationally. Lou know we are reputed as 
changeable as our climate. We have been 


A very. different ſort of people at different . 


periods before and after the Reformation, 


for example. We have taken a new cha- 


racter even ſince the Revolution, and differ 


much in our manners and diſpoſition 
ſince the time when Eraſmus: viſited us; 


and in our . temperament. there are 
perhaps yet the ſeeds of future reyolu= 
tions. F 3 1 2 — 


1 


arably a part of their character, that 
1 believe. they muſt have been nearly the 
ſame ſort of people at all periods, whether 


In _ 3 I 1 no ſufficient. x Wh ” 


of any great future change or Progreſs; 
and they are not now perhaps capable of 
procuri ng 
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E 8 
than, what they at pteſent oſſeſs, and 
which is perhaps now ſo Aae da pred to 
their character, to their habits of think- 
ing, and ways of life, that a much better 
may not ee or ee — e 


There are doubtleſs ny eg al 
ſhort of perfection, which i is not to be ob- 
tained in this world, though it is of vaſt 
conſequence to keep it in ſight, as well as | 
the right to the freedom of inveſtigation. 
Since we ſee that theſe people c can be tole- 
rably happy in their preſent condition, it 
may be ſaid that the ends of gerernment | 
are fully anſwered, as che beſt could do 
no more. Yet, as Engliſh, we muſt ſtill ſee 
deficiencies in this their preſent condition. 
With all the advantages of a natural, cheer- 
ful, and, happy temper; together with the 
beſt government they can expect to en- 
joy, we muſt ſtill doubt if they ever can 
acquire that dignity of nature, and ſenſe 
of ſecurity, which can alone produce: the 
efforts, the enterpriſe, the Public ſpirit, and 
"progres 


5 


0 8 of ihprovement, obſervable among 
ha: 1 . pf $ Hp 

Their Wass! TP wing en, 
in its internal operations,” probably always 
partaxe of the national character, and of 
he defects · incident to unlimited power 
—prudent and artful, raſh and unſteady, 
enterpriſing or indolent, by turng—wiſ- 
dom and folly, ſpirit and weakneſs, mixed, 
or alternately taking the lead. But the un- 
feeling indolence and arrogance of deſpot- 
im muſt perhaps be ah pens at 1 to : 
peda e W 


With ſuch ' a government, whoſe cha- 
rater and operations muſt at beſt depend 
ſo much on faſhion, or on the views and 
diſpoſition of an accidental miniſter, miſ- 
treſs, or favourite, and not upon a fixed 
conſtitution, meaſures muſt too frequently 
change with men; and the completion of 
any thing great, that requires much time, 
can —_— be N e 
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ternal or domeſtic government; we; in their 
foreign politics they have generally been 


ſo as to ereate ſuſpicions, and put nations on 
their guard, .and throw them into. confe- 
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French Prominence 4 _ T rades,— 
e | 


[Xen every country hits is probably ſome= _ 


thing uſeful to be learnt ;- and to this, 
which has been ſo long the leading nation 
in Europe, we all reſort, on purpoſe to 
learn almoſt every thing. I think they 
deſerve that pre-eminence, in ſome things; 
though they themſelves are too apt to fancy 


that they do | in all. They may go on to 
deſerve it ſtill more, by means of the very 
advantages attending that pre- eminence. 


Thoſe advantages are many and important. 


The various and valuable articles of com- 


merce, the motives to induſtry and exer- 
tion of mind, which the univerſality of 


their language and their faſhions have 
procured them, contribute much towards 


making them an induſtrious and almoſt 
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commercial people, f in ſpite of their | govern- 
ment, which is naturally rather careleſs and 
oppreſſive. Though the conceſſion of this 
pre- eminence gives them conceit, it bring 
emulation along with it, and promotes x 
beneficial activity in the provinces of taſte 
and uſeful ſcience. If the ſtate could be 
forced into more wiſdom and benevolence, 
it might employ more effectual means to- 
wards their preſerving the lead in many 
more things of real i imporianee to national 
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Even the aries of wal which they 
We and print for all Europe, is no in- 
conſiderable means of both riches and of 
extenſive influence, though, the Dutch have 
induſtriouſly drawn to themſelves a ſhare 
in this branch of trade. The univerſal 
prevalence of French modes and manners 
likewiſe facilitates their ſchemes in foreign 
politics, which I think they underſtand 
much better than they do the principles of 
domeſtic proſperity. This, with an aſſidu- 
"ous and liberal attention to their miniſters 
and conſuls abroad, gives them an 
| | LO aſcendency 
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ful, though ſecret, influence, to the op- 
polite extremities, of Europe, - You know 
they govern Spain, though. you all ſeem 


of that connection: and I am told that 
they have been even attentive, like the 
Jeſuits, to the acquiring ſome ſecret influ 
ence in the education of as. many as they 
can of the young princes in Europe; and 


the next Czar of Ruſſia, who is ny - 
much of a Frenchman. | 


IT this reign. continues ö ſteady to he prin- 

ciples in Which it ſeems to begin, they 
may long lead and manage the politics of 
Europe ſecretly in their own way, and 
carry all before them.—Nay, you your- 
ſelves may now be only acting in obedi- 
ence to ſome, of the ſecret impulſes given 
or promoted by this court. We already ſee, 
and may learn, from Madame Pompadour, 
and others, that one of their maxims will 
be, to perſuade all Europe that they ought 
to be jealous of the Engliſh, who muſk. 


rb in all the courts, and a power= 0 


ignorant of the nature, hiſtory, and extent, 


that they hope, by ſuch means, to guide 
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cite be brought down: rr the 7 may 
now ſucceed. It will probably long conti- 
nue a great object with each nation to reduce 
the other, even at the expence of reducing 
itſelf much more. How much better for 


each to try to raiſe both! but eſpecially | 


for France, as ſhe would, in that Progreſs, 


gain ſtill a greater ſuperiority. They 
might govern the world, if they could 
keep ſteady to their principles and to their 


allies, and not grow inſolent by ſucceſs, 
But perhaps that is not in human nature; 


and ſtill leſs in French nature. With ſuc- 


ceſs, a nation never knows where to ſtop. 


Greatneſs knows not where nor how to 
ſet bounds to itſelf, but generally overſhoots | 
the mark, and wears itſelf out.“ Proſpe- 
rity not only ſpoils ue, but creates us 
enemies. Our late ſucceſſes and ſupe- 


riority, in this century, cannot fail of 


producing yet more combinations againſt 


us, probably before the next. 
But, as * was going to e though 
we are probably before them in moſt of 
the arts and 11 that are of the —_— 


ule 


e wake be 9 4 


to ne blen 8 n The arts 
and trades form a very extenſive and cu- 


tiouſly e connected Thoſe of dif- 1 
ferent countries, and even thoſe of the 


ſame country, have yet much to learn of 
each other. An intelligent artiſt or tradeſ- 
man will always find fomething to learn 
in 4 os 5 PIG a nation ag, 


Sah rravelling here; —C ur Bentleys 
Coles, and others, fr a Birningham, Man- 
chen — ö * 1 Sala * e . ty 
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in general base formerly e _ 


happily, | the uſeful arts are not now beneath. 
the attention of the ſcholar and the gen- 
tleman, while your tradeſmen are not all 
deſtitute of an uſeful and liberal education; 


thou gh there is yet your” room for amends» 
ment in that way. As thoſe claſles. ap- 
proach each cher, the better it muſt be 


for the whole ; for the di fferent claſſes of | 


arts, ſciences, and men, and for ſociety in 
Vor. we 8 1 | 
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* LETTERS FROM | 


: general. In moſt other e ee fine - 
and liberal arts are, as yet, the mere ap- 
pendages of luxury; they ſtand alone 
and aloof from the other: arts, their poor 
relatives, and are AY of linle ſervice 
[Rn e 199 goa T5ove? wn ml 
"Tf Lis philoſopher. rejoices. to 5 5 
deſcend among you te an acquaintance 
with their humble brechren; and all, by 
mutual aſſiſtance, promating each other's 
intereſt, which then en coincides, with 
that of mankind. While you continue to 
know this, you will yet more liberally pro- 
mote and facilitate education in general; 
the reception and encouragement of ſtran- 
gers of merit; the travelling of proper 
ſtudents to other countries. Your, liffer- 
ent trades, companies, manufactur Is, 
| ſhould. all zealouſly contribute to ſupp art, 
for example, ſuch inſtitutions | as. your 
Royal Academy, with other more ſcientific 
ſchools, and enable them to ſend youth 
abroad: you may thereby go on to improve 
| and pn ſuch a ae V in every 
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dle diſtant provinces of that empire. Thi- . 
ber muſt all artiſts reſort to get rid of 
; their Provincial and wen manners. That 


100 * x hh 8 and good taſte, 
23 will force them into every country, even - 
in ſpite of the confined and ſelfiſh views of 
their mal 2 olit bank een den 4 


4 


179 


But pg you. come to. Fi fo 3 
as to fancy you want no ſuch foreign af- 
ſiſtance; that you can proudly ftalk on 

alone, ind ſill preſerve your ſuperiority 5 

it will be a certain ſymptom of decline. 

Shut up in your own ifland, you will! 
quickly barbarize into circumſcribed na= ' "in 
tionalitiesz will ſink and follow the fate  *jf 
of all nations who'have ever given up, or 1 
have been deprived of, a ſufficient inter- 
courſe with others. However, let not 
ſtudents of taſte ſtop long in France —let ny: 
them get on to Italy at leaſt, where ſome Se 
gems will always be found among their | 
rubbiſh, by thoſe who can diſtinguiſh, 

Nay, Italy is yet the country the capital 

of taſte and the other nations are only 
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vernment, 1 make 

no doubt would again ſoon rule the 
orl, ir talents, ' their language, 
would ſoon appear to be capable of every 
hg, if theſe were once employed and 
y of their exer- 
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Ia 8 forming for you e of | 
French authors, with ſome ſhort re- 
marks, but I now learn that ſuck things 
have been already ſo often done, that it 
muſt be needleſs to fill up your letters with 
ſuch intelligence. The French, you know, 
have long and liberally. encouraged all the 
arts and ſciences, and have generally pre- 
ſumed to take the lead in learning as well 
a in taſte; and, what has ſtill more in- 
fluence, it has lately become the faſhion, 
zmong both ſexes, to philoſophize, and 
form ſocieties for that purpoſe. If this taſte 
ſhould continue for a: ſufficient length of 
time, the French ladies may prove to be 
very good | philoſophers "themſelves, and 
may help to make many others. They 
$6/ be the means — extending knawladgs, 
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294 Irrr EAG FROM: FRANGE. 
influence. Students may certainly meet 
in France with more aſſiſtance, and more 


P71 an mags ee and lectures. 


From thence we may gather more ple · 


ele. They are ſo thoroughly agreeable and 


alſo benefit many of us viſitors. You may 


where only one or two, or perhaps none 


and of producing ſuch beneficial effets * 
would here be impoſſible without their 


readily in Paris, chan with us, in conver- 


e ee is the *. of tis people. 
ſure and improvement than any where 
communicative, and always ready to give 
you all they know: ſo that the reading ofa 
very few may ſerve, the whole nation, and| 


meet here with whole ſocieties, genteel, 
agreeable, and apparently well informed, 


ft wok, aw woe. as 


of them, ever read; not even on the ſub- 
jects upon which their ſociety is formed, 
and their converſation chiefly turns. They 
pick up what they think ſufficient, inform- 
ation, at ſecond'or third hand; among their 
friends. The knowledge of one thus 
ſpreads - through a great number; and 


henee their wag at "0m ſo well on 
ak 1 Mae 


„* 2 — 
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e never e and 5 
which they ſurpriſe us by ſeeming to un- 
derſtand almoſt as well as mary: of thoſe 
who have gone through all e e 
forms a: 2985 88 5 1 70 BL 


ſubjects which they, ha 
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Ie is c s difficult 40 ae a des to. the 
beſt company here, as well as every where 
elſe. Nor in any country do the comfort- 
able, little, ſenſible, and familiar, ſocieties 


\ Wl cally admit of firangers; and ſtill leſs of fo- 

0 reigners: but where, by letters or friends, 

| you are once received, you will find them 
amore communicative and agrecable than 
y almoſt any where elſe. However, I think, 

1 the moſt ſenſible and beſt informed among 

| 4, them have, ke thoſe among ourſelves, 

7 ſomething reſerved and retired, and even : 
a bmetimes an peu | mYanthrope. ' Shall we 

; doubt if knowledge encreaſes our. happi- 


neſs? We may, — if the knowledge of 
m- men's follies and wickedneſs; is to keep us 
alt rape out of humour "ah them. PPP 
NH VVV Mb bo 
| Doubles: Cache. "Gf. 8 zbſervations 
muſt have often been made before, though 


U * . 9 2 e 


WT 4 08 N e having h) 
rather avoided reading much on thoſe mat- 
ters, that I may, without - prejudice, ſee 
with my own eyes. Others have occurred, 
on attending with a little more applica 
tion than time and opportunities had hi- 
therto permitted me to give to their agree- 
able language, to its ſounds and forma- 
tion. With all its defects, it is certain- 
Iy the language of proſe, as ſomebody 
has obſerved; and more eſpecially of con- 
verſation. You ſee it has already been, 
and may ſtill be, of great ſervice to man- 
kind as a general and convenient medium 
of communication; and now in poſſeſſion 
of that privilege, - will probably keep it, 
were it only from the central ſituation of 
this country; as ſeveral nations, in order 
to viſit each other, muſt paſs through France. 
The French ſeem. formed for ſocial inter- 
courſe, and their N e on 5 
N to es a in thr. 

Though their cd is, in i gene- 
ſl ee 15 a ey a 10 2 you 
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. may cone ve, yet the power. 5 5 5 cuſtom 1 
or habit, together with their agreeable man- 
ner, their delicate pronunciation and phra- 
ſeology, will ſoon render moſt of it at 
leaſt ſupportable, and much of it highly 
agreeable. As we, become greater adepts, 
and can expreſs. ourſelves with eaſe, many 
new beauties and delicacies of the language 
begin to appear, and to Pleaſe us: We 
become better pleaſed with ourſelves; and 
that helps greatly. to embelliſh every thing 
around us. And among ſuch a variety of. 
people, a choſen few may always be found 


who are at once learned, Re _— ä 


| ee 


; . : 
„ A 


Still I think, for Ca wer b 
this language is defective or limited. Con 
ſiſting much of fixed idioms and favourite 
expreſſions, though clear and preciſe, with 
little variety of order or arrangement, in 


ſome reſearches it may, like books in Se „ 


neral, carry the mind a certain length, or in : [ 
a certain tract; but then it will tend to keep n 1 
it there, and fi 5 niſh but little eneouragement ö 
or . to go 9 For theſe, V 
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other Gates em an affectation 
and refinement peculiar to this people, and 
generally the fruits of civilization, —from 
the compoſition of its ſounds, articulations, 
and accents, I think this language Aol 
totally unfit for poetry, and entirely unfit | 
for muſic. But to ſee how inſenſible the 
natives are to theſe defects of their own | 
language, is vexatious and melancholy. One 
of the heavieſt taxes I have to pay for living 
among them is, being obliged to hear them 
ſing; For though their language is ſo to- 
. tally unfit to be ſung, and they themſelves, 
with that unfortunate manner of theirs, | 
ſuch horrid ſingers, yet, from one end of 
the kingdom to the other, they are eter- 
nally attempting it. I have more than 
once been obliged to change my habitation 
in order to get away from ſome. finging | 
coblers or ſervants. - Our own, manner of 
ſinging is not perhaps a great deal better; 
but we are not ſo fond of teazing aher 


e with « our r performance 


| lors we treat of 4 1 din 
terms are OY and muſt mw be 


always deficient or inadequate | in repre- 
ſenting to the eye the objects of hearing. 
The French way of ſinging may be called 


a burſting, and the Engliſh; a choking, 


manner: the firſt, an outrageous and vul- 


gar expreſſion of paſſion or of bodily p ain; 
the ſecond is. the expreſſion of nothing, 


but a kind of falſe and unfeeling notion of 
grace. Both have generally ſome kind of 
violence or uneaſineſs in the manner and 


expreſſion, which gives pain to the unac- 


cuſtomed hearer. The climate, the lan- 


rage, Sus genzally/10: Gir norbers . 
male voices a kind of harſh or defective 


tone; and to the men a hoarſe or choking 
one. It is only ſome of the baſs voices, 


in either France or England, that I can 
bear to' hear with any pleaſure. The 
voices to the north of the Alps and the Py- 


rennees are all, 1 Winks very e | 
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5. On the - Revival of Taft and anne, and I 


E * 1 to 8 100 thankful 
VV and ſurpriſed that ſcience and good 
taſte ins recovered ſo much and ſo ſoon 
from the blows they have received at dif- 
ferent times, from various cauſes. ' They 


: began to decline with the fall of the Greek 

empire, and almoſt totally expired with 
that of the Romans, by the irruptions of 
the rude northern nations. Their revival 
was long prevented by that exceſs of wild 
© devotion which cautioned and prejudiced 


the people. againſt the prophane learning, of 


the Gentiles, and baniſhed almoſt all ideas 
of the beautiful and ſublime.” Latterly, 
after a conſiderable reſtoration -of taſte and 
. ſcience, by the Italians, and the riches of 


the church, our happy reformation cer- 


a tainly reverted A * towards | barbariſm, 


dy 


Wy Ss 


ode t ce b fine arts from the temples, gave 
them a check which all your riches of 
commerce and freedom have not yet been 
able to recover; nor probably ever will, 
till your become liberal-minded b e to 
hem again to that ſanctuary. Ge 
nius requires the attention of a whole pub- 
lic, and her works muſt be judged by the 
world at large. The private wealth and 
private houſes of rich individuals, though | 
A conſiderable aſſiſtance, can never, I fear, 
prove an encouragement nor a theatre 1 
| ficient to excite her greateſt exertions, 
or to inſpire | her ſublimeſt enthuliaſia: 
Though our church is now neither fo 
rich nor. ſo powerful as formerly, yet 
ſhe might ſtill encourage the arts, and 
might furniſh the motives they probably. 
want the moſt, viz. thoſe proceeding from 
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the good ſenſe and good taſte of a man 
who forms an æra in his country, doubtleſs 
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8 Ren R may yet « de, „ tow: 
the revival of true taſte: and it dats yet 


laſting exhibition, a perpetus 
a viſible hiſtory of the progreſs of the arts; 
whereas the effects of thoſe works are al · 
moſt loſt by their diſperſion and diſappear- 
ance after a ſhort glance of the public eye. 
5 Greater and more magnificent, more pub- 
lic as well as more permanent ex 


and attentions, may be œconomiſed and 
made juſt ſufficient, for they may be too 


do more, if half of thoſe works it has pro- 
duced. could be kept together, to form a 


tual ſchool, and 


and encouragements, are neceflary. 
nour and fame are the great 3 of ge- 


nius, more than pecuniary rewards, which, 


by a wiſe and liberal admixture of honours 


great as well as too ſmall; ſo far che 
alone from being competent to the purpoſes 


in queſtion. The advantages of the churches, 


and of a few public galleries, contribute 


greatly to maintain a taſte in the arts in 
ſome countries, even in ſpite of the op- 


7 penſions Ae aan ſm. 


rehnement, - ite; a. vicious. 
he who bring us back to 

city, before we entirely loſe the reliſh for 
it, ſurely deſerve well of the public. I 
ſuſpect your having lately advanced too far 
in this career. Let us hope that your gen- 
temen of taſte and ſcience, your n ee ; 
and fome others ol your firſt artiſts, may 
ſucceed in correcting or recovering you 
from that diſtempered taſte which, I fear, 
was leading you faſt towards a decline, 


_— the err gen of indul gen ü 


vou 10 nit: the arte of - Acker 
ſimplicity and the true ſublime. Four co- 
Habet of a thing for a public bank, certain 
houſes, rooms, and cielings, gave but too 
many indications of your going too faſt and 
too far. Perhaps no ornamental archi- 
teckure higher than the Doric, or at moſt 


the loniey oight to appear to the po air, 
p | n 


n 


— 


. 


n 


and | Gould improve, and has: 
Me to gire a tone and ſome limits to t the reſt. 
But perhaps it cannot ſo ſoon advance 
0 den e oe in a ben e 52 
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knowledge ftrive to Wes us 
the bounds of g 
Let us therefore ieee the . and 
ſublime, while we have yet ſome reliſh and 
ſome advocates for it. It ig to be hoped 
| that one who ſhould build like Jones “, or 

2p write like Swift, would Rill be liked, 


in your wy ? 

as; . gr buildings. Of Pe * arts, 
probably the firſt that does 
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0 adden Ie riches, is Kaden chaſte. 
The poſſeſſors are in too great haſte to en- 
' joy every thing with a coarſe and untu- 
tored appetite; they muſt have butter to 
their pork, as the Spaniards ſay. It is the 
rich 'bourgeoifie— 
8 on to thoſe vicious exceſſes in ornamental 


les Parvenus, Who lead us 


taſte, while the people of real faſhion and 
ack within 


15 5 0 . Corent Garden church. | 
You 


LETTERS T0 RANC ) 
| vou | Lact am a . 
viſiting other countries, as eee 


of education In fhort, I think all who 235 
can, ſhould travel, 0 eſpecially your ' 
artiſts; Without this, the arts cannot be 
ſuſtained among you, not even up to their 
preſent degree of mediocrity. Without a 


conſtant communication with other na- 
tions, your taſte and your works of art 
will be apt to ſavour of your ſeparate and 


inſular ſituation... Lou will get into nar- 


row and limited paths of your own, and 


become mere manieriſts, at beſt; and your Tug 
productions will be marked and vulgarized 
by ſomething peculiar, like a provincial 
accent: or when you venture out beyond 
ſuch limits, you will probably be enticed 


\ 


into thoſe of AﬀeRation.—Pray beware of 


that bewitching jade: but I think few of 
the moderns can entirely eſcape her. — It 
ſeems as if ſhe had taken up her princyal 5 


abode in this country. 


Lour travellers ſhould not all be confined 
to certain faſhionable. tracts. There are : 
countries as yet not much explored, where 


even the works of art may be N of 


Vor. R ſome 
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nature, of ſociety and manners, aſſume to 
us unknown, but never unintereſting, ap- 
pearances. Tou ſhould ſometimes get out 
of Europe, were it only to look Jack 5 ö 
ber at a diſtance, and there conſide 
pare, and eſtimate, her arts, her ſuperiority 
her ſameneſs, from new and different points 
of view. Spain, the north and eaſt of 
8 may furniſh many objects intercſt- 
ing to the artiſt and pbiloſopher, and not 
| yet much known. And beyond thoſe limits, 
among Moors, Turks, Tartars, and other 
Aſiatics, you may gain more various and 
enlarged conceptions of mankind; and 
you may there eaſier gueſs at what the 
Greeks and Romans were: other ideas of 
grace and manner may then occur which 
you could never have acquired i in Europe. 
Our notions of what is graceful are too 
apt to be confined. and local, either na- 
tional, vulgar, affected, or faſhionable: | 
even that which i is reputed genteel in one 
country, will not be admitted to be ſo in 
another, and is often, in fact, only ſome 
temp waged or whimſical kind of affectation. 
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| 3 ve nicery WG our own n petite maitre 


et petites maitreſſes, other . nations do not 


- readily admit of nor underſtand. However, 
I think the two nations may in many ways 


improve each other; and a female charac- 


ter, formed - of the beſt qualities of both, 


might be ſuperior to either: our * 


might perhaps be improved by the acquiſi- 6 


tion of ſome of their franchiſe and bolder 
graces; and theirs, in their turn, by. a 


5 little of our female . eh a an | 
eee e e 
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opinions concerning women, and the fe- 
male character in general, which may ap- 


pear rather ſingular to ſome, though not 


to you; and in which I am the more con- 
firmed by what I have been led to think 
and obſerve here. Lou and Tepee have 
contributed largely to lead me into theſe 


notions, and are therefore bound to cor- 


80 and ene them. 1 think han, that 
| 8 FT women 
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proper place e ce and uſes in ſociety,—not even 
here in poliſhed Europe, though the ex- 
ample of this leading nation ſhews us at 
leaſt the poſſibility of it, and that we may 
now be in a a ene the. © JB | 
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1 a8 e a. the delt er 95 
to thoſe evils mentioned in my laſt, and to 
many others, may be hoped for, from the 
admiſſion of women to a better education, 
and to more influence in the couneils of 
taſte* and learning; and it might perhaps 

be as well if they were not entirely exclud- 
ä ed from 1888 other councils. "Happily * 
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| ingly 3 5 a . as Rn ah 3 
racters, and ſingularly confidential- friends to each other. | 
Their exalted ' good. ſenſe, their ſentiments and ideas, 
went far beyond the age in which they lived, though not a 
bad nor an ignorant age. Had they been ſpared to us a 

little longer, theſe Letters might have made a better ap- 
pearance, Their friendſhip had this ſingularity i in it, that 
the diſcovery of the merits of each was owing to the other. 
—The truth of this, and. the. reality of their. great. ſenſe 
and merit, are e become more evident e their ad 
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Sas een nnd 4 Cl in this and ſome 
other countries, and it is hoped they may 
| go on to riſe to that equality with men in 
natural rights, and in the uſe of their ta- 

; * Iu which ſeems intended by nature. 
The rank and conſideration 'of the ex. 
muſt probably always follow the degrees 
of civilization. Yet, in the hiſtory of na- 
tions, we fee: great variety in this; and we 
Know. from Sparta, that a with over 
ment might do much towards modeling 
125 their character, and * thaw edu- 
1 cation to Ws public en 
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| Fro rom lch gradual | improvement of i the 
| ſex, and hence in the conſtitution of ſoci- 
_ ety, conſiſts the only hope I can ſee of 2 
remedy to that growing diſpoſition to in- 
dulgence, affectation, and perpetual change, 
which attends on civilization, arts, and 
m taſte, and which fo ſoon entices us out of 
the paths of good ſenſe, that we are ſo 

long 1 in finding, and which finally leads to 

ruin. In Europe, to ſtop this progreſſion, 

would not pre bab ly be Hiker praQticable or 
„ 1 I Oy 9 advan: 
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ſets to * the * that \ we « Gould 3 

in view, and can only be attained by the 
1 of the other ſex, Of the attempts 
of eaſtern. legiſlators. to arreſt the natural 
progreſs and improvement of the human 
ſpecies,” the effects and, ſucceſs have not 
been ſuch as to be recommended or imi- 
tated in Europe. Were this a country of 
freedom, and the female education to 89. 
on to be yet more liberal and manly, in 
addition to their preſent numerous and 
agreeable acquirements, from the joint en- 
deavours of both ſexes, I can conceive this 

might then be a pattern of good governs 
ment, and, as a central and leading nation, 
might "ea . 9 2 at 2 


The dalant) or ew Pack of the at are 
Proba nearly equal, when equally culti- 
vated : or, if ſome mental conſtitutional 
differences exiſt, theſe are not greater than 
between individuals of the ſame ſex, and 
not beyond the power of habit and e 5 
tion to aflimilate and 7 1alize. 
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| | ſexes. Mes to ec the "eaten to | 
. equality. In the human ſpecies it is diffi- 
cult to determine which ſex has the advan- 
tage. In conſidering thoſe ſmall native 


55 differences, I am ſometimes inclined to 
give it in favour of the female character. 
If the men have dome important advantages 

in mental and bodily force, the female 


mind ſeems to (inherit others more nume- 


0 rous, and to be more univerſal. - Formed, 
us it were, of a finer paſte, women ſeem to 


poſſeſs greater degrees of ſenſibility,— 
quicker and nicer perceptions. They are 

chereby admirably well conſtituted to be 
our companions and aſſiſtants in almoſt 


every occupation; more tractable, eaſier 


taught, and moulded into Hanes, they 
2 poſſeſs from nature, or can ſooner ac- 
© quire, the moſt efſential habit bf controll- 


ing and regulating ſelf indulgence. | They 


can thus more eaſily ſtop. the ſource of the 
moſt deſtructive paſſions, aud hence of the 


greateſt evils in life: and, when once 


_ raiſed to all q influence and knowledge 


of which they Are capable, * mr teach 


us to do the ſame, 
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0 temperance, or the ata * 
| indulgence, depend our beſt habits and 
diſpofitions,— the enjoyment of everything, 
the duration aG EW. oy _ of Who. | 
. 1 65 e 
Fac now, ir we were „ firidly to elli- e 
mate the conſolations the ſex afford us, „„ 

patience and other virtues they teach us, np 
| how much of our happineſs, and even of : 

our wiſdom, proceeds from them, we 
ſhould. perhaps be aſtoniſhed, - and too 
proud or aſhamed to ſtate fairly the ac- 

eount.— How much more might we nuot ii 

expect from their talents and their virtues, „ 

if theſe were properly improved by . 15 

cation! We may venture to predict that 
they will always anſwer and repay all tze 1 

endeavours and attentions we may chuſe to . e [8 | 
beſtow on their education; and will gene || 
rally keep up to any opinion and expecta- 
tions we may venture to entertain of their 
character and abilities; and, in ſhort, will 
always be nearly what we chuſe them to 
be. I think I have oh ed, in ſeveral 
different countries, that 
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together, there reſults a fimilarity of cha- 


racer, the powers and exertions, the good 
order, of the whole, are much encreaſed, 


Such are the countries in the northern 


mountains of Spain, among ſome of thoſe 
in Switzerland, Germany, and, remarka- 


bly ſo, here in France, The eſfects of a 


| thorough ſubordination and ſeparation be- 
* tween the ſexes, as in Aſia, the character 
and condition of ſociety in ſuch countries 


are well enough known, it is to put 


us on our guard againſt ever) - thine that 
has a tendency towards ſuch abſurd and 


pernicious tyranny, the natural enemy. of | 


_ ſocial happineſs, and of all the elegant ar 

in life. From the conſtant intercourſe and 
mutual inclinations of the ſexes, and their 
Perpetual efforts to pleaſe, proceed all the 


fine arts and elegant refinements, and moſt 
of our beſt habits. Women ſhould per- 
haps take the lead in theſe, as naturally 


the beſt judges of elegance of every kind, 
in men and things, perſonal and intellec- 
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through the con 
tos of Spain: and 1 ſuppoſe we have no 
right to expect that the leading nations of 


avoid the downhill paths that ſeem marked 


poſſible to retard or avert this natural de- ' 
cline, or to change its courſe, 1 think it 
muſt be done by the good education an : 

joint e, of both ſexes. | 8 


| Thonghs A proper Sueden ins ſadom | 
but by accident fallen to the lot of women, | 
thoſe accidental inftances are in favour of 


attempted. The pains beſtowed on them 
on the other ſex. As we open to them the 


ſources of ſeience, and of the moſt manly 
virtues, we ſhall find they will plentifully 


re a be xe ily raiſed and 
7 No I 


W in 5 and 3 e Ei, 

ſcen to decline through an exceſs of orna-.- 
ment; and, in more modern times, . 
have ſeen her take nearly the ſame route 
cetti of Italy, and the eul. 
the preſent age, France and England, can 


out by nature for arts and civilization. If 


the probability 'of ſucceſs, if more. generally 5 5 


are ſeldomer, I believe, thrown away than c 


partake,” Their more Ppliant.« character and 


Ol ved: he . will a repay us 
5 with intereſt; as ce _ 3 295 en 
1 as mothers and. tutors. EO fic 


| The union 4 de FOONeY with their i n. 
natural ſoftneſs, of the manly with the be- I. 
nevolent virtues, would produce the moſt WM 1 

extenſive and beneficial ff cs on ſociety ; ble 

- and. accordingly I think we find the few Bi w. 

asl ccompliſhed learned and manly _ an 

characters, that are known in hiſtory and i tt 
in our own times, have generally had all 
the ſucceſs, and have prod uced the effects, 
Here indicated; and they have been the 
means of raiſing themſelves, and mankind 
around them, to their higheſt honours, 
Among the inſtances that may be taken 
from the times of chĩivalry, from Eng 
land, Ruſſia, and. from the catalogue of 
ſovereigns in general, —the females cer- 
: tainly outſhine the males, in proportion to 
' their numbers. And all know the influ- 
ence and importance of great and wiſe 
women, in families as in empires, from 
the mother f the Gracchi down to our 
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. o he mer Is am + iti that you 
L agree wich ſome of che opinions ha- 
n to finiſh 

what I have to ſay on the ſubject, though 
the digreſſion ſhould extend farther than 


T may yet foreſee. | I do not pretend to 


build a new ſyſtem, only to mend the old; 
nor to turn women into men, but to make 
them yet more uſeful and agreeable to us. 


And I think the objections you mention, 


and ſeveral others, would be eaſily anſwer- 


ed.— But I ſhall only detain 1 you. by a few 


more remarks as . occur. 


Though we ſhould 8 that our ir ring 
ſo much with the women indiſcriminately, 


as the French do here, might not anſwer 


Preſent; ; and though the 
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io well for 
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N 50 ere 3 eee fs. „ 
might, at firſt, tend to enervate and induee 
to idleneſs,, and negleQof more ſericus | 
and uſeful application - give them a liberal 0 
education, and ſuitable employ, and the 
danger will ceaſe, If ſome of them are now 
too gay and thoughtleſs, the beſt remedy 
will be the endeavouring to make them leſs 
ſo, and not hy running away from them 
While we Preclude them from every 0c- 
cupation that gives fell · importance, from 
all management of the public, and even f 

' their own, affairs, we have no right to com- 
plain of the conſequences, of which a life 
and character of  idleneſs and dif6pation 

may be among the leaſt pernicious. To 
attempt depriving them of their natural in- 
fluence, would be futile, and a beginning 
at the wrong end; rather qualify. them to 
exert, it to ſome good purpoſes. If, by the 
addition. of knowledye, reaſon, and dig- 

nity, they become quite irreſiſtible, ſo much 
the better then ey are nearly ſo now, 
without all thoſe qualifications. In ſhort, 

ſince we haye 3 to raiſe the ſex from 
ſerritude, v we mult probablyig o on, till we 
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3 remaining mark of inferiority only 
far debaſes their minds, and ſets 

upon reſtoring that equali 7 by ſecret and 
ſiniſter arts, which. muſt participate too 
much of deceit. We muſt, doubtleſs, al- 
low them every art or artifice that tends to 
render them more amiable, et a far la ri- 
 troſa, where nature ſeems to have made it 
: neceſſary,—but no more. While we render 
it neceſſary in moſt of their conduct, we | 
ſhall have to e of their r deceit and 


eee ; 1 


| ' Moſt of 5 4 friking | differences | 
between. the male and female character, 
are more the effect of art than of nature; 


ſiuch is the power of education, which | 


5 SIEM 


ought to be employed in improving, 
and not in debaſing natüre; and ſhould | 
not be uſed to widen that ſeparation, | 
but rather in bringing them nearer to- 
; gether. OD | 
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many — does. Europe owe 


Viulende of their manners, Italian * 

= _ Hiſt jealouſy would: probably ha 
ed throughout Europe; ſo as td exclude 
the ſex almoſt entirely from ſociety; whence 
arts and civilization would gradually have 

| -difippeared,—deſpoti 1 — 

Again have reigned over Me fact bf the 
earth. Heweveff in this of preſbribing 
our dreſb, ir 4s rather doubtful if they are 


* taſte; In their -purſitit ef variety; 


0K 


"hardly: ever Keumbled upon any : dreſs of 


ig — | 


we to 
this tration? Had it not been for: the pre- 


barbariſm would 


(hititled to the authority they have ſo long 
affumed *ind exerciſed, With ſuch" a mix- 
ture of Nenſe and le viey; ef £664 and falſe 
bit i 


however rather Turpriſiag®thaÞthe5 hive 


good ſepſe,—on ſome Greek er ether I a 
gradeful and convenient mode of clothing ti. 
- ourſelves; We alſo owe to them this vi- ae 
lent and ridieulous differenee of appear - <2 
ance between the ſenes, as if they: were rie 

animals of a different ſpecies. The mode all 
of wm T U e more import than 
25 i A 2011 "FFI © & 1: geherally 
Anais. e > C 130 v 
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Every: n that tends to — an 


| Lthink-of KS and to me it is 
pleaſant to ſee them approaching towards 
it in this country; though one would 
rather wiſh the women to become more 
manly, than the men more feminine, 
which is too often the caſe here. Though 
we act the tyrants over the female part of 
ſociety with more Politeneſs than in ſome 
fotmer and ruder times, yet all the roman- 
tic nonſenſe of modern gallantry and af 
fected regard for the ſex, the remains of 
chivalry, though better than nothing, we 
: know to be an 1nſufficient reſtraint on man, 
and on his teal payer and aſſumed ſupe- 
WM tiority;,. I fear nothing but a legal and 
acknowledged eee and a liberal edu- 
cation, can ſecure to women their natural 
rights and influence, nor give to ſociety 
all tha benefits of a pen palh n, 
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any of hal female e 0 F biet 


| we term delicacy, &c. and qr ad- 


mire, we ſecretly laugh at ;—or when our 


taſte is ſo far vitiated as really to mo 


it is cchiefly-from their being ſympto 
inferiority and ſubordination, that 1 


and feeds our pride and domineering ſpirit. 


In that road we may go on to endleſs.and 
unnatural reſinement ntr | 
time; but. for that e we want wiſe | 


5 if 20 


and manly women, Who, for our ſakes 


and of beauty. Strength of body and 
of mind are perfectly compatible with loft 
neſs ang GIA 1 1 manner. eee 


and their own, muſt ſhame us out of ſuch 
nonſenſical weakneſg, and bring us back to 
ſenſe and nature. Beauty belongs mdre 
to ſtrength than to Weal 


The beſt ſtatues of Venus, and ſtill more 


of Diana, are ſo well proportioned as to 


give ideas at once of ſtrength, agility, 


"Though it han: ls read hy: 54 


is of no ſex, yet there muſt doubtleſs be 
. ſome obvious and radical diſtinc- 


\ ES tions 


. 


weakneſs.—Nay, force 
is neceſſary to beauty and graceful motion. 


4 


lm — 
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LET 8 RO FRANCE: | EY 1 1 

tions detereen 1 us in character and occupa- 1 
tion. I only plead far thoſe diſtinctions MW 
being reduced to what is abſolutely neceſ- ll 
fary, and no more. The reſemblance can 1 
never be complete, and muſt ever be ſuf- Ml 
 ficiently limited by nature. The merits 4 
and effects of this way of proceeding 4 
would depend more on the conſtant en- 1 
deavours towards an approximation than I 
1n the completion of it; as human happi- | i 
neſs, in general, conſiſts more in action al 
than in the acquiſition of that reſt and re- 4 
poſe which ſeems to be the only object of 1 
all our activity. Only remove the too 10 
great diverſity and ſeparation of our occu- wg 
pations and education; let the taſks of . 
life be properly divided between us, and _. 1 
carried on by mutual aſſiſtance wherever it 1 
is practicable, and they will be much bet- ll. 
ter performed. Then the great diverſity in * 
education will become not only leſs neceſ- fag 
| fary, but ſtill more Inconvenient FINE Per- ; 4. 
nicious. SPIT Phot, | 1. 
TY 
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he 60 bene. Sue continued. C 
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CAN Sui ths pant 10 8⁰ on 1 aw 
the favourite ſubject of my laſt, though 


the digreſſion may appear tedious to ſome 
of your ſociety;” You, and certain French 


ladies, led me into it, and others come juſt 


apropos to detain me there. Some of them 


are certainly charming creatures ! ſo live- 


ly! ſo intelligent! et remphies d efprit, d 


graces, et de ſcience, We have juſt been 


to ſee palaces, churches, and pictures, with 
Madame M——. Her converſation i is de- 
lightful, free. and manly, yet with ſuffi- 
cient delicacy for me, though not perhaps 
for all of you, with your cold Engliſh re- 


finements.—Her obſervations ſhewed great 


judgment, taſte, and even genius. She 
has been criticiſing their philoſophers, one 


by one, in a fine tram of graceful good 
Indi 


humour. and a lente and with A: 305 
of ſcience; as pet but too little \ known. 
ng. our: Engliſh ladies. But ſhe. uns. 
luckily. would favour us with ſome. of her. 
choſen airs d opera,—et d un gout et d' une 
u faire pitie—enfiu nationale. 
What a . pity. they cannot have a, better 
tate in muſic, —but, I fear, it is e 5 


wit aach a kae as theirs, . Wen 
Eee 

Perhaps it ish appx far this country that 

the women have acquired ſuch influence, 


take the lead, and govern in almoſt every Þ 
thing: and hence it is perhaps, that things 5 
g on i. much, better than could be ex- 

ected with ſuch an arbitrary and, _unfeel- 
ing government. Though this is corrupt 
and intriguing kind of influence, and 
would be far better if eſtabliſhed, and ; 
avowed, yet even now it is much better ä 
than none. They are probably the means 
of mitigating the follies and natural ſeveri- 
ties of tyranny, and the cauſe of much 
ood. being done which would otherwiſe 
be neglected; and, in conjunction with 
the philplophom they AF. come to | guide 2 

| T4 = and | 


and Ale the publle opinion, w ich muſt 
always be- reſpected by the moſt abſolute 
governments, and is a, W e * 
5 you . wee 


"Ano, with us, e e to 
the elevation and proper employment n 
women, are probably greater than 
France, from certain differences in oF] 
o | gof life, and as 
the ſexes with you are nc F becupied, nor 
ve together ſo much as they do here; 
yet we too can boaſt of many excellent 
female characters, and of ſeveral of thoſe 
elf. taught female writers who have made | 
a ny, rut have probably done ſome 
e to mankind by their writing. Ou 
vomen are ae formed by nature 
equal at leaſt to any others in ſeveral ef, | 
ſential qualities, —in beauty, in ſentiment, 
with the fineſt hearts and affections, 
warm and ſteady in their attachments. 
But we cannot contradict the ſtranger, who c 
finds them generally cold and reſerved in 
converſation. Their apparently inſipid man- 
ner probably ſirikes 9 Who will 
require 


that than can be a * of out: un- 

der ſuch cold appearances. However, an | 
uſeful and manly education, built upon 
ſuch ſolid good qualities, would 2 re them 


MW” 
ak 


mis | omefiic Abenden I think e. 
nerally the beſt, eſpecially for females. If 
ckily ever prevail over that of 
0 , W defects pn the w- 


ä 8 X 


8 


neuen r ret will e ee +. "ff 
worſe as the expence of them increaſes. 
The world will ſurely ſoon begin to ſee 
that the time and money beſtowed, the 
falſe and ſeleſs ideas, the habits of idle- 
neſs, indifference, or extravagance, all too 
generally acquired in thoſe ſeminaries,—is . 
paying much too dear for the chance of a 
few very unimportant accompliſhments, 
and in which ſo few make any progreſs. 
equal to what they probably would do at 
home. Though ſome of thoſe ſchools are 
well conducted by excellent and valuable 
women, yet ſuch * can never ſuffici= 


ently 


oy I. apy = — by ee <4 
x WJ; W. c — 
* 8 r „ — — or N ys 8 = — 
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1 ak reſemble, families, which, are . 


which 3 it 1s ere ere tow . np. | 


: ae and more mothers. pr 


| ſhould 3 e eee — con- 
| jugal happine 


* 0 , 
A 


rials of 
auen and bal of wh: 


957 TI. by 


Ml" though fiSque ly with MS 
yet, but moderately accompliſhed, might 


neyertheleſs inſtruct their children and 
2 at the ſame time, by a very 


Rance, In this way: we 


sin the world, by an inereaſe 
of female wiſdom and knowledge,—by 
means of more numerous and more im- 
portant. objects of mutual interco 


employ. I have known examples that 
confirm me in this opinion; nor can I re- 
linquiſh it on account of one or two ſtu- 


dious females, who have been perhaps too 
LT nn „auch 


operly, quali- 
fed for this duty ; and we ſhould. thereby, 
in a opinion, , the world ahi i 


14 41 i 8 2 eo; 4 


wil 
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aid engroſſed by ſome favourite branch 


themſelves and their families in other 
wy 1 {4 


ere are 
many more- employments and profeſſions 


It is . * Foe, hn the 


among oY which they might pro- 
t xt F leaſt as ou Jorg and 


night. then be catried to greater perfec- 


qualified to aſſiſt and relieve each other. 


will generally deſtroy or ' impaix his natu- 
1 J 


of ſtudy, and who might ſeem to neglect 


well adapted to the talents and temperament. 


n eas, 


There is not a more unnatural being than 
2 man whoſe life is totally engroſſed by . 
| what we moderns call learning. The con- 
inement and excluſive attention to books 
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ral vigour. and activity, till he becomes 2 Ml it 

weak, N n a very ae crea- ter 

ture. RE 2£ x FEAR + : ſiſt 

8 885 bt 15 8 br 

bo.” Women we have ſeen, i in -ſome « coun- pl 

8 ties, uniting their exertions with thoſe of fn 
SE their huſbands and relations, even in labo- 

rious employments; and I am glad to find 

that of late it has become more cuſtomary lo 

in your! wren ene cc go ties. 3 pli 

4. 9204 (64.1 He ; I ar 

mM \[Procobiig on this) prineiple, 1 Lchink d chat thi 

. the children of both ſexes ſhould be edu- Wi 7" 

cated together: and alike, as. Th 28 propri-J les 

ety and manners wald adgit, which m; 

[1 would be far enough for eve 2 WT lo 

As poſe, if it were once the cuſtori in. 

are now prejudiced and accuſtomed [to a or 

ſeparate and totally different education, as WM tic 

if we were beings of a different ſpecies, Ml 

without connection or intercourſe, and each th 

ſex is to be prepared for employments or n 

profeſſions in which the other is not even Wl 7 

ſuppoſed to judge, and therefore cannot Wl ef 

ou 


aſſiſt. In families where brothers and ſiſ- 
ters are * up a good dont” 1 


it 0 Pech ob . ak both: are the bet= 
ter for it; and the moſt - manly of the 
ſiſters, who Keep up the neareſt to the 
brothers in their laborious exerciſes or em- 
ployments, are 8 nee Fe the 
n e N in Fr 


"38 2 


Men who are e ſubject to 6 mean jea- 
louſy or feat of female learning or 
pliſhments, inſtead of making uſe of them, 
are certainly not the fitteſt to dictate in 
this matter. Nr: do we find thoſe who 
pretend to be fo highly diſguſted with 

learned or an women, to be the moſt 


> Oo 


r 


manly or learned of men. That little j jea= 
louſy or diſlike wre may rather confider as an 
«of ſome meanneſs, falſe delicacy, 
or other deficiency of character or educa- 
tion, We had much better improve and 
make uſe of their talents, and we ſhould _ 
then find them of infinite uſe to us in 
many ſubjects. When we act the legal | 
tyrants, and frame laws, regulations, and 
opinions, that concern both ſexes, we 
1 e to conſult the other, eſpe- 
i | e cially 
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3 8 3 become 6 C a "a able ſo and Nc. 
a of being W n 


OY Engliſh, 1 L Fee were 3 80 3 
2 and were becoming quite ſingular, 


in theſe feminine ideas of delicacy; we 
were growing really ridiculous, till ſome 


ladies of rank and good ſenſe, Lam happy 


to ſee, are bringing again into faſhion to 
de manly, and unaffected. Some of your 
little ſnarling apthors, too, pretended to join 
the cry, A to dictate their little national 
_ prejudices for the government of the, le- 


male world: but I. hope your, ladies will 
have courage enough to g on to be as 


manly or learned. as they please; they v will 
have the men of ſenſe, and thi laugh, on 
their ſide, againſt the fribbles, and triflers, 
who are, to be ſure, as yet by far too nu- 
merous among you, and ho are not; 45 


aſhamed. to miſcall your manly and reſo- 


lute women by, the opprobrious names of 


eule Keane, horſe e be 


4 


While in . diſpoſition, Which you 
may think too French and too favourable 


to 


* 


nao uns aA e a 


o the female pare of the Pia Is am in- 
elined to believe it highly probable that the 


greateſt perfection of which ſociety is ca- 
pable, may depend greatly on this approxi- 
mating equality of the ſexes,—0n our ac- 


- cumulated talents and Joint endeavours 


being applied to moſt of the ſtudies and 
occupations in life, and thereby all the | 


powers © of bh being brought into lie. : 


All Ae colntties 1 hade ſeen have Lopes | 


to eonfirm mie in theſe. opinions, —thoſe 
where men and women are the moſt ſepa- 
rated, as well as thoſe where they live moſt 
together; and 1 think the adyances and ei- 


wilizattoly of the ſpecies may every where 
2aſtired by the degrees He general i in- | 
N and knrcourte of ts ſexes, 3 


. 1 
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| osEk ideas of © women, "into Which 
oo have been led by you, and the 
manly agreeable Females of this. country, 
have. induced me to thi and in inquire 


i. i oa A 


about education, which alſo [appears to me 
here, I think, in ſome new points of view, 


The ſchool education in, France is ſeldom, | 
J fancy, preferable to our own, and. often | 
worſe, though that of the wor + may be 


better with them, Their ſeminaries and 
colleges are {till ſo over-loaded with ſuper- 


ſtitious ceremonies, as to impede the pro- 


greſs in uſeful knowledge, and to terrify 


reaſon out of her way. However, ſociety 


and converſation afterwards make ſome 
amends for thoſe early errors and deficien- 


cies; and though this occaſions a loſs, at 


leaſt of _— it ſerves to bew the advan- 
tages 
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tages of educating more by converſe and 
practice than by books, and the probability 
of ſucceſs, if we were to apply the minds 
of youth rather more to practical and uſe- 
ful objects, than to books and ſpeculative 
ſyſtems. , This was the manner of the 
ancients, and we may regret that it is not 
yet more pe among us. | 


Your ation” predilection in” Gyour 
of too frequent a ſeparation of the ſexes, 
even in their earlieſt inſtructions, with 
other ſimilar ideas of falſe delicacy, I 
begin here to conſider as the produce and 
the bane of miſtaken civilization, and as 
impediments to a right education of both 
ſexes. Unleſs ſome wiſe legiſlature, or ſome 
female good ſenſe, come in time to your 
diſtance, I fear you may go ſtill farther 
mto the errors and extremes of a refine- 
ment which knows no bounds, and which 
has a tendency to increaſe that ſeparation 
af the ſexes, perhaps at length to an Aſiatic 
degree. If theſe ideas ſhould extend, 
the conſequences would be ruinous to 
Turope. Among the leaſt pernicious of 
them would probably be that of beſtowing 
a flill greater PR of pains on what 

Volt. . =: 3 


- - _ 
- 
wo —— arr arti 


is called hectic; „ 10 the utter 
neglect of many graceful and manly: exer- 
eiſes, uſeful and ornamental abilities, Which | 
_ uſed to be acquired with à view to pleaſe | 


heir heads would then be 
more unmereifully ſtuffed with theories 
and ſpeculations, without practice or ap- 


\ 

plication to any thing uſeful; and their g 
hearts, or moral part, would then be leſt c 
to chance, and to the company of their p 
own ſex, with full liberty to make very Wl « 
rent, NARS of one another. e 
T 

Is your biber ranks, 15 fear it is 1 a 
from not having been taught any uſeful I : 
5 knowledge i in their youth, that we have te 
ſeen ſo many country gentlemen, and M t 
others, neglect the ſtudies of their early 1 
years, becauſe they furniſh neither amuſc-M| ir 
ment nor utility in the common affairs of WM 6; 
their lives. And among your lower claſſes, Wl n. 
it is ſtill a greater ſbame and pity to find I m 
education ſo defective, and your police i in pr 
many things ſo wretched; = to ſee, in WM n 
nations and governments, ſo, far inferior is 

to 9. Tou, he Ns r e en fa 


ug 


| converſible, than 
men. ang 
In your happy government, where no 
one is confined to the rank in which he 
was born, a free ſcope is given to the 
genius and induſtry of all, to better their 
condition, and proportionally to riſe in im- 
portance; you, therefore, owe to each, an 
education equal at leaſt to his intended rank 
and condition, and perhaps to that of the 
next above him: for numbers among you 
are daily riſing, by their wealth, into ſtations 
and offices in life for which they are found 
to be totally unprepared and unfit, and are 
thereby, worſe than loſt to the community. 
This may be a cauſe of more people appear- 
ing to be miſplaced, chez vous, in office or 
dignity, than in countries where merit is 
not ſo profeſſedly attended to. Occaſions 
may ariſe with people in office ſo very im- 
properly placed, as to be the ruin of the 
nation. If it is meant to keep the people 
ignorant from policy, I am pretty ſure it is 
falſe policy, and tout calcul fait, * will 
4. 2 find 
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power, and a great hindrance to the ad- 


vances of a nation in all the arts, beſides 
the injury done to morals, manners, and 


cviieaion. We have never found th 
Scotch to be worſe, but Eg.” Fe 


youth : their common people are therefore 


more temperate, frugal, and better be- 
haved, —confeſſedly of a moral character 


ſuperior to the people of the ſouthern and 
richer provinces. This is well known * 
in iche land na ſea ſervice, 


By good 3 I mean virtuous 


habits and uſeful knowledge, at, leaſt that 
is the beſt general definition that I can 
think of at preſent. No rank in ſociety | 


ſhould remain without ſome ſhare of theſe, 


ſuch as is ſuited to their condition. Why 


ſhould not even the loweſt ranks learn 


writing, and ſome of the uſes of numbers, | 
and many of them ſome geometry and 
mechanics in a practical way? By the la- 


bour of learning theſe, - by the very act 


5 wa Aa 10 of 


certainly beiter 
qualified for moſt things, for having ſo 
generally received ſome education in their 


of 


of going regularly to ſehool, together with 


ſome proper and practical moral inſtruction 
there; we know that excellent effects may 


be produced, and that the important habits 
of regularity and application, obedience 
and ceconomy, may in this way be given 
to the people, in ſhort, a moral character 
ſuperior to that of ere 3 18 85 
aan 5 Tr ä 65 1 . 


There are not n any hits: S | 
many liberal and public-ſpirited gentlemen 


as in your iſland; and yet I fear, through- 
out the country, the ſupply is not equal to 
the demand; and in moſt public depart- 


ments, there is too obvious.a want of uſeful 


and ſcientific knowledge, as well as among 
your tradeſmen and country ſquires, which 
is indeed becoming almoſt proverbial, now 
that you are, it is hoped, ceaſing to deſerve 


the 1 NG Ea 


The dui an ignorance which! we 
have too often ſeen a great deal too high in 


office -I am aſhamed to think how high; 
in ſhort, the deficiencies in our education, 
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1 fear are yet ſuch as le * the 
nation down, far beneath its natural place 
and eſtimation in the ſcale of Europe and 
of the world. When foreigners ſee theſe 
things, they are aſtoniſhed at our ſuperio- 
rity, unacquainted with the powers of our 
conſtitution: that conſtitution not having 
yet produced a better education for all 
ranks, I cannot well account for. If we 
had more men of ſcience, we ſhould be 
more aſhamed to ſhew to thoſe of our 
neighbouring nations the ' manifeſt igno- 
rauce and neglect to be ſeen aror Ut __ our 
pong: enn bw ee —_ e 
oy think 1 have ober that the kind of 
knowledge in which the people, and even 
the gentlemen throughout England, are the 
moſt - deficient, is the mathematical, —ſtill 
more than in either the natural or moral 
kinds: many of them ſeem to acquire ſome 
tolerable notions of agriculture, of law 
and government, of commerce ; but in 
moſt of the ſubjects where mathematics are 
concerned; ; as, canals, roads, rivers, ſea- 
ports, embankings, Piers, harbours, . 
build- 
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/ chives — 5 10 Pneumatics, hydrau- 
lics, in examinations, &c. in theſe you 
may often ſee country juſtices, and country 
gentlemen, deoeived or led into abſurdities 
by the moſt illiterate tradeſman, 6 
whom, a ſmall: tincture of d e | 
knowledge at ſchool or college might have 
given them a decided ſuperiority, a bene- 
ficial control and direction. If our 
fortune ſhould ever bring a man of Gimp | 
to be a miniſter, with ſufficient powers, he 
will probably ſhew us our ignorance in his 
improvements; he will find means to 
oblige various eſtabliſhments and corporate 
bodies to do their duty at leaſt, and eſta- 
bliſh others if neceſſary; and will make 
them. conſult and employ men. of ſcience 
when obviouſly requiſite: ſuch as your 
Trinity Houſe, — commiſſioners of ſewers, 
—thoſe for draining Lincolnſhire, —the 
corporations of London, and of moſt of the 
Ka and Ins counties. è O.u«V-! 


In . 1 ſpirit of: improvement, 
that of education muſt ſurely follow in 
; 2 hs | time. 
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time. . is l e may | 
5 hope; will in future be taught at your uni- 
verſities, as theſe have already begun, and 
5 will, in ſome meaſure, be as it were forced 
d0o g0 on, and conform to the advances | 
of the times, and teach what is moſt 
wanted in ſociety, in ſpite of the fixedneſs, 
indolence, and monkery of their inſtitution. 

Since they have condeſcended to ſtudy our 

laws, may not we hope that a knowledge 

of commerce and manufactures, of experi- 

mental philoſophy and chemiſtry, may be 

gradually introduced there? the mathema- 

tical and mechanical ſciences, directed to- 

wards practice and utility; together. with 

ſome taſte and pragice, in. the fine arts a 


— 


—— — 


'® Tt is with Nadi we bre he WE Jad even 
before, the above was written, our univerſities have adopted 
many of theſe improvements, eſpecially Cambridge; and 
it is hoped they will go on jm provin g: there is no ſtationary 
degree of perfection for any thing in this world. A few 
more of ſuch ſuperiors as we have lately ſeen, and a little 
more application in our young men of faſhion, would ſoon 
make our univerſities, and our nation, by far the firſt in the 
world; and would ſhew us, that ſomething ſolid, modern, 
and uſeful, may yet be built upon the old foundations. 
It is, however, to be wiſhed that new eſtabliſhments for 
univerſal learning were oftner attem pted: new diſcoveries, 

2 natural 2 would de of ſervice to the whole. 


And 


* w 


And let us Hin that your day ſchools, 
perhaps the moſt important of all, will be 


improved and increaſed ; and your board- 
ing ſchools diſcouraged and diminiſhed, 


perhaps by ſome heavy tax, or other means. 


Thoſe literary and reading ſocieties like- 


wiſe, in your country towns, may inſpire 
ſome learned ambition, ſome defire of 


knowledge, and do much good. Then 
your women might be of ſignal ſervice in 


the day ſchools, and in almoſt every branch 


of early education. Nor can I ſee any ob- 
jection to thoſe females who ſhew ſtrong 
ſymptoms of genius, and clearneſs of un- 
derſtanding, being permitted to go on in 
uſeful learning; and ſome of them might, 
at length, teach the ſciences, give popular 


lectures, and even fill a profeſſor's chair 


with as much ſucceſs, grace, and propriety, 
as any of us, as has been already practiſed 
in Italy. You would ſoon ſee an increaf- 
ing demand for female tutors in families, if 
ſuch could once be found ſufficiently quali- 
fied, Theſe may be conſidered as ſome 


preliminary refleQions, till I can examine 


farther into the merits of education in \ this 
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I LIKE the des which you mention, of 


ſome late. writers Jud ging of the civili-, 
zation of A people. by their la nguage, and 
from a vocabulary of its terms e 
their advances in arts and Knowledge. 53 
have thought we could likewiſe judge of | 
their taſte by ſimilar means, and from the 
choice and compoſition of the ſounds i in 
which they h have choſen | to expres them- 


ſelves, We might guels ; at th ir talents, and 


; their taſte i in general, and more particularly 


in language, in muſic, and! in all the objects 


of hearing; for theſe are all curioully, 


though 7 — almoſt imperceptibly, 1 linked 
to each other, and form but one con- 


nected chain of kindred Wa and Fa 1 


eden %%% ti. 


From this] 1 am inclined to think; that 
ey muſt have had à fine taſte, a juſt 
ſenſibility, or fatto fino e forte, who framed 
the Italian language; and thoſe who 
formed the French, a very bad one —a 
kind of "falſe delicacy which led them to 
prefer ſuch combinations of ſounds and ar 
ticulations, 'as are contrary ' to the real 
principles and mechanical means of full and 
fine expreſſion, and as tend to form ſack 
poſitions and habits of the organs as con- 
tract and debilitate them, inſtead of affiſt- 
ing and fortifying their exertions. The 
organs of ſpeaking and of hearing, being 
connected by nature, are, I think, both 
ſpoiled by the French language: from this 
habitual falſe ſtandard proceeds a depraved 
taſte, which prevents their judging rightly 
of eloquence, poetry, mufic, ; and of all 
thoſe ſpecies, of beauties, and in ſhort, of 
all the objects of theſe two faculties at leaſt : 
accordingly, I think we actually find that 
the French people are the moſt deficient of 
any nation we know, in learning to ſpeak 
other languages; and we may therefore 
preſume that they cannot properly judge 
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leading error or defect, we often diſcover 


ſides the natural connection of the powers 
will ba "of military te term: 7 that it is 


can be great in any: and if we take into 
the account, a deficiency of perception in 
ſome of the finer and ſimple beauties of 


cial kinds,—for things where the labour and 


| carving ; ; we muſt allow them merit for not 
going farther wrong: and we cannot help 


muſt doubtleſs have coſt them great pains, 
trouble, and travel; I have known ſeveral 


F | ANCE. 
of their GO or A Thus, in one 


the fertile ſource of many more: and, be- 


and Dean of taſte, the e. we know, 


difficult to conceive, how thoſe who have 
gone originally wrong in ſeveral of them, 


nature, the ſource of all the reſt; and if 
we thence deduce their paſſion for the artifi- 


the artiſt appear, — for glaſs, gildi ing, glitter, 
—for violent and ſuperfluous colouring and 


regretting, that they | have ſo much to over- 
come before they can begin to make a right 
progreſs. We know, however, that ſome 
of this nation have overcome almoſt all of 
thoſe difficulties and 1mpediments, . which 


wha 


guages, and with leſs f. rnd than yer can 
well N | | 6 


sing of national character, one means only 
that which is moſt commonly to be met 
with in that nation, and which is always 
ſubject to numerous exceptions. We are, 


every ſubject, and thence go often wrong 
by rule. We all know, as you obſerve, 
that there have been many men and wo- 


things, and ſome who have excelled in al- 


which, from being inſenſibly incapacitated 
by their native language, they are infallibly 


ency reaches farther than you may at firſt 
conceive; — ſo far as to furpriſe you when 
7 come to examine . 
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who have beſtowed great labour on the 
pronunciation and ſpeaking of other lan- 


You will ain conceive, "thai in As 


perhaps, too ready to reaſon on general 
ideas, and lay down principles in almoſt 


men alſo of this country, who have ſhewn . 
the moſt elegant and claſſical taſte in many | 


moſt all the arts,—if we except thoſe in 5 


deſtined to labour in vain; and this deficis 
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FRANCE, 
ln Ang ways the French 1 


times even chining abilities, although their 
ſtyle of performance in all the arts may be 


faulty: their amateurs in muſic, for ex- 
ample, are generally greater performers 


than ours, though their ſtyle and manner 


of playing is yet more vicious: their vio- 


lent and ſudden jerks and tranſitions,—thoſe 


extremes of forte and piano which are no 


longer muſical ſounds, the one being only 


a; whiſper, and the other a noiſe; —their 


inattention to tone, and hence the general | 
badneſs of their inſtruments, and ſtill 
more their voices; their riſing and fink- 
ing fo far, and ſo ſuddenly, from all the 


fury of paſſion to the ſilence of death or 


ſtupidity: theſe are certainly not within 


the line of beauty. Our taſte and execution 


5 tend towards the other extreme of the tame, 


heavy, and inſipid. Of the two extremes, 


I ſhould: perhaps prefer their fire and ſpirit, 


with all its vicious violence, to our ſleepy 
though ſentimental languor, could they but 


keep their violence within any bounds: but 
it ſeems in this caſe, as if it were eaſter for 


| | ED us 
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us dd than, . to eee and 
better to fall ſhort, than anne the mark. 


powerful, certainly do. improve in taſte, 
while they continue in the ſame wild ex 
treme; and when you are not deficient in 
ſpirit and expreſſion, . vou are probably 
now getting before them in the chief re- 
quiſites of inſtrumental performance, though 
ſtill inferior in force and execution; nor 
are you yet ſo far ſuperior tot them in fing- 
ing as you ſeem to fancy; and 1 think you 
are not ſufficiently ſenfible of your nume- 
rous yocal deficiencies, nor of many other 
attendant national yulgariſms ; ; and conſe- 
quently, you | are not in the way to get rid | 
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I In moſt. opinions, except perhaps our i 
"y B32 2 48 
„oon, both the French and we are certainly * 1 
, wretched ſingers, and below criticiſm: let us it i 
7 then attend to the Italians. If we might ven- I 
i tureto criticiſe their productions, we might } 
it obſerve that even they ſometimes go a little 48 
rf | 2 from A fertile fancy, and love of ih 
* l 5 novelty, 


novelty, amid their endes s to ne 
all parties and all nations, we may expect 
to find them, at times, tranſgreſſing their 
own maxims, and ſacrifieing a principle to 
an acceſſory, real beauty to trifling orna- 
ment; and in compliance to the times, pre- 
ferring the caprices of execution to the ef. 
ſentials of expreſſion; running into a ſtyle 
which a Roman audience will call froppo 
trito et ornato. And till ſome other Meta- 
ſtaſio appear, their little poetaſters may 


often be wrong in their muſical language, 


and may not always diſtinguiſh between 
what ſhould be ſaid and what ſhould be 
ſung, — between the words fit for aria, and 
thoſe for recitativo; though theſe, with 
their affections of the mind, are as different 
as ſmoke and flame; and the change from 
one to the other ſomewhat reſembling that 
tranſition of nature, as far as ſuch different 


objects can reſemble. The attempts of the 


French to run theſe gradually into each 


other, like ſeveral of their refined ab- 
ſurdities, only ſerves to ſhew their want of 
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er it ee was TY 
mented; and had frequent formal 
cloſes? * that ſtyle ſeems to be returning. 
But we e truſt the Ttalians'to/their 'own 4 
gs; which will not 1 e 
| nder far, nor long, from truth 
41 nature: and we muſt leave the Frenen 
their own way, en are 
will moſt likely always e e 20742 
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This: of muſical eee W « fabject_ 8 
that would require ſome farther eritical at „ 4 
tention, if that attention could be of any | 
ſervice to it. ince the time of che 
Greeks, 1. think. *! has ten | 


only by BT | 
| ther fell n bre, een it may e 5 i" 
| to be. ſo, like many other things, when we kl 
come to analyſe it. As the age of ſtrong 
„ paſſions and great actions is antecedent to 
that of reaſon and ſcientific reſearches, . | 
Wh greateſt; things are performed beide % 


: know well how, or can trace the rules or 
5 motives; and when we come to examine = 
too cloſely into the cauſes of our pleaſure, . 
1 fear it often vaniſhes i in the inveſtigation. 3 

Vor. I. 2 Aa So. 
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m BY a hy bite: Jealian, and that b 


0 words may. be ſang, if theyre nl og 
paſſion on of ſentiment expreſſed, and n not _ 
words fit to be ſang ; $; then the edlen 
and arrangement of the ſounds and articula- 

tions of thoſe words, become next of con- 

5 ſequence in mufical language. fear it is 

- hardly poſſible to produce the proper and 
powerful voice of paſſion or ſentiment upon 
na ny of that numerous claſsof engliſh words 
ending with a dead dumb conſonant. We 
could. a _ run rn _ 

_ wall. RT gh, 11 


11 may de chiefly owing cats Gm 
tion of our language, and to the diffieulty 
of predueing and exercifing the voice in 
_ finging it, that we have had ſo few . 
voices, ſo: little vocal 1 fo 

„„ eee 


# deter a . or e of wks th. 9 
general: and now that we begin to be a 
little improved by the N our Rau- 


liberating, whether we : thould follow them 
or not, we are left behind, and 7 keep ; 


admiring as new what is out of date, and 


far fürpaſſed in other countries. T like 
manner, the defects of voice, taſte, and 
manner, o conſpicuous in this nation, 
might be deduced from their language, 

though in a different way, as its muſical 

| deficiencies are different. But I wiſh not 
to tire you with diſquiſitions which, with= - 
out ſuch minutiæ, you may probably think 
too long before I have done. For the 


language. and. the mulic of this country, 


you ſee, are leading me into a multitude of 
general reflections on theſe two fubjects: wy 
from them I ſhall go on to pick out what 


may appear to me the moſt new and im- 


portant, in tead of the uſual travelling par- e 
ticulars enemies a, OPT; rg ip | 
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PHovon Gable” br the gl 
1 of ſome of thele opinions, on the 
| French, on languages, © on muſic, and doubt- 
| ful of my own judgment, yet, on the ma- 
tureſt deliberation, I do not find that I can 
abate. much even of the moſt ſingular: we 
may be too cautious, and thereby deſtroy 
all energy of thought, and I am perhaps 
too apt to doubt from anxiety not to miſre- 
preſent; but owing to that very anxiety 
ſome degree of miſrepreſeutation i is perhaps 

unavoidable: froma ſolicitude to give a ſtrik- 
5 ing likeneſs, we ca nnot 1 5 avoid over- 
charging ſome of the features. ada den 


ol have here been labourin ag Pry to 
ſpeak the French 'zomme il aut, ad that 
ſome prejudice or diſſixe might ariſe in 
me from a want of ſufficient practice and 
intercourſe, en 1 beliere may oſten 

| 0 happen: 


i vpe 12 eins N be & wolte coun- 
tries become more agreeable to us as we 
grow into their friendſhip and acquaint- 
ande. But L doubt being ever able no to 
pronounce and ſpeak! the French with the 


eurrent volubility of a native, unleſs. it be 


on ſoinevehoſen and premeditated ſubjecke 


1 have had the ſatisfaction of being taken 
for an Italian in Italy, and for à Spaniard 
in Spain (a very rare thing for a ſtranger), 
but I ſuppoſe I may never de en to” Road 
here kcal than a Swiſs, IN SUL 
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a bet FU REN” 1 wy 


The Gliding” 5 walt depends 
not quite ſo much, I think, on a par- 
ticular turn or genius for it, as many 
ſuppoſe, but more on early pains and 
habits; and in adults, on additional labour 
and ſtudy, and on obſerving narrowly, bot 
by the eye and the ear, the motion, man- 


ner, and poſture of the mouths of the na- 


tives : much will likewiſe. depend on the 


nature of our, own original language, as 

before obſerved, on the poſition: and ſtrength 

it may previoully have given to certain 
: organs: 20 chat we find ſome nations learn 
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Engliſh- the worſt of 8 alk. The Nc are ed 
certainly the moſt confined: and eapricious. Bill © : 
of us all in their alphabetical habits and Wil -— 


ideas, in their notions of orthography, 1 
J believe in every thing where Wunde are fer 
concerned: you know, in geography, they Wl pre 
have totally ſpoiled the names of places, gue ve 
no let conociera la madre gue les Farid: for ene 
theſe and many other reaſons, it is much ture 
to be lamented that their language Thould tor 
t take the lead in nap ce? e ſure 
| ef yi ner, 
1 think 1 10 can paickive e cnet of qual 
fecte of language on the phyſiognomy, ¶ eert 
and can thence ttgce one of the cauſes of diffi 
_ nationality of face: this might be a curious {ll Jud: 
ſpeculation to purſue; but I know not how Wh #2c: 
it could be well expreſſed in writing. You the 
muſt not yet tire of theſe digrefive and Wl exec 
deſultory lectures, which you get ſo oſten prof 
inſtead of travels; 1 fhall perhaps return ſubj 
again and again to the ſame ſubjects, as i hav- 
they may, in paſſing through different I You 
Our 


5 en be forced on n the mind: this of 
| * 


— ; 8 | 


ere 15 fo 


ſtring of ne wt hich eg ri be 2.35 
ed t to N length, ine if We: e extend it 


hd i 1 


I think- Lunderfiand and lle 0 „ 
ſervatious on Blair and on ſtyle, but I ap- 
prehend . ideas, 

ween us ſome differ 
| ences in taſte, as uſual re thoſe who ven- 
ture to think for themſelves. Accuſtomed 
to read for information more than for plea- 
ſure, J have attended little to ſtyle or man- 
ner, and have therefore, perhaps, inade- 


we ſhall diſcover be 


quate ideas of its beautics and importanee : 


certal 


judge better 
ance, provided we are always aware of 


the error of eſtimating the difficulties of 


execution too highly; an error to which 


profeſſors have been ſu ppoſed ſometimes 
ſubject. Some 8 however, 
have occurred to me on attending to yours; 


you will tell me if you think them juſt :, 


cur opinions may be of more ſervice to 
; > AS * EC... 
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nly to handle the tools, and feel the 
difficulties of an art, muſt enable us to 
- of the merits of the perform- 
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If we Englith © mould be led into a taſte 
for too much ornament in writing or ſpeak- 
ing, E think we ſhould Rave leſs excuſe for 
ourſelves. than. ſome other nations. Our 
plain, rational, and monofyllabic tongue, 
ſeems to me, neither made for muſic, nor 

for thoſe flowery and ſonorous beauties 
| | which, in ſome other languages, charm and 
1 run away with us by the ear. Our lan- 
| guage, clear, diſtinct, and preciſe, ſpeaks 
only to the underſtanding ; it cares not Wl ge! 
much. about the beauties of ' ſound, nor mz 
Waits to attend to them. In attempting a WM of 
lengthened latinity of phraſe, or a conſtant Wl inc 
rounding of periods with meaſured ſets of Ml ci 
ſonorous terms, in ſoaring to magnificence Ml tic 
and amplification, we preſently get into the Wl de 
regions of affectation, here we are quite I te: 
out of our element, and make a very awk- W fo 


þ "GY 1411 55 * * 


ward figure. In the Hort nervous ſtyle, ly. 

where powerful brevity prevails, 1 con- bu 

ceive that both the beauties and expreſſion WM ft: 

5 of 0 our language aonſiſt: content with the ev 
© 1 fem Ml 


d not 


tha lead NETS pi rs ba Ampel : 


ways, to the object already in view, it goes 
beyond: moſt: -other languages in force and 


rapidity; reaches its . obje& ſooner, and 


ſtrikes it more forcibly. If, in aiming at 


brevity, We ſometimes appear abrupt and 
obſcure, it is more excuſable than the other 
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| Every 3 has its Peder turn or 


genius. I know not if any one has re- 
marked theſe, or the following particulars, 


of ours: in the pronunciation, it feems to 


incline to a certain diſtinct pauſing pre- 


ciſion, by its ſtrong and frequent articula- 


tions, as if attending only to perſpicuity or 


demonſtration; and without a particular at- 
tention to a choice of words, moſtiy of 


foreign extraction, it does not run current 
ly, or with facility, through the mouth: 


but when that attention is diſcovered, it 


ſirikes with an idea of affectation, ' againſt 


"oy ſpecies: af which I think we have, | 


after 
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turaf diffike more than any ether * 
W Whereas, in the Spaniſh and talian 
languages, thev oice dwells with e on 
moſt of their ſounds, and the tongue re- 
bounds upon every articulation with a ra- of 
, and elaſticity which exerciſes and % 
10 

gr 

an 


8 


hens its powers: but ef this, unfor- 
2 very few of our Engliſh or French 
mouths ean ever be ſenfible, as both our 
languages and our organs have been over- an 
refined, contracted, and debilitated, — pro- flo 
bably from the filly affectation of people hit 
with bad ears, and falſe taſte, trying to do 
ſpeak pretty. I muſt think that moſt Joc 
of our Howery writers and ſpeakers. will an 
offend the nice and natural ear much more ay 
by their affectation, than they can ever 
| Pleaſe it by all the beauties they can thus 
_ exhibit: while our plain and ſimple brevity, til 
—our' wit and humour, —our ſimple and cet 
truly ſublime, which riſes by ftealth into ide 
fentiment independent of the wings of of 
found, and where more is meant than me 

meets the ear; theſe will always be juſtly WM ph 
| admired: as we riſe into the florid, we oft 


| ſoon 


e manly and laconio ſtyle 


of eloquenceg and if you would but ant 


foit peu, ſupport. that character, the furs 


rounding nations are rather inclined to 


grant it yon: you would then ſtand high 


nd dne; Ade if you miſtake pe ohjech, 


and take the contrary. road, 


flowery. verboſity, you wilt find all the | 
higher places occupied; you will be out- 
done in thoſe walks by many, who: will 


look down upon you as weak competitors, 
and laugh at the unnatural efforts of ſuch 
wn imitators. . 
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The de of our Hg neceſfs. 


rily depends more on emphaſis than on ac- 


cent, of which laſt we have now no rule or 
idea that can be meaſured or applied, and 


of which we therefore wiſely make a very 1 
moderate and arbitrary uſe; and the em- 
phaſis, when carried to a vulgar extreme, 


offends _ e, and fwallows up the 


nunem 
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1 unemphatic. "th V WE of: 1 | 
merit a8 ſpeaker, conſiſted: in properly 
moderating. and concealing it, as the beſt 
French players do with that barbarous in- 
vention of rliyme; he turned emphaſis into 
ſound. From this might likewiſe, perhaps, 
| be deduced much of our falſe taſte ; in ſing- 
ing, and thence generally in muſic; for | 
Engliſh ſinging is as much too emphati as 
the . By carrying this violent de- 
gree of èmphaſis into ſong, we ſupport the 
falſe idea, of muſic or ſinging being an ex- 
aggerated kind ef ſpeech or poetry; and 
thoſe emphatic parts of our ſongs, and flill 
more of our boiſterous ; and bellowing 
- choruſes, often cover and conceal, all the 
reſt, and come to our ears, not in the ſhape 
of n but as blows Wanken to a 
aur heads... . 
Our pronunciation oa _ fo. over⸗ re- 
fined by falſe delicacy and affeQation, that 
we have! probably. now. loſt much of the 
reliſh for that brief and expreſſive energy 
which is the fort of our language. We 
have baniſhed the powerful 9 ſounds 
| ." which, 


* 
* . 


\ 


guages, ſeem to double the force and ex- 
tent of the organs of ſpeech 
of moſt taſte and feeling have retained thoſe 
ſounds 3 as the Arabians, the Spaniſh, the 


Scotch, Tuſcans, &c.: a third ſpecies of arti- | 


culation, and the moſt expreſſive, is thus 
added to the other two: thoſe three ſpecies - 
are the labial, the palatal; and the guttural. 
The 7 ſeems likewiſe to be in ſome danger 
of loſing its force and powers in the over - 
refined and minced mode of peaking, of 


faſhion and affeQation. 1 by 


Ls am alas to ow you alfect and approve. 
of brevity: and ſimplicity ; ; I think them 
eſſential in your poetry and the true ſublime, 
and indiſpenſable 1 in our language. Study 
and acquire a facility of ſtyle and compoſi- 
tion by all means, but not the art of ſpinning 
out a little matter into a long ſtory, or a 
great book; that is beneath the dignity: of a 
language whoſe force conſiſts in its good 
ſenſe and preciſion: your words ſhould be all 
weight and ſubſtance, —full meaſure preſſed 
together, and running n ina redundancy 
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trine. 10 your favourite Gibbon, I think | 
4: | a} | eee moſt like Ta- 
„„ but J ſuſpect that the long and la- 
boured periods, of which be is probably the | 
| _ proudeſt, will leaſt ſtand the teſt of time WI ha 
nnd good taſte. The moſt powerful 
of Lord Chacham s eloquene 
compreſſed into the very fonts of rey T 
when he ſaid, I rejoice that America Wi {: 
_ reſiſts,” what a previous march and ſl w. 
energy of thought was there expreſſed! er 
We can aſtoniſh by the ſhort and forcible I nc 
ways of hitting our object, but not by over- tie 
wWhelming it in a torrent of words, unleſs Wl m. 
it be by the ſuddenneſs and velocity, more 
than by the quantity, of that torrent; but 
even there, beware of falfe fire ind fall 
torrents. I know of but few, beſides your 
Dean Swift, who have had taſte enough to 
deſpiſe thoſe tinſel beauties of conceit and 
e in our r language. 5 


e falſe glare of thoſe fanciful 


fellows the poets : but I can excuſe you 


young men being a little caught, at firſt, 
by the tinſel of our flouriſhers and verſi- 


fiers; it is/a fire that will ooo by time and a 
maturer refinement. Ithink we have hardly 
ada poet, ſince Shakeſpear and Milton, 
of a mind ſufficiently univerſal; nor a 
ſpeaker of real taſte, except Garrick, to 
hew us how much we ſhould attend to 
ſenſe, and how much to ſound : I believe, 
we ſhall ſeldom find any of thoſe three ſa- 
crificing the former to the latter. We muſt 


not look for the force nor for the few beau- 


ties of our language, in the ſickly fancy of 8 


modern refinement, that culls the few ſoft 
and affected phraſes, and ſhrinks from the 
old, rough, manly, and moſt powerful 


terms, — nor in the faſhionable converſation, 


or mincing jargon of the day, among the 
people who are reputed genteel. I think 1 
have known ſome country, or paſtoral, 
people, who have a better taſte in poet: 


muſic, and ſong, than thoſe of great towns; 


there, I think the vulgarities are e inſupport- 
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"Fo Mrs. P- 


1 AM nay. going to Hike your ee 


and try to recollect ſuch of my obſerva= 
4 chance of 5 
being new or ſingular, and in the order 


tions on muſic as may have 


they may, occur to a memory which you 


know to be none of the beſt. The vaſt 155 
variety of ſounds, their formation, quali- 
ties, and effects, ſeem not to have been 


yet ſufficiently attended to, perhaps be- 


cauſe not of ſufficient importance. But 
you ſee I know not well how, or where, to 
begin, without appearing too general and 


ſyſtematic; and I do not mean to write a 


formal treatiſe: we men are ever attempt- 
ing to generalize ideas too much, and em- 


broiling with ſcientific ratiocination th 
impleſt | things. Some French 0b 


ſerves, * que trop: de raiſonnement drouffe * | 


fentiment ; il * le laiſſer a ceux = ne 
Vol > Bb 8 fent 
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font 4 3 que hag h m_ * 
could give us very good leffons in theſe 
matters; with a Jittle more education, 


many of you would render learning more 


agreeable and leſs pedantic, and would be 
 fufficiently compreſſed and lacbnic in your 
_ reaſoning, with all the advantages of a 
finer taſte and a truer fenſibility, a juſter 
fenſe of ſimplicity, affeQation, and of all 
the human qualities, . e be Rill of 
| more ſervice to us. 


= 


the mats, or component Sis; of; Eu- 


guage: I think they have not. yet been well 


arranged, nor underſtood ; I doubt that 
which was underſtood by the Greeks is 
now moſtly loſt to us. Some of the Italian 
grammarians and muſicians, as a Buomat- 
tei, Martini, Tartini, &c. have made 


another beginning on theſe ſubjects of 


' ſounds, language, , muſic ; and the Italians 


are moſt likely to ene in dae 
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* n d important — Its 


greateſt merit, I think, was that of dif- THE 


| tingolligag ſounds from - ev 2 


e ay be, with thoſe nations, one of 


the chief caufes of their limited progreſs in 


many other things. You know they hate. 
no;yowels, except ſome that have the a, but 
always joined to ſome articulation : the 
attempts to ſupply that defect by points, 
give them but very imperfect and indiſtinct 


ideas of vocal and articulate ſounds, and 5 


of their important diſtinction. But even 
languages the moſt alphabetical, if the ex- 


preſſion may be allowed, could not pro- 


bably tranſmit, by writing, a complete 
idea of their own ſounds and pronunciation 
from any one age or people to another. 


Sounds are to us infinite and variable, 


and we cannot tranſmit by one ſenſe the 
ideas and objects of another. We 5 all be 
convinced of this, when we recolle the 
innumerable qualities of tone in human 
fo as. 2 enable us to * all 
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our el Kacke, t 
ſhould amount to many - nabe Ire: | 
Haps thouſands. - With attention, ken ; 
- diſcover a different quality of tone in every 
| Inftrument; for all theſe there” 1 never can 
pe a ſufficient number of adequſte terms i 
in any written language: and y en 
variety comes to be compounded With a 
like variety of articulation, it becomes in- 

ite to us. The varieties only upon the 
ſeven notes in muſic, varied only as to pitch 
and modulation throughout the audible ſcale, 
combined with thoſe of time, are not yet 
probably half exhauſted by the conſtant 
labour of ſo many ages. So that the idea 
of Mr. Steel, and others, of repreſenting 
to the eye the tune and time only of the 
ſounds in any language, will probably ever 
prove inadequate to the end propoſed, even 
without attempting the kinds and qualities 
of tones and articulations, which would 
render 1 it e and quite impoſſ 

1 J diviſion wy the 2 050 of. we: 
into accent, quantity, emphaſis, has plainly 
. inſufficient to * or 2 
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: Sends FROM FRANCE. 


iding all Hounds, comprehending thoſe; . 
f lagg into tune, time, tone, and an- 
ticdll Mon ſeems poſſible: and ſome of 
them mitt be expreſſed. on an inftrumeny,” | 
bi | ot. «t whole. Emphaſis ſeems in- 
ot. ang angst or Arnie 


| Noiſe ane 


real An.” between noiſa 
nut; and though theſe. three diſtin 
genera decline, br 


juſt or muſical ear; it ſeems to me, 


that in France and eee they often con- 3 


found them all. 


The e S generic differ sdee between | 


bang ſounds and muſic, as between ſinging 
and ſpeaking, has certainly been overlook- 
ed: theſe two ſpecies. of voci ſhould be 
expreſſed by different terms: words, when 


It ſeems doubtful if ſpeaking in the 1 | 
languages can belong even to the cal Fer 
ſounds, much leſs to that of muſic. The 
idea and expręt 
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in language, ® no 
might almoſt as properly ca 
or black, as muſical. T e 
. noiſe ane x KG Lax; becomes 


a 9 different 4 an adit 0 
longer retain the fame name 


had terms enough, none of the ” 
Ah uad, for. eee 


another. 


pthing ſhews more clearly a 


ſubjects borrowing ſo many term 
each other it may be the ſource of: "oj 
figures and beauties of ſpeech, but not of 
preciſion or of ſcientific improvement. I 
only pretend to give hints: terms and ar- 
rangements ſeem yet wanting in theſe ſub- 


| and we { mould dolles, hem. 


2 


In icht 8 ice this generic Giffer- 


ence between muſical ſounds and all others, 
ve muſt attend to the mind, when muſically 


played or diſpoſed by muſic itſelf: in 


that diſpoſition or affection, the chief circum- 
ſtance to be noticed ſeems. to > be the power 


aſs would apply to 


1 ußeleney of language, than hw. Ter 4 | 


jets. The Italians ſhould here e inveſtigate, 
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once to dwelFon the ebjob 2 2 its paſſion, 


and to 12 that paſſion with eaſe and plea- 
) 8-0 This: new „medium: where 


Sd holed 0 to vent or get rid of 

gs or the rapid ſucceſſion of ideas 

leaves not time for the deep impreſſion of 

any one in particular; hence the great 
paſſions feel a kind of contemp 

words, and often prefer ſilence or acti 

the mind prefers muſic: 


and durable. Words, producing their'ef- 


fects by ſucceſſive and reiterated impreſ- | 
ſons, but which are only tranſient, and, as 


it were, remove each other, the reſalt-can= 
not be fo much an accumulation of the 
whole, as when muſic is employed to bind 
all thoſe" inſtants together, and, by form- 
ing them all into one continued whole, 
produce effects proportioned to the pro- 


longed | <uration- of the A. ti 


ment. 


„ | Between,, 


for 1 mere 


(if the paſſion is not a 
too outrageons), in order to indulge in 
expreſſions at once ſufficiently pleaſant _ 
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numerous, and For 10 Beg greater than 
between any one kind of lang 


another: yet this muſical affe, tion ſeems | 


likewiſe diſpoſed: to ſmogth and equalize, 


as well as to Sante the different ſenti- 


ments 0 ed, and to bring 
violent paſſion down to a tot 


ment more pleaſant and ſupportable; and 
ſeems, at the ſame time, to dignify or ele- 


vyoate leſſer objects and ſentiments up to- 


wards the ſame tone, ſo as to aſſimilate the 
whole of the ſentiments and expreſſion, 
and render them more temperate and ele- 
gant, though not leſs powerful: hence 
muſic has always been conſidered as proper 
to ſoften or tame the rugged and hurtful 
paſſions, — to temper and civilize the mind; 


and hence it cannot probably admit of the 


violent oratorial or theatrical modes of 
cuign and expreſſion: ſobbing, 


or tempera- 


a and tears, 
| may perhaps be admiſſible in ſome kinds of 
declamation, but not in ſerigun ſinging; 
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out 2 . imagination go on, mutually 
ting each other wonderouſly well, till 
6 loft in the clouds: of ſublimity of their own 
creating. From theſe. premiſes. follow 


leveral, conſequences, more 


tinuance | in- the. auiical affeQtion;” we may 
deduce the diſlike of violent change in the 
melons or modulation, in the time or 


muſt ee eee to the new equanimity of 
the paſſions, and now flower tranſitio t of N 
the mind. This is ſeldom ſufficiently” ob: 
rved even IN en of great name; „„ 
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being unfit for muff e, and of its injuring 
our muſical abilities, and impeding the pro- 
greſs of the art, The number of ideas, and 
_ accuracy of the meaning, the wit, and habi- 
tual good ſenſe, of the Engliſh language, 
are all unfit to be fung, eſpecially when 

= compreſſed into few words; ſo that your 
c beft poetry is the leaſt kingable ; and there 
| is no ſetting two of your excellent verſes 
to muſic, without tran igreffing ſome of the 
above rules of nature: likewiſe, its ſounds 
and articulations not Being arranged for 
finging, the expreſſion conſiſting moſtly in 
, the force of ſhortneſs, more like the ſtrength 
of a blow than the power of ſound, your 
poetfy muſt be ſpoiled by being fu ug, and 
your forcible emphaſis muſt loſe its powers, 
when turned into lengthened and enfeebled 
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f1s ' direaly* to the heart : indeed, 
the quality of tone ſeems to be the moſt 
r of the whole muſical ma- 
chinery that affects us, and yet it ſeems 
aſt attended to by the French and 
weite Certain tones, and muſical ſen- 
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Heng alſo, one air or piece ſhould never 
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N of the ballad kind of Ps 1 can I and 
conceive, might, even in modern language, In 
be ſucceſsfully applied to greater . poetic pre 
works, which, accompanied by a large harp tho 
or lute, might be ſung or recited in ſome exe 
kind of half-meaſured heroig air, or recita- but 
as was probably dons &Þy the ancients, WI pat 
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ully attempted in 


Wee paſſion, which is 1s 


. The ee, be- 


ulated and governed by laws of her own, 
and no longer grows out of our language. 
In the comic or lively, the muſic may ex- 
preſs the - meaſure or jingle of the verſe, 
though not very cloſely, and ſhe ought 
eren there to take liberties of her own: 
but in the ſerious ſhe moves with too much 
paſſion and dignity 
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work mu icale or Fe 


9 urcly & . 5 nt, thougk no 
to define: they ar® nt > from. con- 
ventional ſigns of 2 © be a han 
moſt original expreſſigngzot 
paſſion, and affect ene 1 
but as part of the Mie that 
to direct the mind towards the objec of 
meaning of the melody, but not too direct 
and preciſely; they may help to give vent 
| to the paſſion, but not to explain or define 
it; that, when neceſlary, is the office of 
recitative, as well as that of carrying on the 
action or ſtory. We ſhall very ſeldom find 
Metaſtaſio guilty of the abſurdity of fng1ng 
events, or a Os in « "hl laboured melody 
of 


The * "tkcat" Ws” 4 * 1 
perceive the neceſſity c of ſo ne muſical lan- 
guage being conſtructed on p 18F oſe, if the 
Italian were not already made to his hand; 
its voci are tolerably conſtru 


force and beau ty—the ſounds and articula- 


| in ed and flowing deſire 
which epa mo ing unbroken within cer- 
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tain limits or 1 | 8 3 7 0 in ſharp 


Their wards or voci, 
the maſſe voice, 


fulneſs and length 
— and well placed articulations, which, 


make it rebound, and keep the mind, as it 
pleaſure which forms the chief part of what 
it is impoſſible to explain theſe things in 


derſtood, 


tiful modes of el, expreſſion, and to 
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but 185 to ban * >. and produce that 
of ſound, ſupported on 


like ſteps, bear up, and carry on the voice, 
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Icall the muſical affection. But I believe 


words, and I do not expect to be well un- 
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"7 Wale Fl | are e Las certain 
| prigciles of be: 44 in which almoſt all 
nations would ag ee, if we could, in ſo- 
26 lets. preſerve our native. feelings to Judge 
of them: but thoſe feelings, altgred 
weakned 1 by are pet f 
longer equal to the ta * our Belag ſub- 
fide even while we write about t Ie, and 
as we attempt to define the Vi 
We know they are 1 abje&. to the powers 
of habit, or ſecond nature, for we ſee diſ. 
ferent nations love very differgnt ſorts of 
4 muſic, and I have ſeen ſome who love 
none. We may now be ſo far beneath the 
feelings and enthuſiaſm of former times, as 
to have hardly enough remaining to judge 
of theirs, or to form theories and ſpecula- 
tions on theſe ſubjects: and in theſe writ- 
ing and civilized ages, theory ſeems to be 


our fort, and our greateſt pleaſure, and if 
8 We | 


| TTER F RANCE. : 385 | 
we: mis chat, wer hall WM e little elſe re- 
maining-' Such appears to be the progreſs 
of ſociety: in ſome of its earlier ſtages, 
with higher ſentiments and powers of 
exertion, men do great things for their 
more enligktened poſterity to write and 
talk about; and theſe two different employ- 
ments ſuit the two different periods and 
characters: the pleaſure of the one con- 
liſting in action, and of the other in know - 
ledge. By the time we have ſettled a good 
theory of muſic, and of muſical ſentiment 
lif ever we do), Perhaps the muſical age 
will be over, if it is not over already. 
The critics came after Homer, who made 
poetry and rules all at once. Genius and 
judgment, when joined, ſeem but one ſen- 
timent; and the firſt feeling or judgment 
of real genius is perhaps more infallible 
than that of che moſt laborious reaſon- 
ing. 
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The heroic, poetic, and muſical ages, 
probably come together, or in ſucceſſion, 
producing each other, and before that of 
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higher civilization, while diſpels the othen, 


The people of Paris and of London have, 
J think, the worſt taſte in . of wy 


eg in REL 


We hure lebe from -our. maſters the 
Ttalians, that the firſt merit of any muſic 
_ conſiſts much in its near reſemblance to 
that of the human voice: but hardly any 
ok us, beſides the Italians, have any voices 


times learn from them: they are readily h 40 
admitted not only to the ſecond, but to wh 
the firſt place, by all thoſe nations who dee 
have ſhewn the beſt taſte, and have pro- 7. 
duced the beſt muſie: it was reſerved for ing 
the French, and ſome of the Engliſh'(nei- pre 
ther of whom have ſheven much gobd taſte, fro 
nor good muſic), to diſpute the ſuperiority] ot. 
with the Ttalians : but it is the aſs in the 
| lion's ſkin; they fland alone, and on ! 
themſelves could” ever think of comparing 2 
their heavy and vulgar compoſitions with the 
elegant and powerful productions of that Wh 
. refined people. Who ever heard oi a grand ſtie, 
5 French de th 


rs "FROM FRANCE. W 


French opera out of France; ora Handels 
| oratorio out of England“? 2,2 


After the Ttaliatis; the Spattiands, per- 
haps the nest in muſic; have kept up the 
beſt national taſte for fonie time; and are 
lkewiſe nent to them in {{inging; (which 
they do naturally and delicately, and-which 
is perhaps chiefly owing likewiſe to their 
language: but they too, admirers af the 
Italian ſtyle, will probably adopt it ſo 
heartily as to loſe their own, which is per- 


haps the national -muſic moſt to be re- 
gretted im the general loſs. All Who are 


acquainted with the E gniddilld and Saræue- 
ingenious, and expreſſive delicacy might 


preſerve them from the general ruin which, 


from Italy, now threatens the 0 * all 
other nations. 5 


Babes muſic 1 I think; 
apace, while that of ſong, the ſource of all, 


The Getmans having tale tried ſome of their country- 
man Haridel's oratorial pieces, will not, I believe, be a ſuf 


Yr 


feient recommtndation ta the reſt. of the world; nor erer 


de the means of carrying them into Italy. 
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ſtands ſtill, or, what i is worſe, runs wild, 
Though the beſt. parts of inſtruments 
muſic may be thoſe that are ſaid to ſing, 
and their firſt and moſt indiſpenſable merit 
is their near imitation. of the human voice, 
yet each inſtrument has a peculiar ſtyle of 
execution, and kind of muſic of its own; and 
the performers in thoſe paths produce many 


rily mixed with it: beſides, a natural defire 
for variety and novelty, a neceſſary relief 
for ſong itſelf, all require that inſtrumental {Mair 
"muſic muſt not always be ſinging; as it 


mind ſo eaſily, nor to ſo high a pitch, as 
"ſong, it muſt have recourſe to the variety 
of execution, of movement, modulation, 
melody, in order to command and ſurpriſe Wlnd t. 


worth: voices imitating inſtruments. is cer- 
tainly a falſe taſte, and let us en chat the 
world en reviendra. 
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greſ 
ſeve 
dull 
the 

whe! 
and 
ſhack 
have 
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niuſe 


beauties foreign to ſong, though neceſſa- 


Miller 
linge 
of th 
The! 


cannot raiſe the muſical affection in the 


the attention. But let us pray that this kind 
of muſic may paſs only for what it is Weir | 
t mo 
lone, 
late 1 
No on 
I RT I love. to ſee genius take liber- nriet 


ties within certain n wide bounds, and tranſ- Wan r 
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rreſs now and then ſome eſtabliſhed rules; 3 
ſeveral of which become ſo tireſome in the 
dull routine of conſtant uſe, eſpecially ian 
the hands of the French and Engliſh, 
where there is ſo little real muſical genius 
and variety. Muſic has, at times, been 
ſhackled with various pedantic rules, which 
have been afterwards broken and removed 
by ſome of thoſe original and friendly ge= 
niuſes that now and then ariſe to ſet us free | Th 
again: theſe Frenchmen want to ſhackle it 
ſill more, and inſiſt on the compoſer and 
inger attending to the accent and quantity 

of their profaic and antimuſical language. 
The French had their preſent ſtyle of muſic 
from Italy by means of Lully and Rameau, 

and the Engliſh by Handel; but they both 
now abſurdly attempt to refuſe following 
heir maſters the Italians, when they deſerve 

t more; and they are left behind, to ſtand 
lone, and render their defects in muſical 

alte the more conſpicuous. There can be 

to one excluſive ſtyle of beauty in muſic; - 
nriety becomes neceſſary to thoſe who 

can reli all its beauties: each kind has 
Ce 3 1 its 
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78 is > deg es merit 251 ignorance ; and bat 


| ſidered, one day, as pedantic nonſenſe; And 


_ . than by any of the mechanical rules of their 


* RY. oh, 18 a , 
. 5 
395 n y 


5 hope; CS the: only queſtion is, Do you 
like it? Still more of the rules and habits of 
modern compoſition will probably be con- 


let us hope the times may return, when great 
maſters, with warm and cultivated minds, 
will compoſe, from their own feelings, more 


art. A Sacchini, Boecherini, Haydn, and 
ſome others, have ſhewn them the way, 
nor have they gone ſo far as to give cauſe 
to deſpair going beyond them, as has been 
ſuppoſed of Newton or Raphael: the bell 
muſic furniſhes the moſt hints for imita: 
tion, and the moſt original ideas, in others 
if thoſe great geniuſes cannot be ſurpaſſec 
in their own walks, new paths may be 
diſcovered 0: that . enthuſiaſm, with 


which 


AG FROM FRANCE. » 
y inſpire us: ſo; that the. moſt. . 


which, they 
muſical, nations, and ages. muſt be the leaſt 
ſtationary, the moſt prolific and change 


able in their taſte and productions: it is only 
the common people who for ever, can reliſh 


only the ſame tunes and ſongs; and nothing 
ſhews more: ſtrongly, in a nation, the want 


of muſical, progreſs, or of the true feel- 


ings. and knowledge in the art, than the 
vulgarity of annually repeating, and dwell- 
ing eternally, on, the. ſame. pieces. of 
muſic, and more eſpecially if thgſe pieces 
are ſuch; as no nation can like but Nn. 
e : 


W 


have ſhewn ſome muſical ſentiment by 
their ſongs, or national melodies: but then 
ſome think it was more generally taught at 
our common; ſchools, and country choirs, 


were well filled, and vied with each other 
in taſte and performance. A continuance . 
of theſe excellent cuſtoms might have pro- 


duced a ſucceſſion of Purcels, which, in- 


deed, is ae neceſſary to the pro- 
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5 392 a LETTERS. FROM FRANCE. =p 
greſs of the art : ſuch'a progreſſion might, 
by this time, have” worn away many dif- 
ficulties aud impediments: but our lan- 
guage, and our voices, though both might 
be improved, will long, I fear, keep our 
national taſte below mediocrity, and doom- 
ed to follow the Italians at a great diſtance. 
However, by liberally encouraging them as 
they deſerve, the art may flouriſh with - 
you, even more than in any other capi- 
tal in Europe: : but where it has ceaſed | 
being taught at common ſchools, where 
that muſe ig, not born and bred, and does 
not proceed ſpontaneouſly from the genius 
and manners of the people, nor grow out 
of their language, ſhe may be invited over 
and nurſed up as the ſlave of luxury, and 
may adminiſter ſome feeble pleaſures to the | 
exhauſted feelings of the great; but her 
native vigour and abilities will not appear 
in ſuch countries, nor can much of the na- 
tural influence of her art be thus forced 
downwards, beginning, as it W at the 
wroug end; 


— a 
— 


Hence 


EAS FROM FRANCE.” b; * 
Hanel the muſical judgment, or ſenſibi- 


lity of your audience, will probably be 


always ſomewhat low and defective, and 
the encoring of Roaſt Beef, or of ſome little 
popular rondo, or vulgar ballad, will long- 
continue to ſhew the extent of their taſte 
and knowledge: they ſeem to judge of 
ſong and melody by ſome ſtandard of the 
loweſt vulgarity, taken from the alehouſe 
or Vauxhall, or at beſt from ſome old- 


faſhioned inſtrumental execution, or ſome- | 


times from their heavy drawling church. 
ſiyle. And even among your moſt im- 
proved and cultivated ears, how few are yet. 


found capable of feeling the merits of the 


true Italian ſong, tone, and melody? And 
of your fingers, ſtill fewer I fear will ever be 
able to expreſs thoſe, or deliver the voci of 
that elegant language in ſong, or any thing 
like the nature and character of its cantabile 
pre 5 


* 


* TOE; | 2 4 
* 


the Italian, it 1s preſently perceptible that 


ſots, the expreſſions of another, and that 


In weir mods of ſinging and 1 Z 


they are at beſt; only mimicking, like par- 
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that language, nor know; any thing of the 
. maden are ſinging about, and are only 


trying to recollect the leſſons af the maſter. 
Aud even tlie talent of mimicking, inſtead 
off feeling: thoſe exꝑreſſions, cannot, I be- 


neve, be well ng urea and to 


hir while vaung. 


—— 


e different taſte. ad degree ſkill | 


and judgment are obſervable in the people 


or audience at Rome, and even a little 
differenee a? e e at 


Udinburgh, | 


As to your Engliſh a and: e opens 
or your comedies haſhed up with ſongs, I 
have gradually brought myſelf to feel them 
_ almoſt all-infupportable, and to think them 


incompatible with-the- prinoiples-and effects 


of modern muſic, Both languages are 


totally unfit for recitative, and thereby ex- 


dude all ſucceſsful: attempts at ſerious 


opera: the other, or comic kind, is not 
often much better: the tranſition from 
er Jong, and ſtilł more from ſong ta 


ſpeech, 7 


— oils o m2. 


neo tw ww 4A oe e 5. 9. 9 


knack. 2 


% 


10 b. ie is to Alent even in joke or fun. 
and 16 not long to be Dor x: by any burt 
French, or Engliſh: ears. If: tlie: author 
were a: good muſician, he might contrive, 
with ee like Shakeſpear, to intro- 
duce, without offence, ſome ſinging; but 
then it ſhould: always terminate the: _ 
and with an —_— - 


-All muſic might be stant into 1 
and learned, though they are generally 
mixed, and neither ſpecies is found pure, 
or By itſelf : the taſte, even of the loweſt 
people, by ſlow degrees, may be perceived 
to advance a little into. the learned. It 
might be curious to trace the gradual pro- 
greſs of our taſte, or deſire for variety and 
new ideas, by long practice, from the moſt 
ſimple tothe moſtvaried melody, up through 
all the varieties of diſcord, _ complication, 
contrivance. This progreſs is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary and natural in muſic, whatever it 
may be in the other arts: though it may 
require to be confined in its progreſs with= 
in certain wad rules. or limits; z yet there is 

in 


* 
1 
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. ic no ſtationary” point of perfection 


where it ought to ſtop, as in the other arts. 


l believe it may be becauſe muſic is more 
natural to us, and through habit, ſoon be- 


comes a kind of extemporary expreſſion, 


or pleaſurable effuſion of the mind, which 
is not ſubje& to, nor worth the labour of 
being tied up by, many rules and regula- 
tions, nor of being ſtopped at any /% 9 55 
point of excellence. 


Thoſe vulgar, ſocial, or Kae ente 


ſongs, and the manner of ſinging them, in 
France and England, without any accom- 
paniment of other voice or inſtrument, 


may be conſidered as the loweſt ſpecies of 


.- muſic,—if in that defective ſhape they can 
at all 'be claſſed as muſic. Since the diſ- 
covery and uſe of harmony, theſe muſt ap- 
pear to muſicians as very defeQive, and all 
of them to require ſome accompaniment. 
We might as well inſiſt upon going into 
company barefooted ſo long after ſhoes and 
ſtockings have been invented, as attempt to 


ſupport that kind of ſinging, as muſic, ſo 
* after the ſyſtem of harmony has been 
| —: 


Selige, .-but. all the. other F 
of harmonic compoſition. are made for the 
ſcientific and ſkilful in the art, and are 
certainly beyond the taſte and comprehen- f 
ſion of thoſe who are not muſicians: ſo 
that we cannot eaſily conceive how thoſe 
two ſets of people, the learned and un- 
learned in harmony, can now poſlibly aſ- 
ſociate muſically; or why ſo many of 
the latter, of the uninitiated, come to 
diſturb certain ſelect muſical parties with 
their company, to hear what they cannot 
underſtand, nor half reliſh, and where they 
can neither ſpeak nor move without being 
wrong, and bringing ſecret diſtreſs on the 
muſical members, and ſome degree of con- 
tempt upon themſelves. Muſic is unlike 
the other arts in this, that there i is no learn- 
ing to judge without learning to perform; 
though the art ſeems natural and eaſy to 
eral one "who has an ear, yet the . 
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* I 9 of FIPS no fuck; . tunes of our io; 
and eyen of many of our ſongs, can ſcarcely as yet be 
called muſic, unleſs when properly accompanied. We 
ſhall begin to perceive diſtinctions ariſing in theſe ſubjects, 

for which no names nor n are yet N N 


1 ee IN - 


be dent. ant rp on che duet. 


„ muſiaal LL 1 10 * | they 
muſt. all be -.muſicians; but this cannot; et 
de enpected. till the /o Fa, as Ne hope, be 
again commonly learned at / ſchool, and the 
TFuitara, or lute, »AS- generally underſtac 
and uſed in company as a pack of ecards; 
the. former talent being much caſier ac- 
guired, . will certainly ea more plea- 
ure than the latter. This degre > of muſical 
_ taſteiand talents might have eee may Wl 

et be expected to arife among us, as a il 
natural conſequence of the modern im- no 
provements, and facility in harmony and WI ha 
methods of teaching, with the increaſing an 
abundance of fine muſic. Sucht is already | 
pretty nearly the ſtate of muſio in ſome 
parts of Spain and Portugal: moſt of the 
people there ſing, play, and underſtand 
muſic, and: with very ſitele more teaching 
chan ſuth as is uſed in learning to walk, 
ſpeak, or read. It is: to. be hoped, in the 
next generation, there will be mere muſi- 
eians, and that _ will do ſomething to- 
wards 


T'think-thofe ſimgle naked table ſonge arte 
very properſy wruaring wut: of faſhicn, at 
will, I hope, remain ſo, tillpevple- Jearnito | 
accompany themſelves ; ſo that little or no 
muſic will then remain for the aunlearned; 
and people will be forced to become really 
muſical, by learning the art, for all th 
reaſons of r nee. d ſocial r 
0 0 defe ts in ſbme of po 
northern. characters and languages, -muſt 
have retarded the natural progreſs of muſic 
among them: nothing but ſome ſuch cir- 
cumſtance, together with the great num 
ber of the ignorant keeping one another in 
countenance, could produce, or excuſe 5 
the negligence, we might almoſt ſay, the 
ſtupidity of ſo many remaining unac- 
quainted with ſo ſimple a thing as our./al, 
fa, or ſyſtem of muſic, the ſource of ſo much 
32 8 
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ee among the wanne, Hoary if thei 
muſicians can trayel to Italy, and the 
Italian maſters reſort to them, another 
muſical nation may, in time, be added to 
he: SO i fo Os eee hu tire 
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„ Job ow Bobo a 1779008 „ 

5 dt never allow any merit to loudnh 
„ except in military muſic, but hardly 
eKc.except the Turks, have ende 08d this 
tightly: there is a certain limit to the dif- 
. ference or proportion between the piano 
„ ae which only the Italians under- 


4 I ̃ doubt our national taſte does not of | 
„ 08 improve, even with all the pains and | 
expences of our rich and great: with the 
8 muſic of all the world before us, I think 
wee often chuſe the worſt: between tlie 
French and the antiquated ideas, I fear our 
ears are ſpoiled, and that we are even in 
dunger of going back inſtead of forward, 

a of WT left EP other nations, 


a 


5 


— 


at 1 diſtance of perhaps a century, in 
the natural progreſſion of muſical taſte. 


You will readily perceive the muſical de 
fects of our nation, and by too many ſymp— 


toms: without the true muſical ſoul, wo 


refine without feeling. I think this is 
perceptible, even in our firſt-rate muſical 


-,& 


parties, in our having ſo often only pro- 
feſſors to perform: by bringing a public 


concert into a private room, where the 
profeſſed muſicians direct, and the ama- 
teurs take no part, proceeding from the 
indolence and pride of luxury, and over- 


rating the merits of execution; from a want 


of feeling for the expreſſive; the party; and 


the muſic, become thereby much leſs in- 
tereſting, and accordingly it will, in time, 
be heard with a cold and faſhionable indif- 
ference, even though the merits of the per- 
formance ſhould increaſe. Beſides, profeſs 
ſors ſeldom make the beſt choice: to ſhine 
in execution is too often their object; they 


have not always the taſte, nor the liberty, to 


prefer fine muſic to fine playing, and will, 
not, in that way; contribute to improve 
the general taſte, while there are ſo few 
of thoſe feeling philoſophic amateurs to 

Vol. I. 9 n 
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 direft, and who take a part; La we tl, 
ane kind of infra difficult muſi, 


tolos and ſolo: concertos, which,; — | 
ſometimes meritorious in its way, in the 


| hands of a Giardini or a Fiſcher, will yet re- 
tard inſtead of} promoting the ſtudy and im- 
provement of various angelic kinds which, 


wherein the ſpeaking melodies, the heaven- 


ly harmony, and heart-felt tones, prevail | 
with accumulating effects, in the form of 


quuartettos, quintettos, or concertantes. Since 
Qiardini is leaving us, I think we are already 
loſing that little taſte for tone which we had 
acquired from him; and I fear the taſte for 
inſtrumental difficulties will likewiſe infe& 


that of ſinging, and take place'of the truly 
vocal and divine, before it is ere near 


to o perfection. 


There is yet much to be Jones in i muſic 
beyond, or as it were out of, human na- 
ture, and many things to be expreſſed be- 
ſides the human feelings and paſſions. In 
attending to ſome of the firſt-rate Italian 


ks who have judgment to ſupport 4 
certain 


— — Aden or 4 to as 8 

the character out of human nature, above 
its ordinary weakneſſes and defects, and 
| nat ſubject to any vamanly; querulous, or 
expreſſion; and the fingers 'Who 
e tlivle-exprefſions, or imitate too 
far the inſtrumental tricks of execution, 
— rridiculow Rxe the French, 
laracter of mere in- 


ſublime . — of Iden artainabile in all 
the fine arts, which can only be explained 
and underſtood in the compoſitions and 
performance of great maſters The idea 
of a (divinity, for inſtance; formed and 
executed by a Praxiteles, à M. Angelo, or 
a Raphael, will ſhew us, at once, what it 
ſaould be; much better than can be done 
by words; and it will be found very dif- 
ferent from that of a modern Frech or 
Dutch artiſt, though the latter might be 
much higher finiſhed. May not we hope 
that this great and good taſte in muſic, at 
leaft, will continue ſo far to prevail in 
Italy as to keep. itſelf alive, and form now 
and then a Seneſino, or a Manzoli, to pre- 
__ Tr T {ſerve 
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th to compoſers, tl 
ty, even in Italy, of firſt-rate maſters, the 
fiddlers may ſeem ſometimes to ſtep into 
their place, yet we may hope that now and 
then a Sacchini, and even a ſucceſſion of 
ſuch men, will probably be produced there, 


to poliſh and continue the chain of muſical 
Progreſſion. Is it not to Germany we owe! 
this ſcrambling fiddling taſte for execution, 


which threatens to infect all our muſic? 


J only wiſh to moderate, not to baniſ it, 
If thoſe ingenious German benen were 
to ſtudy ſimplicity a little more, and make 


muſic within the powers of the amateurs to 
rn would it not promote and extend 


the art much more than by producing ſo 


much that can only be executed by profeſ- 
ſors? The Italians are often aſtoniſhed to hear 
them, the French, and us, play ſo well, and 


yet ſing ſo ill, and to ſee us always ſoliciting 
every body to ſing where there is nobody 


that can ſing fit to be heard. I think all 


the voices 10 the north of the OY and the 


- Pyren- 


e of * e e b 


oats; Sie a fears 


r 
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noting — muſic, which has contributed ſo 
much: te its progreſs and complic 
periiags ;hkewile.deftroyed much of its fire 
d effects: ſuch is the fate of every thing 
bumanz od, is no good without its at- 


tendant evil. When we come to be ſo 


muſic upon paper, the noble enthuſiaſm of 
imple heroic tunes is probably gone; we 
ealmly calculate and compare the beauties 


feeling, or dwelling on the melody or ſong 


it expreſſes, or was wont to expreſs: ſo that 
our pleaſure does not keep pace with the 
WT merits, or at leaſt ingenuity, of the com- 


af muſic, the moſt eſſential, ſeems to cool 
and diminiſh as the variety and quantity 
of aulical: productions increaſe, 


Dd 3 1 


] ous dana way 166 akin or 


tion, has 


ſientific and artificial as to write and ſtudy 


and contrivances of harmony, without much 


on the ſentiments, the great paſſions, or events 


poſitions produced, but ſeems to go in a 
contrary direction; and our paſſion or love 
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= 1 eee in ef Ne N em, ve gr. 
ange en that muſic was probably in- 
tended as an extemporary effuſion of the 
mind, as well as a ſouree of ſeudious on 
refined pleaſure; but the latter, u ſee 
dually fwallows up the former. 
eertain occaſtons e ere — 
| ſhould, at leaſt, eee 
effufion of the fancy or paſſion, 
Production of the moment. In Chins it 
is always ſuppoſed that a muſician fings 
and plays ſpontaneouſly, and it ĩs a diſgrace 
to want a book, Even now, in our moſt 
laboured compoſitions for the theatre, the 
actor or ſinger would produce much leſs 
effect if that ſmall degree of deception were 
dropped and he were to read | his part, 
inſtead of getting it by heart. Hence 
greater and more various effeQs might 
| probably be produced, by affſting the 
_ deception, and fometimes placing the 
whole apparatus of the orcheſtra. out of 
ſight, and moving them to different 
diſtances, as we have ſeen partially at- 


tempted, and n with conſiderable 
| ſucceſs. Fo 
e 


| LETTERS: FROM. FRANCE. 40. 


We tramontani are certainly too flation- 
ary in our taſte and invention, and forget 
that muſic is a progreſſive art, naturally 
ſubje& to perpetual progreſs and variation; 
and more eſpecially ſince we have begun 
to complicate and refine it, we muſt let it 
go on; and where fancy and genius 
abound, the beſt things of laſt year muſt 
ceaſe to be the beſt of this,. — as in Italy and 
Spain: but I think in France and England, 
they keep nearing and tiring every perſon 
of any muſical il feelings With the fame . 
to e 


Indeed: we meet _ ni ſome extem- 
porary performers of ſong in the coun- 
tries moſt muſically diſpoſed, as in Italy, 
Spain, Wales, Scotland; and of inſtrumen- 
tal, even in England. If your organiſts 
would travel, and get rid of their national 
old vulgar church ſtyle, their voluntaries 
might be worth hearing. I can fancy, at 
times, great things in the rapturous poetic 
effuſions of an ancient bard, ſinging in the 
ſtyle of a Homer or Oſſian, to his harp, 
partly emen. or on ſome known ſub- 

| d + | Jeet, | 


. 


7 " x o ; 


N 


i Ne. embelliſhed by the warmth of wo- 


mentary fancy: but ſince muſic bas loſt her Wl {uf 
ſimple and ſublime, with her poetic origin pat 
and ardent admirers,. and thence, perhaps, wh 
her beſt extemporary powers, her bards and got 


minſtrels are no more; ſhe often becomes af 
weak and ſickly, cold and languid, though cla 
very ingenious and refined; and her greateſt Ar 
excellencies, her real and tranſcendent Gi 
. merits, are beyond the feelings and compre- Wl 
henſion of thoſe who are not muſicians. I 
ſometimes imagine, if muſic were again to an 
be taught at the common ſchools, we in 
might perhaps rekindle ſome ſparks of the bu 


warm and ready genius for compoſition, ſet 
make every body performers, and double the bl 
pleaſures of the world. It ſeems to be ſtill m 
1o taught in Germany; hence the muſical N 
ſuperiority. of the Germans; and hence MW m 
they may go on, keep nearer to the Ita- Wl 
lians, and leave the reſt of the world behind: © 
but their ſtyle of muſic, as far as it may be Gi 
called their own, is not perhaps yet fit for ye 
| Imitation, nor to take a lead: it ſeems pe- pr 
culiar to themſelves, and had better. be left of 
and admired in their own hands: it ſeems ty 


to 


to me too Work enen 1 affected, not 
ſufficiently fi imple” and natural; pieced and 


patched out with very pretty materials, but 
which ſeldom join well, ſo as to form a 

good and entire whole: it ſeems a pretty and 
a peculiar ſpecies, but not a comprehenſive 


claſs or genus: it i is the minute and rich 


Arabeſque, but not the grand an Fans 25 


Grecian weehiteQure, | 5 


0s 8 % 
# $, 


All rhaks 05 profeſſions are — 
and all ſhould join in promoting good taſte 
in all the arts, and ſhould aſſiſt, or contri- 
bute towards the forming ſome fund for 
ſending young people abroad, and in eſta- 


blihing good ſchools at home, ſome for 
muſic, under Italian maſters, like thoſe at 


Naples“. There ſhould be public employ- 
ments for the peatelt: proficient — for 


« I hos Bach ie that a muſical ſchool was a 5 


by Dr. Burney, and eſtabliſted under his direction, and 


Giardini's, at the Foundling Hoſpital, ſome ten or twelve 


years ago, but was overthrown" in leſs than a month, by 
fanatics who pretended it would. corrupt the morals of the 


children, . The late increaſe of an ignorant and vulgar ſtyle 


of fanaticiſm, the growing weight of its influence in mat- 


ters of pablic importance, are but melaneholy ſymptoms of 


our progreſs i in I, or in — 
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| eandidate for certain 1 


| iy if Ale. and manner, and . 
+ eecrfain prizes at Rome. No maſter of 
muſic, for example, Gould be admitted a 
vits, till he had com- 
os. at leaſt, one Italjap opera to ſtand 
weg teſt of a Reman audience. Half the 
muſical expenees of your rich and' great, 


| beſtowed in this way, would have double 


the effect on the en Ae © and _ 
o 1 7 9 S1% x g 1 Saga on 3 5 


We have divided "Y e liberal, i Ks | 
of the uſeful arts, perhaps too much: ſome 
of the ancients had better ideas of thoſe 
things, and of their mutual connection: 
with them, muſic and dancing comprehend- 
ed more objects, which they perceived to 
be mutually dependent : we have ſeparated 

thoſe into more parts, and may thereby 

have advanced ſome of them farther: but 
_ thoſe parts have now almoſt forgot each 
other; they go on ſingly, and are ſcarcely 
now parts of the ſame whole ; their uſes 
and connection may together be forgot. A 
very good violiniſt, for inſtance, is now 


often but an indifferent Judge of ſong, and 
tho 


mitation | 


a> » eo ©, D 


* — 3 1 N * cur ST = * — 3 


a ter ae eee of another: 


the moral uſes of muſic 


tural influence on the ba ons, manners, 
and on. _ Fenn; ee 


n 


4 


Had It 1 ha 1 the Italians, WY 
might have been left to degenerate in the 
cold hands of cloiftered ſuperſtition, and 


in thoſe of itinerant fiddlers and pipers; 


for, alas! the poor bards, who might have 


been eſtabliſhed, fo as to preſerve and im- 
prove all the conneQed arts, and would 
have linked former with preſent and with 
future times: or if Italy had recovered her 


liberty and importance with that glimpſe of 


taſte and knowledge in the fifteenth cen» 
tury, and had underſtood the art of go- 
vernment as well as ſome of the others, all 
the arts, in her hands, might have gone on 


to improve each other without interruption, 


3 and 
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been formed into ſome uſeful and elegant 
inſtitutions, were barbarouſſy e hes 5 
fore muſie, taſte, and letters, could be ſaid 
to revive: colleges of ſuch men might have 
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: * n from thene 
fructified much more throughout Europe: 
but then Italy would perhaps have con- 
quered the world again: however, the 
danger, the [poſſibility of that progreſs is 
no probably paſt, and not likely ſoon to 
return. We cannot expect, that thoſe 
| things can ever be taken up again with the 


vigour. of youth, by old and worn=-out nas 


tions, reduced _ Sy: ſl Oe 


e eee 
NI. 15 ie. HERE 86. 7 ; F744 


III ſome: don * . how 
ths uſual-rude ſtate, governed in the true 
old paternal and patriotic ſpirit, - the poet, 
philoſopher, magiſtrate, and muſician, fre- 
quently united in the ſame perſon, — till 


then, we cannot perhaps expect to ſee 


revived the great character and enlarged 
features of muſic, and the other arts, — nor 
a ſufficient plenty of warm, poetic, muſical, 


and heroic, minds,—nor the true ſpirit of 
ſociety and government, of education and 


Happineſs, on principles ſufficiently ſimple 
and perfect. Since moſt of the European 
nations have ſo long paſſed thaſe periods, 
| this 


have ſpread and 
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ion ps wg . vain and fruitleſs 3 
but if we do not ſometimes look back on 
the line we have paſſed, we cannot ſo. well 
judge of that before us. However, th 


XS. 


preſent delightful, though refined and com- 


plicated art of muſic, will probably be 
2 by the Italians, even beyond the 
other arts, ee 1 Wa e 
n. 1 [log ; 


Singh all TY are not. 1,0 to 4 0 1 
nor are they much more ſo for being in 


verſe, the compoſer, now the only judge 
who muſt determine theſe things, ſhould 


ſometimes be the poet likewiſe; like Scar- | 
latti and ſome others: he ſhould be a man 
of liberal education, of extenſive genius and 


knowledge, and a great practical muſician 


a firſt-rate character. We ſhall not, pro- 
bably, till then, get rid of the idea of poetic. 
- meaſure, jingle and rhyme, being always 

neceſſary to aria ; nor of other ſimilar bar- 
| bariſms proceeding from the too great di- 


viſion of the * and their ane 
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begin, by fancying or creating the muſic, 


Wee —— chat we may ſine 
nearly exhauſted the beſt muſical ideas 
on the contrary, I think much, and per- 
haps the beſt, is yet to come. When we 
return from our erratic excurſions, and find | 
and keep the true path, and ſtudy effects, 
the fineſt things may yet be produced. | 
have ſometimes fancied, that a great com- 
poſer could ſet a 3 ſtory or opera to 
ſerious muſic, without words; or could 


and finding the words afterwards : we ſee 
ſome of the ballets tolerably done in this 
way, and they would be ſtill better if not 80 
ſo full of French muſic and French dan - ful 


| eing. Much filent, expreſſive, but tem- ol 
perate, action, —great variety of well ac- es 


companied recitative, might all be oftener, Wl ** 
and more ſucceſsfully uſed than hitherto, . 
though we have already ſeen very fine Ml © 
ſcenes of that kind: when the nature and ſte 
effects of aria, contraſted with recitative, tra 
come to be underſtood; when the different WW 8 
kinds of coro and femi-coro, intermixing, of 


5 and alternating with ſingie voices, and with an 


diſtant 


* 


owe the ve effects may be * 
and then thoſe ſeenes of diſtreſs of extreme 
ſorrow, terror, horror, or deſpair, which we 
have ſeen fo well expreſſed by Sacchini 
and others, are, however, yet far from 
being exhauſted: they who do not ſee 
through theſe, a large field open for future 

effects and improvements, are not made to 
feel or to advance the art. Some fine 
muſical ſoenes open to the mind ſuch vaſt = 
conceptions, that the art appears infinite. 
Some other parts, as the duo thoſe beauti- 
ful ſoliloquies and pathetic arias, —ſome 
ſolitary ſcenes of diſtreſs, have all been al- 
ready ſo well executed, that one can only 
attempt to conceive how they may be varied 

without loſs. Thoſe ſcenes, with different 
degrees of contending affections, different 


ſteps and burſts of paſſion, —the ſudden 5 


tranſition from recitative to aria, from that 
again to another, and the contrary ; manyx 
of theſe have been well felt and underſtood, 
and e worked * never, I be- 
lieve, 


* 


fublime p part, not even — the firſt of the Ger 
mans could ever fully feel, comprehend, 
or execute, unleſs it were ſuch of chem a 


. We like Halle, Gs &c, 


"La we Janes tl ſubmit, to the. 5 
| they muſt yet dictate in this, and all the 
other arts of taſte : but, alas! it is melan- 
choly to ſee thoſe arts with ſuch threatening 
ſymptoms of decline in their native Italian 
' ſoil, amidſt ſo many ſurrounding advan- 
tages, upon which their growth and cultiva- 
tion have been thought to depend: but 
many other things are neceſſary to their 
ſupport, beſides thoſe advantages: without 
ſome radical change in their governments, 
the Italians will probably go on to decline 


in the arts, as in induſtry, virtue, and 


public ſpirit. In order to be great in one 
ä thing, we muſt probably be great in all, 


in arts and in arms: many things, nay, 


every thing is perhaps neceſſary to raiſe a 
people to any great attempts; our pride, 


our ambition, and intereſt, muſt all be 
Battered, and | gradually fed with hopes and 


remards 


A 


war) | 
5 in ban to make us move and 
exert ourſelves: where any thing material 

is wanting, we are ready enough to find 
excuſes for our neglect or indolence, and 
naturally gravitate towards repoſe. To 
advance far in the arts, a nation muſt like- 
| wiſe be of ſome political importance in the 
general ſeale, capable of national pride, 
and equal to the pre- eminence of taking 
the lead in ſome things of importance: 
there muſt be motives ſufficient to attempt \ 
great eſtabliſhments on grand and com- 
prehenſive views,—to ſtimulate and tranſ- 
port the minds of men not only to the 
labour of imitation, but up to the pride and 
warmth of ori * invention. ot 


— 


The great eff and love of muſic i in 
other times and countries, might be no 
proof of its merit according to our ſtandard. 
We ſee nations, who have only a few poor 
ſimple tunes, become fonder of them than 
we of the choiceſt of all our great variety. 
Luxury and plenty pall and blunt the ap- 
petite. The mountaineer loves his miſer- 
able rocks and glens, probably, far more 
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than the inhabitant 
does his cultivated fields; and theſe dif. 
ferent, degrees of paſſion and attachment 


will produce proportional differences on 
their minds; the one warm and wild, the 


other cold and ſedate: even in modern 
times, we know that whole armies. have 
been fired to enthuſiaſtie degrees of exer- 


vourite national air or ſong: it has been 


practiſed with Highlanders, Swiſs, Ruſſians, 


' Pleaſures are providentially more equally 
diſtributed than they appear to be: they 


who have but few good things, happily, 


feem to reliſh them in a kind of inverſ 


ratio of their number. 

But it * not muſic, as ſuch, in our 
idea, it was poetry recited or ſung, as be- 
fore obſerved, that ſo pleaſed and affected 


ſome of the Greeks ;—it was ſome-kind of | 
muſical declamation. In Italy, in their 


public ſpeaking and preaching, and in re- 
citing of verſe, they have ſtill ſome ſuch 
tune, which indeed we do not at firſt much 


like; but 1 it may have ſuffered great at 
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by pang 90 1 Sacha the meiliand of 


monkiſh ignorance and 'bad taſte : on the 


revival of muſic, cloiſtered learning might 


take one road, and that of fociety and the 
ſtage another; that this tune, our chaunts, 
the Spaniſh romance, and the preſent Ita- 
lian recitative, may all have proceeded from 
the ſame ſource, though now ſo different. 
The ancient Greek modes, with their muſic, 
their declamation, and poetry, all con- 


nected, I can conceive, might have pro- 
digious effects, and a permanent influence 


on their manners and character. When 
they became a Roman province, they pro- 
bably ſoon loſt thoſe elegant ideas and 


amuſements. Polybius, I believe, was 


among the laſt of their writers who ſaw, 
and was ſenſible of all the poſſible influence 


of muſic; and it is vexatious to think, that 


rn no one will ever ſee it again. 


We muſt ſuppoſe the Greeks had fors 


good muſic, they felt ſo true and refined, 
ſo juſtly in every thing. It ſeems they had 
a method of notation, and with the niceſt 
ears and ſenſibility adverted to every. thing 
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in Conte . ee yet we ſeeall way | 


inſufficient to tranſmit their modes of. pro- 


nunciation, of ſpeaking, reciting : we may 
wiſh they had poſſeſſed a notation more like 
ours, to have tranſmitted ip; u. more ef 


their meaning. 


We 8 os no 1 3 f 


guage: the expreſſion, taken from the an- 
cients, is now unintelligible to us: we have 


no language that ſings, though we have | 


muſic that ſpeaks or expreſſes the paſſions, 
in ways however of its own, quite different 
from thoſe of our elocution: the Italian 
being the, beſt language for ſinging, ſeems 
to have happened almoſt by accident, or 
partly, perhaps, from ſome communication 
with the Greeks; the latter Romans had 
probably refined their taſte and pronuncia- 
tion by the uſe of the Greek language ; 
that taſte, with the acquired habits, powers, 
and poſture of the organs, might have 
ſome influence in the formation of the lan- 
guage, which came afterwards to be gradual- 
ly produced from the Latin, and the other 
languages of their neighbours and conquer- 

| ors, 


no 


not probably grow up with it, but was 


aſterwards taken up from the church. The 


Greeks; proceeding in a contrary direction, 
had probably formed a ſpecies of muſic and 
ſong, built on the accents and tones of their 


language; by which the degree of expreſ- 


ſion might be greatly heightened; and with- 
out being totally changed, as is the caſe 
with all our verbal expreſſions the moment 


we begin to ſing any of them: none of the 


tones or intervals of our muſic having any 


relation to thoſe of ſpeaking, nor can the 5 


one ever recal the other to aud, 


+ * 


It is perhaps poſſible t to note PETR. com- 
mon ſpeech in Mr. Steele's way, but not 
by our preſent diatonic ſcale; and when it 


is done and performed on an inſtrument, it 


can give us no idea of any muſic or accom- 
paniment. Mr. 8, complains of a prefer» 


ence being often given in ſong to a pretty 


muſical idea, though it run counter to every 
accentual property of the words : certainly, 
it muſt be ſo with our muſic; though it 


ought. not often to run counter, it muſt 
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4 LETTERS FROM FRANCE, 
ake a different path of its own ; this i is not 

an abuſe, but a neceſſary conſequence of 
, the” now innate difference between the 
muſical and poetical expreſſions, which have 
no relation to each other'in tone, time, or 
rythmus, but only in the ſentiment, The 
_ neareſt reſemblance may be thought to con- 
iſt in the time; but in ſpeaking the moſt 
_ meaſured proſe or verſe, you will find that 
muſical time is never the ftandard the mind 
refers to: and the fancied diviſion of mu- 


| fical bars in language, is too forced a con- 
ceit, and never can be applied: and no 


funds can be muſic to us, nor give us any 
idea of muſical expreſſion, except thoſe 
upon the ſcale which we have been ac- 


cuſtomed to conſider and to feel as muſic. 


A few more remarks on the taſte and 
genius of our merry friends here, before we 
quit them. With all their vivacity, and 
great abilities and paſſion for muſic, I think 
it is allowed, that they ſucceed as badly as 

any of us, and ſeldomer pleaſe any but 
themſelves in their compoſitions or perform- 
ance,—but more pee in the vocal; 


i yet, 


0 © E © = _ 


by < 


buffa Seele of muſic, where the. time is 


well marked, and its motion eſſential they 


are leſs offenſive; many of theit little Airs, 
ve all know, are rather pleaſing to the moſt 


general or common. taſte, and that ſome of 
them are rather more than popular, or 


vulgarly pretty—if they could fing them. 
But generally, in proportion as the French 


venture beyond thoſe limits (which they 


too frequently do), and attempt any ſerious 
expreſſion of the-great paſſions, then they 
as gradually become ridiculous, and pre- 
ſently get into the vulgar ſcream or how), 


of extreme paſſion, or bodily pain, which 


is quite intolerable to every body but them- 
| ſelves: generally in extremes, they know 


but few of the numerous Hades between, 


and where beauty and elegance generally 
dwell. But in every thing lively or comic 


they certainly excel; and their petite opera, 


in ſpite of their unfortunate language, voice, 
and. manner, generally goes off tolerably 
well, on account of their natural, correct, 
and graceful action. Indeed, the wit and 
* e 4 humour, 


I think, while FRET ate wire the 
jimitgy of -what may be called the lively or 


A. 
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humour, the lively: or o camie, 5 every na- 
tion, is moſtly. excellent in its way, 
being rather local, is what no ee can 
with re pretend to criticiſe; and 
irs, with the addition of the graces 


. to themſelves, becomes ſometimes 
excellent. But the ſerious being more uni- 
verſal, and belonging to humanity in ge- 
neral, all are Trage to en is 


merits or enen | it 45 


Abbnd our iel 2 1 in England 
may be equally deficient, yet from ſome 
things that have been formerly produced 
among us, I can conceive a certain degree of 
capability in our diſpoſition and language, to- 
wards a kind of wild romantic or melancholy 
ſong, which might be carried much farther, 


if we could more frequently produce a 


Shakeſpear to write, and a Purcel to compoſe 
and to ſing, or rather one to do all, and a 


ſucceſſion of ſuch men; but now, I believe, 
the wiſeſt thing for us would be to remain 
ſilent for a while, and let the Italians ſing 


to us, and travel to Italy while young, till 
we learn to ling like them: indeed, theirs 
Fa — 
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18 — the only language now fit to 8 

ſung, and all nations, who have any taſte, 
will learn and adopt it for that purpoſe, as 
Spain and Portugal. Nor are theſe things 
of ſuch ſmall conſequence as may at firſt 
appear: if we have ſpoiled our mouths, 
our language, and our ears, by falſe delicacy 
and affectation, theſe defects will extend to 
ſeemingly diſtant objects: the ſenſe em- 
ployed in judging of theſe things can like- 
wiſe judge of others; and hen it is ſpoiled, 
its errors and deficiencies will have influ- 
ence, not only on our muſic, but on all 
ſubjects where the ear and the mouth are 
concerned, and perhaps on many others 
where tlie connection! is leſs obvious. 
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By ee analogous. en n 
aſſiſt and augment each other prodigiouſſy: 
they multiply and increaſe the impreſſions, 
in ſome duplicate or higher proportion, 
much beyond the ſum of all: if, for ex- 
ample, in muſic, to a fine tone be added 
the chiaremæa, vagbexza, and good modu= 
lation, and. then a. good portamento, the 
elects will increaſe. in ſome ſuch progreſ- 


ſion; 
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5 W now, 1 fear, ee. eee de- 


ficient in moſt of theſe, and ſometimes in 
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all. This doctrine of accumulation is 


curious: it goes much farther, and takes 


in the objects af different ſenſes; numerous 
anſtances of which might be given, but 
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Taſte MPR ler turns va are at 
length 
land, and are, doubtleſs, making ſome 


progreſs, though they ſpread themſelves 
dut flowly over the face of your country, 


and find but little ſpace to dwell between | 
the approaching extremes of vulgarity and 


affectation. Yet, I think, you may, by 
your uſual perſeverance, ſucceed, and get 
beyond all the other nations, except Italy, 


in "moſt of the arts; you, philoſophers, 


may go on and Hiſcoyer on what their ad- 
vancement depends, if you can eſcape the 
danger of that national conceit which diſ- 
dains foreign aſſiſtance: you may ſee the 


e of wealth _ and the 


Power 


introduced,” though late, into your | 


3 0 EB Bw 


2 


power 905 other ee more d to 
the ambition and the caprices of genius; you 
may perhaps, in time, complete the chain 
on which their advancement depends, but 
which the want of a linl may render uſeleſs. : 


The cblarration of your friend is ſcaſible, | 
and perhaps ſometimes true, though pro- 


bably more ingenious than ſolid, viz. that 
muſical people may not be ſo well qualified 
to judge of the beauties of language as ſome 
others: and that, accuſtomed to the richer 
ſounds of muſic, they may not have much 


reliſh for the more tame and rational beau- 
ties of ſpeech. I have obſerved, that few 
of the poets of theſe days have much taſte 


for muſic, but I have known muſicians 


who had a taſte for poetry: all this is 


from beſtowing too much time and atten- 
tion on one thing, and remaining unac- 


quainted with others, from a too great di- 


viſion of the arts; and the muſical ear, 
when turned to thoſe objects, will be found, 
at ys as n of diſtinguiſhing as any 
other ®, | 


Since the above. was written, 1 have ſeen Rouſſeau's | 
letter on myſic, and am pleaſed to find I have moſtly adopted 
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ks ie 2 only think he is till-embarralled, by conſider, 


| wg muſic or ſinging as a ſpecies of elocution or declamz. 


' tion, and in endeavouring to ſubject i it to ſome of the rule 
of ſpeaking: whereas, I am ſtill inclined te conſider the 


muſical art now as totally different, and ſubject only u 
rules of its own. Some other of his ideas are ſtill rather 


| #00 French, as his notions' of duo, —his own compoſitions; 


but we muſt not expect him to get entirely free from the 
| ſhackles of the language and nation in which od was, in 3 
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LETTER XII. 


Paris, — - France, — N Frinth: 12 
e Wi "Ne, 


To Mr. A. J- 


EFOR E you leave Won you vil, of 

courſe, direct your reading to the objects 
in view, and ſee your own country: without 
theſe it would, indeed, be hardly worth while 
to go abroad and waſte the time, which, 
in many other caſes, becomes doubtful if it 
might not be better ſpent at home: but if 
you mean, like too many of our young 
travellers, to run away from your ſtudies, 
or from yourſelf, into all the French non- 
ſenſe and efourderie of the faſhionable and 
fooliſh world, I have no advice to give, 
nor could you take it if I had: not that I 
wiſh to curtail the few trappings and plea- 
ſures of life, and cut utility to the quick; 
lonly mean to relinquiſh adviſing, in mat- 

: . ters 
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qualified, and to recommend mixing buſi- 


neſs with pleaſure for the advantage of 
both, and am tatally . againſt travelling 


without ſome tutor or friend; it will re- 


quire all the efforts and knowledge of both 
to extract the eſſence of utility 1 in travelling. 


We ſee too many idle and vicious young 


En gliſhmen, running about the world 


alone, without either reſtraint or aſſiſt- 
ance, both of which wad Saad ſo much in 
; nerd af. : 


This FRI Paris. you may FREY a very 


agreeable place, if you are well recom- 


. mended, and likewiſe very uſeful to your 
views of ſtudy, if you have reſolution enough | 
not to be diſſipated by its frivolous amuſe- 
ments; which 18 not ſo difficult, I think, as 
in London; and you may be leſs ſubject to 
various diſtractions and interruptions. This 
is more like a great country town, and not 
the ſeat of the court, nor of commerce, and 
therefore, I conceive, more agreeable. Peo- 
ple here ſeem to have more leiſure and in- 


n to converſe, — ſtudy, or philo- 
3 - _ Jophize 


* 


i e rp. ual anzxi- 

ous poriuier-la the ane and paring of : 
| buſineſs; Hence the agreeable arts of life 

are here been | conſidera and improved, 
though oftner mixed up with a trifling or 
bad taſte. Many things that are treated 
with negle& and contempt by your ſulk x 
matter-of-faQ-men, become here of an 
agreeable importance. And if their people 
of faſhion, their artiſts, teachers, modiſtec, 
&c. had but a little more true taſte; travel, 
and knowledge of nature, many of their 
triles might probably grow into real con- 
ſequence among people of ſenſe, through» 
out the reſt of Europe, as well as here. If 
it hould become the faſhion among them, 
again, to travel, and to encourage ſtrangers 
of merit, their ſuperior vivacity and quick- 
nels of abilities would 1 appear, ans e 


turn to account. 


If you can a purſue your plan of 
ſtudies here, in chemiſtry, anatomy, phi- 
loſophy, you may get more uſeful know- 
ledge in two years, — in all the five you 

have 


2 ks ee at collage Tam 0 55 in doubt 
ben of the time might not be better paſſed 
in ſome part of Germany, were it only for 
the habits of ſteadineſs and 1 

: whick oy: be . there. 


Tot this axriliahle nation 1044 . 
tho world is, and may yet be indebted for 
many good things. Their manners and 


converſation, as well as ſituation, may long 
continue to attract the ſtrangers of every 
country, and form a beneficial - intimacy 
among us all—a kind of ſtandard and 


point of re-union for European manners 


and ſociety, which may have influence 
even on public meaſures and opinions, may 
ſoften and humanize the unfeeling maxims 
of ſtate policy, and retard our falling, or 
driving each other, back into barbariſm. 
We may, and perhaps ought, now to go 
on and poliſh ourſelves upon them, and 
may gain more than we loſe, by rubbing 


off ſome, though formerly valuable and 
diſtinguiſhing, points of national character. 
As nations mix and become better members 


of this Eupen ſociety, or republic, 
which 
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We muſt all conform in many things, 
to wi the majority may pleaſe to deter- 
mine: ſo that it becomes daily more ne- 
ceſſary, that this central and leading nation 
be well ſtudied and known, eſpecially by 
al thoſe who may have any public part to 
act. 721 N = 8 . 1 er; Ss 
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Although, in judging of taſte and ſenti- 


lute impartiality, and although I am, rather 
roluntarily, an imperfect critic in poetic 
affairs ; yet, you ſee we are not therefore 
&terred fromJudging for ourſelves, and I 
feel not the leſs decided „even in the moſt 
ingular opinions. You know; that I think 
they have hardly any poetry in French, and, 
0 my. ear, their language is incapable of 
he true ſublime. Whatever good ſenſe, 
r beautiful imagery, we may admire in 
their beſt poets, thoſe are produced inde- 
fendently of their language ; nor can their 


ment, we can, none of us, pretend to abſo- 
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ntiments receive thoſe embelliſhments 
which are conveyed by ſound; till tranſlated 


Vor, I. F f | into 
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| into languages more capable of beltowin 
them. I have met with ſeveral of their 


pieces, which, in their native tongue, are 


ſenſible and intereſting, but, when tranſlated 
into Italian, become likewiſe beautiful, and 
hence more Intereſting. I confeſs, hoy- 


ever, a decided partiality, you know, for 
the Italian, which, to me, appears the 


only modern language capable of expreſſ- 
ing the poetic beauties, by the help of 


"ſounds. Nor does this predileQion proceed 


entirely from its aptneſs for vocal muſic, as 
many of their firſt productions in poetry are 


not the fitteſt to be ſung : but this language 


ſeems now the only one poſſeſſed of thoſe 


beautiful combinations and afrangements of of 


ſounds that can charm the ear as well a 
the underſtanding, and from the effects ol 
accummulation, both theſe powers are mu- 
tually increaſed. And yet theſe ſounds arc 
totally different from, and independent on 
muſic. It would be difficult and tedious te 
explain here, in what their effects and beau 
ties conſiſt. To be ſenſible of them, the 
beſt way is to learn the E in the 
rand f 
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1 rigs lkewiſe to n that what 
pleaſes me moſt is that familiar and natural 
ſimplicity we meet with in Petrarch, Dante, 
Boyardo, Arioſto, Boccacio, &c. &c. with 
which I am ſo charmed, that after reading 
them, I cannot, for a long time, reliſh any 
other ſtyle. A French burſting or drawl- 
ing attempt at ſublimity would then make 
me ſick. e 


ne with different taſte and habits, 
might think this all prejudice or prepoſ- 
ſeſſion. Hence we are led to doubt the 
certainty of any ſtandard or fixed principles 
in taſte. And this uncertainty muſt pro- 
bably ever prevail in practice, after all that 
has been written and taught about it, ſo 
long as cuſtom continues to be a kind of 
ſecond nature. - At leaſt, in this manner, 
are we obliged to ſettle the matter, as well 
as we can, in accounting for the great di- 
verſity in taſte, and of the WN con- 
— it. 


But A we can never bring all men 
to like and diſlike the ſame I 1 in 
n the 
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the ſame degree, and each of us will have 
his own ſcale or gradation of beauties; yet 
we ſee ſome things are univerſally liked; 
and there are, doubtleſs, ſome principles 
or extended limits, where beauty ends and 
deformity begins, and within which, men 
and nations gs differ without being 
wrong. 
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Both we and the French have likewiſe 
had that ſimple naif manner of writing, 
before mentioned, and abandoned i it again, 
I think, too ſoon, before it was perfected. 
They, ſoon after Montaigne, left; inſtead 
of imitating, his frank, eaſy, and graceful 
manner, which I conſider as the natural 
fort of their language: they have, - ſince, 
attempted, and gone through, ſeveral dif- 
ferent ſtyles in writing, to ſome of which 
it is certainly not ſo well adapted. They 
have written in the turgid and conceited, 
in the tedious and languid, manner. The 
faſhion ſeems now, the rapid, ſhort, fiery 
ſtyle, of declaiming on every ſubject, 
which I think anſwers pretty well in ſome 
caſes, and ſuits the language, when em- 
D 8 2 1 5 -ployed 
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lone "wht, judgment and ſimplicity, in 
which, however, they are often deficient, 
and can ſeldom keep within the bounds of 

moderation, Voltaire L conſider as their great 

and beſt leader in this, and he has already 
had, and may yet have, ſome ſucceſsful 
followers. © But you have, doubtleſs, al- 
ready good extough accounts 1 theſe _ 
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To "ay A. J 


3 conſidering the French, we are ſome- 


times led to doubt or wonder, how a 
nation, made up of ſuch defects, under 


the moſt oppreſſive kind of government, 


could ever be ſo great in ſo many ways, 
On examining the country, and ſeeing how 
the people live,—bread almoſt their only 


food, and not always good, nor plenty: 
ſo ſmall a ſhare of the fruits of their own 
labour for themſelves, and that ſhare not 
very ſecure: though often apparently con- 


tented and happy, we muſt doubt the reali- 


ty of that happineſs:—if really contented 
with poverty and dependance—with dirt 


and miſery, we muſt expect but little vigour 
or exertion from ſuch a people, How- 
1 5 „ ever 


th 
ſe 


| LETTERS" FROM FRANCE. % 
ever we may be. inclined, in ſpeculation, ; 
to magnify the influence of moral and 
phyſical defects, with which we are not 
much acquainted, and to feel too great a 


contempt for whatever differs from us, 


though only in appearance; we muſt re- 
collect, that men are men, though in rags 
and wooden ſhoes ; and twenty millions of 
people ſo well ſituated, and compreſſed as 


| theſe are, and with ſo happy a diſpoſition, . 


if only left to themſelves, and protected 
from foreign injury, and from each other, 
even though conſiderably oppreſſed by their 
government; muſt ſtill be a great nation, 
as the world goes; dans le pats des aveugles, 
les borgnes ſont rois: and we know that 
theſe people have the art to appear ſtill 
greater than they really are, and to acquire 
more than their due ſhare of influence in 
the ſcale of Europe. With half their pre- 

ſent evils and impediments removed, they 
might perhaps be too great for all the reſt. 


What a pity you Engliſh do not chuſe to 


be more amiable, that you might rival them 
in every thing, and even in their own way. 


F t + Bur, 


. LETTERS: FROM: FRANCE. 
| But, indeed, 1 think rudeneſs is now the 


mode 1 in both countries: the French took Gi 

- It up, probably from fancying it was Eng- thi 

* liſh, and we copy it from them. An af. in 
fected cold ſtare of indifference, or noncha- T] 


Tance, now. meets you, in all faſhionable th 
ſocieties—it is alleged, by way of leaving wi 
you at your eaſe ; very different from the wi 
over-anxious, the troubleſome attention and 
politeneſs of former times. Their morn- 

ing dreſs, which they call 2/ Anglais is per- 
fectly llovenly, and often naſty. The man- 
ners, in ſome provincial towns, where one 
meets yet with a little old-faſhioned civility 
and formality, de la Waile 1 8 0 I 1 far 
more agreeable. 


4 1 * ' * 9 «y en * K * 
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* 


5 3 ; 1 5 certaln advantages, if we 
1 knew how to uſe them, that attend every 
| 155 character and way of life. Even poverty 
5 HhBas its advantages. This People, though 

| not equal to us in ſtrength, reſolution, per- 
B ſeverance, yet, in many ſituations, would 
| | be able to-exiſt, while we ſhould ftarve. 
! And this we ſhall find to be the caſe, in 
ſome degree, on. comparing, ourſelves. with 
5 >. moſt 


44 

moſt! of the other nbi oh — | 

Great things' have ſometimes been done by 
their armies. In the hands of a maſter, an 
indifferent inſtrument becomes a good one. 
The great man, who knows the fort and 
the foible of his nation, will do as much 
with ſuch indifferent e e as dome —_— 
wil the beſt. „ TOON 008 20 a” 


Tontunately, mänkind have generally 
ſome motives. for exertion, and are natu- 
rally ſo bent on getting forwards, that they 
can hardly be kept back by the moſt power- 
ful, impediments, ſuch as civil and religious 
tyranny, joined to ſhackle them. Their 
natural wants and paſſions will not let them 
ſit long ſtill. And here, their lively and 
agreeable manner, and perpetual appear- 
ance of activity, all help to impoſe a little, 
and make them ſeem capable of more than 
they really are. You know, that the 
world conſiders things in a flovenly way, 
and how few are above the vulgar methods 
of judging of men and things, of merit, 
of characters, by a few outward appear- 


— ances, 
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ances, or 1 . accidents 0 1 


r e oak 


— * 


are a great- Vis 5 rs N and 


ſolid materiale, like the buildings of che 
Romans. This is a great nation, but com- 
poſed of leſſer materials, like the er 


walls of the Moors. | 


1 not ad comparatively, but 


rather poſitively and intrinſically, we muſt 


allow this nation a great deal of merit, of 


induſtry, and other virtues, in ſpite of all 
their faults and weakneſſes, of poverty 
and bad government. But they, as well 


as other people, are fitter for ſome things | 
than for others. I ſhould, for example, 


think them fitter for manufactures than for 
agriculture or navigation. And it might 
be from ſome idea of this kind, that the 


great Colbert ſeemed to promote manufac- | 


_ tures and commerce, beyond what the na- 
ture of the country has been thought to 


require, by other great men, as Sully, &c. 


1 are e be far better for an 
| attack 


er forget. But 1 do not vin to "give 
Vs remarks rare well known. | 


It is not to prejudice FR: 40 this 
„that I endeavour to ſift out their 


faults And defects. I wiſh to point out to 
you the leſs obvious, the hidden flaws of 
things, which you may, one day, exa- 
mine for yourſelf; and that you may be 
led to look farther than the ſurface of 
appearances, which is certainly full as ne- 
ceſſary in this country as in any other. 
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| We all ſee” through different mediums. 

It is difficult, and perhaps impoſſible, to 
give or acquire ſome ſorts of knowledge, 
without ' prejudice. All knowledge, that 
deſerves the name, tends to fyſtem. 
Things, in order to be underſtood, muſt 
be arranged: but our fyſtem once arran- 
ged, becomes itſelf the fource of prejudices, 
and When joined to thoſe of habit and 
education, forms a ſtream which few can 
ave ar withſtand. Do not kn; * 


nor 


— 


doubt er all un you u. 5 "Fs. | 


But n nature would not =" 
a experience would. be; of little ſervice 
to mankind, if that of each individual 
were confined: to his own uſe. And yet 
it cannot often be taught, or applied to 


the uſe of others, ſo as to ſave them the 


trouble of going over the ſame ground, 


Sogn it er N to direct them! in Flee * 
road. 1 


In — we ſhould be 
taught, from that which we ſhould teach 
ourſelves, we ſhall probably perceive, that 
in the early ſtages of ſociety, men are na- 
turally in the firſt extreme, of /truſting to 
themſelves, and being taught too little: and 
that we moderns are arrived at the ſecond, 


of expecting too much from inſtruction, 


leaving too little to nature and to our own 
e 


I only 


of the moſt ſtriking features of the out- 
ture experience and obſervation. But with 
all my zeal and ſincerity, 1 may not ſuc- 
ceed, even in the little I attempt. I think 


ideas we ne tg eee ee 
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I als meant to ſketch you out a few: 7D 


line, to be filled up from your own fu- 


we ſeldom can, in this e HI al the ; 
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LETTER xx. 


1 


ee ee Pie uhiarities; 
_ Givility, Etourderic, Urbanity, Philo 
. impoſing, 4 Pubic , 


To Mr, C. Jn 


= H E fort of this people confiſtn 
chiefly in appearances, and of a very 


engaging kind, you will be more ſubje& to 
over-rate their merits than their defects, 
and the danger will be in your finding them 
too agreeable. Many of us, who ſet out 
to viſit Europe, at leaſt, ſeem to be caught 
and attached here; and when we refled, 
and aſk ourſelves, how we come to ſpend 
ſo much of our time and money among 
fuch trifling people as here abound, of both 
natives and ftrangers?—how, and where- 
fore, ſo many of us get together in theſc 
n towns, as 1 my to walk on 

an 


6— — aſhamed | 
to confeſs all the truth, and have recourſe 

to various pretexts, to deceive. ourſelves f 

our friends. At home, I think we hardly 

perceive ſo many idle people in the whole 

country, as may here be found, of Engliſh 

only, aſſembled in one French town. Our 
beſt travellers go farther. Our men of 

taſte and learning perſevere, and get on to 

Italy at leaſt. So that you will increaſe 

your advantages the farther you go. Be- 

ſides thoſe of ſeeing things more worthy 
your attention, you will meet with travel- 
lers more worth knowing than thoſe who 

ſtick faſt here, taken with the frivolous 

pleaſures of French ſocieties, and with the 

cringing obſequiouſneſs of the miſerable | 

crowd. 
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4h mould be more ſatisfied. 1 we e always 
acquired, by theſe little French trips, a 
greater eſteem and love for our own coun- 
try, as one would think we naturally 
ought ; but I fear many return with leſs, 
inſtead af more, 2 to ſlavery and 
1 JF 
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. 1 nome PER 2 „ 
are not aſhamed to profeſs a preference for 


| theſe: poor tyrannized countries, inſiſting, 
Alias only ſuch that are fit for a gentle- 


man to live in: but, indeed, that is gene- 


rally after their return, for, While here, I 
think we all agree, as uſual, in eee the 


5 ee where we live. 


5 Nevertheleſs 1. a Ain A warm advocate 


for travelling whenever it is poſſible, and I 


fancy that ſomething good always: ſticks, 


even to the idleſt of our ramblers ; and that 
they may afterwards be Aye readily 


diſtinguiſhed from the mere John Bull, fox- 
hunter, or country ſquire, by their con- 
verſation, attention, or ſomething in their 


manner. | GATES 


-Although'we Engliſh generally aſſort and 
live too much together abroad, ſome few 


of us, however, as ſtragglers from the main 
body, prefer the company of the French; 
and they, on perceiving our deſire to be 


acquainted, meet us more than half way, 
; in 


« . 
* 


— —————— 
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5 11 iN „ they do e 
They are e and àagrecably good, 
and ſpare no Pains, nor civility, to oblige 
us, while: we take care not to put 
them to any expence, 8 8 which theß 
are not eaſily ' inclined : / a diſpoſition 
which 1. app 0 re. Their ſpiri of œco- 
nomy is, to me, delightful, and ought 
to make us aſhamed of our extravagance; 
inſtead of the colitrary,” which we too hr 
a feel. | 


Cee Alt can be more e 
ly agreeable than ſome of their people of 
falkion. The troubleſome. affectation of 
etourdepie, in their young men, I find the 3 
laſt /bearable part of their ſociety. A „ 
young Frenchman is like a greyhound 
puppy, and teazes you without mercy or 
meaning. But the grace and readineſs of 
their manner and converſation makes one 
wiſh to forgive. them a thouſand things. 
The French, in getieral, like” the ladies, 
are never awkward, except where ſtrength ; 
ls required i manieres, as they ſo pret- 
Vou, . | G g EY tily 


- ail Wee, 315 It is. Wins 3 y 
Jour beaux, to attempt to. copy theſe, a 
ſome men of riper years,, we. tmect. aa 
 . the graces of youth, joined With that ur 
banity, attention, and good ſepſe, Which a 
agree to admire, and with to imitate, as the 
confeſſed model of manner andepgreriation: 
and in all forts of good behaviour, ſome of 


them n ng ty Geben gs the 'Plage they h 
| | next. de the Spayiands, who, 1 think, ar al 
1 yet univerſally the beſt-behaved People! ny 
l 85 Europe, and the only people, in any WW 
| giyen,, circumſtances, whoſe behaviour f mn 
| E 1 be entirely depended on, be 'þ fear the 5 
TT begin to be leſs conſidered and 
=. — ag . ia this e than f for- 

| Me, i 30- , 2 15 


. 3 * the hob! hd and 
"ant due here to many of their philoſo- 
phers and men. of letters, who, have hid 
open ſcience, and combated error, even in 

the ſtate, with a ſpirit that would. do, ho- 

- nour to the freeſt nations: and that the 

; a have regained, * * ve nobly e 

- : 15 * 


e 


2 5 me ene into FA. 
and active Hife: and though ſucceſs,” ab to 
be and practical utility, is probably 


imired nearly within the preſent circle, by 
— of their government” and rei- 
gion; yet they have brought much uſeful 
and agrerable knowledge to light, and 
have laich it ready to be taken up by the 
people whenever they may Have liberty - 
and ſeburity endughi to make it worth | 
melt while, and when their government. 
may conſiſt of the -wiſdom and virtue 
that may then bi found | in "RE: a na- 
ion. 44 TE], " 79 e $07 eo 
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. vo 0 e Nt be 8 ä 
ts to condemn or deſpiſe their little arts of „„ 
deceiving themſelves, and us, a little, into — 
nd ſuppoſing that the uſeful - ſciences are ge- c | w_— 
9. nerally» cultivated and applied throughout 


ud! the country, becauſe they write and talk ſo 
Mel about them at Faris. Nay, we may _ 
"WH idmire that addrefs' with which they = 


ell brejudice us all in their favour, and per-: 
ich ſuade more than half Europe to believe the 1 
1 G g . DE French „ i 


, uh : : 
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| Freneb: ny 


home's ſhone cechitifir moſt 
ties which annere ſo ready to Aſſume, 
W el are en, _ 6 Wie ee, e 
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aten. And they, every _ 


| diſpoſed. to examine too friQly- into the 

validity of their Pretenſions, or of the 

many excellent terms and expreſſions with 

_ - which their pretty Little language abounds, 

. + as if made up IE, cover their 
ad "Es the OO”; e 


* 7 N 
* fo 4 . #2, of 2 


* Bevin your e IH of their chirage 


* 


and of their love of faſhion, it is natural 
enough that you, in England; ſhould be 
taken in, and believe that the whole nation 
| may be influenced by a few philoſophers 
in the capital, and that they are leading 


each other on to the higheſt i improvements; 
forgetting: that the of the e 


alone, will long render yi material 
provement nen 14% 21 
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Tab joint e ee 
— each, in fome deat 3 
reſted about the publie good 8 


any little event or ebe ken * 


become the object of general attention, and 
its influence fly quickly through your 
iſland, by means of your numerous papers, 
and affe& the opinions, and even the con- 
duct, of many; forgetting all the while, 
that this is almoſt peculiar to ourſelves: 
deſpotic power tends to ſeparate or inſulate 
every place, and almoſt every perſon, from 
the reſt: nothing but faſhian is intereſting 
enough here, to carry any thing through 


the whole. nation. Any effectual reform in 


| their government or conſtitution is highly 


improbable: none but the princes can ever 


have power enough to do it; and we know 


how unlikely it is, from their education and 
national diſpoſition, that any of them can 
ever have the will, the knowledge, or cha- 


racter equal to it. Some of them may form 


2 thouſand over-wiſe and farcical regula- 


tions, and without producing any good ef- 
fects: till they reſtore and improve the con- 


n they cannot make the people exert 


"IMF 8 - them» 
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And this is, perbaps, impodſible;-till the 
: people have more property and are well re- 
eſented in the legiſlature, and we know 


” cheir inadequate ideas of repreſentation, 


The people are — nothing: the nobility, 


army, and church, form the nation, and 
muſt always probably ſide with the mo- 
narch. n eee e 5 


e 


Tie in Ges 3 * 
indifference about public affairs, nearly ac- 
cording to the degrees of oppreſſion with 


- which they are ruled, Its being fo much 

the caſe here, I conſider as a more deadly 
political ſymptom than any of yours, 
which, though more violent, are not ſo 
dangerous, nor incurable. . Your mobs, | 


robberies, diſorderly elections all thoſe 
marks of licentiouſneſs more than of li- 


berty, of the deficiencies in your police, 
and of your being too little governed, are 


. not, eee fo OOO. as - this 


lige [their — do e Juſtice, 


wand ©. of © wh 


EF Rr 1m 


of their betas AS; too much. Vour 


temporary follies, and perpetual party ani- : | 
moſities, produce ſo much leſs miſchief, 


than ſuch things any where elſe. In ſhort, 
your ſymptoms are only thoſe of rude 


health, while theirs indicate a chronic and 
incurable diſorder, 1 
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LETTER *. 


On our Changes in T, te, Ee, — 7 the 


French . 


To Mr. A. Jun 
v0 ou need not far my pi a 


convert to French manners and 
opinions, or that I ſhall deviate much from 
my firſt plan, which was, to deal more in 


finding fault, than in finding out things 


worthy of praiſe or imitation. ' The firſt 
I ftill think one of the great pleaſures and 
advantages of travelling: it maintains and 


increaſes our ideas of improvement and 
perfection; and theſe are ideas of great 


importance in the world, though they 


ſhould never be put in practice. The 
| ſecond claſs, vis. of good things, ſuch as 


are worthy of imitation, become obvious 
enough, and will ftrike at ſight, without 


© being pointed out, and are n, better 


5 | Enown 


— 


runs BROM FRANCE. Ki 
proper objects wy improvement. 1 8 0 


But 1 how no che to 8 nor 


to tell you when I. do; as I wiſh not to 


conceal, but to ſhew you every part of the 


hiſtory of my own mind, that I think max 


be of any uſe to you; though we are very 


apt to be obſtinate in ſupport of what we 


have once happened to advance, probably . 
from a aer idea of the importance of 
being conſiſtent, but ae 1 yore from 
Ms „ 5 


ET 


A may, doubtleſs, be baths — 


ed, by habit, to many things which re- 
volted me at firſt; but, I doubt, I muſt 


always retain my firſt diſlike of others. I 
muſt ſtill inſiſt on finding fault, for example, 


with their taſte in moſt of the fine arts, 
in muſic, poetry, tragic action, drawing, 


architecture, with their government and 
adminiſtration, — with ſeveral inſtitutions, 
with their taxes, farming, ſeveral trades; 
and muſt ever regret the poverty and op- 
preſſion of their lower claſſes. Although 
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2 fo grout eee ute and ſen timent 
be a kind of a-focial t 
- reliſh or enjoy what I often ſee all around 
me enraptured with; yet I cannbt always 


keeping up theſe numerous ſta ding 
which will probably, in time, again deftroy 
all good government, and involve the world 
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feel with them, though I have made many, 


and eee e IIIGN * that | 
5 . e 8 


e hae 6 — Pol vo and 


tiekr paſſion for arms, which proceeds 
chiefly, I believe, from à kind of vanity, 
and partly, perhaps, to reyenge their do- 
meſtic flavery on their neighbours. They 


were among the firſt who. contributed to 
bring us all under the ruinous neceſſity of 


in tyranny and barbariſm once more, unleſs 
their increaſe be checked, and their conftitu- 
tion improved, by gradually reverting to 
militias to ſupply them with men, and partly 


to ſupply their places; and by reſtoring good 


legiſlation with military education, andthence 
morals, manners, and good order. The 


F rench have, perhaps, occaſion for greater 


mn armies 
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ſame | buſineſs, becauſe a weaker race of 
people, and more eaſily — by fa- 


tigue. Du ri ng an ordi | | aign, they 


have often had one-third, or mare, 8 of 


their m in as Loans * 


EE eee | 
ment has obtained the double object, of 
oppoling their enemies abroad, and ſub- 


duing the nation at home. And the i- 
tention has ſueceeded. This nation appears 
now habitually fixed, by character and in- 


clination, in that ſubmiſſive and impove- 
iſhed ſyſtem. Though formerly more fe- 
rocious, turbulent, and factious, as during 
their civil wars, they are now the moſt 
pliant and eaſy to govern. of any people 


know what to do with their liberty, if they 
had it. And if ſuch a government could 


make the good of the people a primary 


object, thay would ere now, and might 
very ſafely, have reduced their peace eſta- 
bliſkment, at leaſt to half its preſent num- 


ber ind have eaſed the ſubject of many 
as | 
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ey are likewiſe perpet ally . changing 
their military ſyſtems and regulations, but 
I think ſeldom gain by the change near ſo 
much as to make up for the inevitable evils 
of changing. It is generally wiſer to 
mend the old than to make new, and even 
the moſt neceſſary changed ſhould be- ra- 


dual, if poſſible. Concerning minutiæ, 


vhich ſhould generally be conſtant, they 
are often innovating, and diſputing with a 


degree of heat and animoſity to which we 
are ſtrangers. Already the Count St. G, 


after labouring moſt patriotically to intro- 


duce his ſyſtem, muſt probably ſee its 


55 original merits worn down by oppoſition 


and intrigue, to a few alterations of the 
| leaſt importance: and the Count himſelf, 
ät ſeems, muſt ſoon give up even theſe, 
and the army, to ſome other commanders 

and ſyſtems, perhaps more trifling and ca- 


n If the cabals and the n of 
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might gain more than by any ot! 
changes for a long time paſt. Their troops 
were. certainly getting into vrhat. is called 
very high order, and if well commanded, 
they might ſoon be made capable of many 
things, thou gh not of — and perſe- 
W N ovad VI * d O 
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ib ie in the ordnance; as we awuld 
call it, where the greateſt changes, and 
the bittereſt controverſies, have lately taken 
place between Monſ. G., and his op- 
ponents, and which have divided the corps 
royale into two inveterate parties. Surely 
all the other nations together, eould not 
have ſaid and written ſo much about ſhort 
and long: guns, 4 without n _> 
duet „es 
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You Foyle they h hive: een lately very 
attentive to their navy, to which, in 
e eee L thin it behoves us to be 
very attentive "likewiſe, and 0 watch. all 
their r he hiſtory of vchat 
they have: done; in this department, fince 
the time of Louis XIV. and of whar-they 
Ns doing, would: form a curious col · 
Eke moſt. other — — baut: in- 
ſtitutions, me of feaſts a nun- 
ſenſe, | 7 


- Tn- ſome chief points, they are as far in 
one extreme 48 mee in e ner 
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The power and: wan oy the mis - 
litary part, are not ſufficiently controlled 


by the civil; and we know that the com- 
mon degrees of human integrity, when 


uncontrolled, are not to be depended on: 
in ſuch a caſe, ſome abuſes muſt creep in, 
and when once introduced, each will bring 
a crowd of others. Their preſent marine 
ſyſtem may not, therefore, be much more 
laſting and eren than e of the 


former. N 

They place great dependance on certain 
ſea manceuvres : but military novelties, 
and their effects, muſt ſoon be over, be- 
fore a vigilant enemy. In wars between 
European powers, ſuch art or artifice can- 
not give much durable advantage, nor long 
overcome real ſtrength. Happily, per- 
haps, for mankind, we are all now fo 


nne on a footing, and communicate ſo 
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HE | en and places of education 

are, in every country, worthy of at- 
tention, and as an officer, you will, of 
courſe, inquire and take notice of their 
military ſchools here. I ſhall only obſerve, 
that you will probably find their volumi- 
nous regulations, as uſual, to be better on | 
paper than in practice. They plan much | 
better than they execute, which is juſt the 
contrary, I believe, with us. So that we 
might, in many ways, learn of each other. 
We can often borrow their ideas, and im- 
prove upon them in the execution. We 
can ſometimes execute hat they only talk 
of: with, perhaps, more judgment, and 
certainly better 'workmen, we may get 
more from their books than from their 
Vor. 3 Os . practice: 
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practice: but we ſhould ſee both. 5 I 
you will find; with me, that we have been 


eftimating | their ſchools, and ſcholaſtic 


modes of education, a little too high. Theſe 


appear to me yet more faulty than our 


own, either from defect or redundancy, 
They teach either nothing or too much, 
We are often ſurpriſed at the ignorance of 


ſome very decent looking men; and the 


common people are taught nothing at ſchoo| 


but the ſuperſtitious ceremonies of religion, 
Even their beſt places of education, though 
they may ſerve to model Frenchmen, are 
furely improper and inſufficient to form 
Engliſhmen. Men are here to be framed, 


modelled, and cut to a pattern, and nothing 


left to nature: it is the bed of Procruſtes, 


where people are to be ne or . 
ened ſo as to fit it. 


I fear we muſt low that edhicativn, for 


many of the practical and important offices | 


in ſociety, is yet very deficient among us: 
theory and practice are yet far from being 


fufficiently acquainted. Our idle univerſi- 


ties ſeem to fit people for few, or no very 
e 
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to be too frequently the chief acquirements 


there: and moſt of our other ſchools, and 
eſpecially boarding-ſchools and academies : 


48 


about town, are mere expenſive impoſi- 
tions. Our military education has pro- 


bably been the moſt defective: we have 


| produced but few officers fit to command 
armies 3 and thoſe few have come from 


among the choſen number. who have had 
the military ambition and enthuſiaſm ſo 


ſtrong as to make them travel, inquire, and 
ſerve, wherever there was any thing to be 


Jearned : a Cromwell, 4a Marlborough, a 


Wolfe, &c. may be diſtinguiſhed; but the 


catalogue, if continued, would be too ſhort 


for ſo long a ſpace of time. Yet, I think, 
the Engliſh character contains as many of 
the materials as any other, for great gene- 
rals o or great politicians, for I conſider theſe 
two characters as ſimilar, and indeed 1 ne- 
ceſſary to be joined in thoſe leaders of 
mankind ; i Jommes de J. etoffe dout on 
en a But perhaps an iſland cannot pro- 
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ulekul! pe in Ife, except the church. 8 
Pride, idleneſs, or uſcleſs knowledge, ſeem . 
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1 duce. them in ſuch plenty as a vrent « con- 
1 tinent: : the want or demand. for.. ſuch, is 
| probably ſomewhat diminiſhed likewiſe by 
the ſecurity of your inſular ſituation ; ; and 
by the nature of your government, ch, "0 

Uke your iſland, may he left a good deal to 
itſelf, and-like a good child, without doing 
itſelf a any harm. This French government 
cares not much about her own ſubjects, 
| _ and, ſeems only anxious to govern. the 
| reſt of the world, and hence may pro- 
45 duce more of thoſe called politicians than 
vou, as you are generally mueh en- 
groſſed by your internal affairs, and are 
ſeldom, I think, well verſed in foreign 
| . politics. Hence, likewiſe, probably pro- 
* cCeieͤeds the misfortune of your not being al- 
' ways good judges of thoſe military and 
political men you may bave, and your not 
| | knowing how and where to employ them, 
S according to their talents and characters. 
: Many a Wolfe, and many a Marlborough, 
| may have died in the lower ranks of our 
| ſervice. We have not yet employed, nor 
| EA made a 1 uſe of, thoſe few officers 
Rp | os OE, *. - pouned | = 
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pointed out and recommended to” "tis % 
General Wolfe and Prince Ferdinand®*;* - 
they knew an officer by a kind of inſtinct. 1 5 
And as to politicians,” you have not, I fear, . 
judged much better. Tou have ſometimes, 
fancied that great lawyers muſt be great 
politicians, which I fear is not often the 
caſe; and I ſhould, not have very great. 
hopes of the cabinet that was led or go- 

verned by them. I mean only to ſpeak 

5 generally, and of ſuch whoſe character i 8 
formed by the habits of their profeſſion, in 
which, I think, the nature and minutiæ of 
the jityetifdtion may produce a kind of 

microſcopic viſion, but does not tend to 
give the habits and velocity of mind, nor 
to form an eye of ſufficient field and open 
for a great politician : but we have known 
good officers from that line, and there are, 
doubtleſs, among them men whoſe genius 
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and abilities are on the largeſt Sankey: and ; 
7 4 | 
* 1 e Beard thas Prince. Fendinagd' (aid, «The 
« Engliſh ſend me generals proper for commiſſaries, and 
com miſſaries fit for generals,” The preſent General 
Boyd was then, it ſeems, one of his commiſſaries. This anec- 
dote is worth preſerving, as it characteriſes Jo well our 
national councils, the ſpeaker, and the perſons meant. 
”" Ub; wha if 
— l | 
| 
03 
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Who are beyond the vices and habits of 


| F their trade; ; and ſome who are impelled by | 


nature into | that path, from other walks of 
life; ſome of theſe are often the greateſt, 


4 the leading characters in moſt profeſſions ; N 
and we ſhall find, that almoſt every branch 


0 af knowledge is indebted. to ſuch inter- 
lopers for its e mans and im- 
e 15 ee eee #5q04 


. 


os whether an Alexander, a Cæſar, a 
Tamerlane, a Mahomet, a Frederic, a great 
warrior and legiſlator, in one, could poſſibly 

be produced within the confines- of a 


bably requires more room, and more great 
objects of employ, for ſuch minds to ex- 


the babits of thinking and doing great 
things. Admitting the vulgar idea of ſome 


ſive, We know that the King of Pruſſia 


we 
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modern univerſity, and of an iſland : it pro- 
pand, and to be gradually wrought up into | 


men being born generals, poets, mechanics, 
&c. their formation is obviouſly progreſ- 


was not a general during his firſt campaign, 
nor ſcareely an engineer at the laſt: and if 
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we knew as much of ancient heroes, we 
Wann e find ow _ Fee 


n this Freak nation and ſociety 
may form a tolerable ſchool for ſome of 
our grown gentlemen and ladies, yet we 
certainly do not better ourſelves by ſending 
our children to be educated in their country. | 
Nay, I am ſometimes quite angry and un- 5 
happy about this late pernicious prejudice 
of Engliſh parents, in favour of what they 
call a French education. The children 
commonly fall under the care of nuns and 
friars, who are generally the moſt ignorant 
and vulgar part of ſociety; people inferior 
to our own ſervants: and workmen, with 
more ſuperſtition and leſs knowledge. It is 
only when parents, or ſome relation, ean 
accompany the children, that it can be 
worth while, or ſhould be thought of. The 
great object, even of the moſt diligent and 
beſt informed in thoſe ſchool convents, is 
to convert the children to their own ſuper- 
ſtition. Their whole conduct in the buſi- 
neſs is fecretly. directed to that object, 
which, indeed, is one of the primary in- 
 Hh4  - tentions 
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We” 9 af i moſt; 1 the monaſtic . : 
and of their ſchools; and ſaving of ſouls, 
by converting them to their faith, is, with 


them, a firſt-rate merit, and an 9 
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1 P 855 e en aſs n 
| the Engliſh government would do more, 
by effectually excluding theſe monaſtic peo- 
le from their dominions, and particularly 
from Ireland, than by. all their laws againſt 
Popery. And I believe, the firſt govern- 
ment in Europe who ſhall have reſolution 
to begin the diſſolution of thoſe now 
- burdenſome and dangerous fraternitics, 


may find it eaſier than commonly imagin- 
ed, and other nations will ſoon follow the 


example. They are now only popular 
among a few ignorant devotees, chiefly of 
the lower claſſes of people, and are much 
weakened ſince they loſt their potent le- 


gion, the Jeſuits, who were, to be ſure, the 
moſt powerful and dangerous, becauſe the 


moſt learned and uſeful. This abolition 
would be a popular meaſure, even in ſome 


Catholic dee n if care , was 
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taken not to gi 
church; many of them would then probably 
ſecretly bs oh at "$0: meaſure. ws Ig EI 


In #blifiing theſe ira 
their too numerous convents, perhaps a 
few of the moſt uſeful might be ſafely 


enough retained, eſpecially as every con- 
fiderable change i in ſociety ſhould be as gra- 
dual as poſſible. Humanity, and the world 
in general, would agree to the preſervation 


of that aſſiduous and benevolent ſiſterhood, 


who leave their cloiſters, and attend to the | 


moſt dang duties i in early 2 care BO —_—_ 
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ſubſided, in England you ſeem to have 
forgot the nature, the real ſtate and ſpirit. 


of religion in Europe. It is not ſo much 


changed as you ſuppoſe; it is only that, 
being tired of the ſubject, you have ceaſed 


to talk of it; and it is no longer in faſhion: 


or you fancy that all are become, like 
yourſelves, 'more moderate, rational, to- 
lerant e like it: toleration 1 is ſtill, 


with | 
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FRANCE,: - 


” Arras * o 
Vith all the bige 


: tical, deteſted doctrine. The bloody in- 


b ſpirit only pretends to ſleep, and 


a watching, to be reuſed. by the 


g firſt occaſion that may give a fair proſpect 
of fuecel by any combination of deſign- 
ing and powerful ' hypocrites who may 
chuſe to make uſe of it. So that religious 
Wars, Which you fancy have ceaſed for 


ever, are, on the contrary, I think, juſt as 


Probable as ever. The Proteſtants are only 


ſaued, like the Turks in Europe, and ſome 
other leſſer powers, by their real ſtrength, 
by a kind of balance or jealouſy of in- 


tereſts, and difficulties about dividing the 


Wenn but the conqueſt is ſteadily kept in 


view by the faithful, and particularly: by 
the | monaſtic or regular orders: and 
though we may laugh at their folly, I 
think it is not beyond: a pothbility, that a 


body ſo well united in opinions and ob- 


jects, may, by time and accidents, become 


ſufficiently united in intereſt, and may ac- 


cumulate power enough to deſtroy. all li- 
my .of opinion, and reſtore. univerſal 
1 N IYTSnOTs 


tted Roman. Catholics, 
8 are yet numerous, a reprobate, here- 
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bann, ignorance, / ae Wenden dig | 
ore. The two, Parties, have lately kep I 

ch other in awe, but the turn of = OD 
ale, and our ſafety, .can be inſured .only  —- 
y more 1 v Wars, or by the diſſolution of 

oſt of theſe legions of. embodied, and | 
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comething 8 to your ſi f tuation way CD 

e obſervech throughout Europe; ; the peo 1 5 

e in "higher ranks, who do. not oe + 

nough, with the lower, even governments 7 

nd philoſophers, are not generally ac 

uainted with the nature and condition of. 

jt the common people, and their ſuperſti- 

ion, We are apt to fancy a liberality and 

cnevolence. of ſentiment to extend and a vi | 

hecome general, from the example of our- 4 

eyes, and a few gentlemen with whom. ; _ 

only we converſe, and of a few authors wha. 14 

latter and rock one another into thoſe 

emperate and philoſophic dreams : : but 

the gentlemen and philoſophers, are all 

together but a very ſmall part.of mankind, 

liperſed in ſmall and diſunited parties, 

unconnected with each other, and of little : 
influence | 
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. KL iy And nelther "they, not 
„ cer [Eds of It ievemett, ate” heeded 
. Enown by the lower claſſes, the . of 

- mankind, who are kept at too 
| | diſtance PLD the. upper, involved 1 * 
5 own manners and opinions. In this courk 
EY, of civilization, there muſt probably alway 
| | _ ariſe, at leaft, two different ſpecies or 
„„ characters of relig gion, —a gentleman and 2 
plebeian denten From this ſituation af 
things, as the diſtance widens between the 
NDS, ranks, manners, ahd opinions, of men, [ 
think the evil conſequences may increaſe, 
Hence proceeds not only a want of con- 
| nection, but a growing hatred and animo- 
" "9. © kind of ſeeret war, founded chiefly 
- on ſuperſtition, between the extremes of fo- 
 ciety,; and we ought to be thankful we do 
not oftener ſee. the worſt. effects of this 
diſpoſition break forth, from ſome acciden- 
| tal ſparks of mutual offence, To remedy 
| theſe evils, is now far from an eaſy | taſk, 
ſince governmerit has unwifely given up the 
religious direction of the minds of men. In 
education and employment probably now 
conſiſt the moſt efficacious means of cure. 
| 27 ee 


nduſtry, among the people, will bid the 
orm the beſt ſubjects, the moſt tolerant, 
s a nearer reſemblance and connection 


ferent ranks in ſociety. TI 
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Tlie nation. that ſhall the firſt eſtabliſh. Wh 
ficient number of proper day-ſchools for. Ws 
eal and uſeful knowledge, diſcipline, __ 
reſt for ſucceſs, and may by that means 


e moſt powerful, and the leaſt dangerous, 


ould then take place e all the on 
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e National Emulation, and 4, Ve 1 


To Mr. 9 2 


A AT confiant emmlation woes th 

French and us, I think has lateh 
been, and is likely to be, of more ſervic 
+ to them than to us, in ſome things. Whil 
our young travellers learn of them littl 
elſe beſides their language, their faſhion 
and follies, they are imitating ſome of © 
. uſeful arts, and may, in time, vie with u 
in ſome trades of importance. Belide 
their attempts to imitate our wares a 
Rouen, and other places; ſome coach 
makers, and other trades, at Paris, are try 
ing to work like ours. They have lately 
I think, taken from. us our old politic: 
conduct, and are becoming (at leaſt thi 
pretended) protectors of freedom. Le 
us hope we may, in this too, learn ou 
own again from them, and with more rea 
- lity, at ſecond hand. | 


J tra 


x abs: wa a eps nd French | 
man, both coming to England to examine 
our arts and manufactories, and both mei 
of ſome practical and uſeful knowledge. 
One circumſtance among others, however, 

I obſerved, which might prevent their in- 

creaſing their ſtock of- uſeful knowledge ; 

from ours, vis. a ſtrong prepoſſeſſion in 

| favour of every thing French. I ſoon. per- 
ceived they think that nation far before Wn” 

in every thing. This prejudice in favout 7 

of France is becoming very general, I ſee, 

throughout Europe; which of the two is 

the firſt for induſtry, work, ingenuity, &c. 

have, for ſome time, been ſubjects of ra- 

ther general controverſy,—general, becauſe 

it is difficult to avoid taking a part between 

contending nations: but I think the Engliſh 

party diminiſhes daily: Europe devient 

encore plus Frangoiſe.' However, we know 

it will be long before ſuch governments as 

thoſe of France and Spain can attract men 

with capitals, or enable others to raiſe them 

by manufactories; and we know what dif- 

| ficulties they had to encounter in the fer 4 

they have attempted. Perhaps it would be 4 

wifer for them to depend more, as yet, on 
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\ 8 8 PAs ig: of they, h ds, 1 "7 *R | 
—— 7 Punpoſe to begin by changing their tenures, 


taxes, and methods of farming, than at- 


. „ tempt to force hands and capitals into new 

1 employments, while others remain negleQ- 
3 ry cd thay are of more HO een 

f 1 The s de 8 wha; is a very ſen- 

| 5 ſible man, has told me, that he now con- 

Q ſiders our fall as certain, and inevitable, 

from our want of wiſdom, and even of 


common ſenſe, about this reſiſtance ĩ in Ame- 


rica: firſt, in creating it, next, in not over- 


with ſo little political and military ſrill: 
= - | that he is ſorry for it, on account of what 
Es. his country will. loſe, by the want of that 
| __  vivalſhip and emulation between us, the 
i 5 ſource of ſo much exertion, and of ſo much 
| | good to. both natians ; for he thinks we 
| 


| | - ſhall fall too low, and not retain ſufficient 

i : weight and importance to be their competi- 
[tors in any thing. Muſt Carthage then 
5 May not e hope that ſhe will yet ſur- 

N . this wholeſome check; and exiſt, and- 
| proſper, even without OA I thoſe moſt : 
1 5 expenſive of all cuſtomers] ? — they not. 
id 

| 


RE it, and in our oppoſing it at laſt 


_-* — m3 — _ = was © Ju A FF 898 han! Mt 
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in ume, become better cuſtomers, without | 


| the charge of governing them, when both = 


ſides ſhall recover temper enough to purſue 


their mutual intereſt! ? Beſides, 1 believe 


our rivals here are fully a as far gone in the 
decline 2s we. 5 


4 


I grant that it is far better for both, and 
perhaps for all the nations, that France and | 


England ſhould exiſt together, as ſeparate 
and nearly equal kingdoms, though we 


ſhould go on to hate, andfmake war on 


each other. Let us hope the other nations 


„ 


would not ſit quiet and ſee the one deſtroy 


or ſubdue the other. Not that 1 think it 


mpoſſible for a great majority of Europe 
to be wrong, or too ſupine, or blind to the 


general intereſt: witneſs their not forming 


2 junction ſufficient to oppoſe the Mahome- 
dan inroads. into Europe and Africa, and 
their permitting the diviſion of Poland. 


This American diſpute of ours ſeems 
warmly to occupy the attention of the whole 


world, and in a manner which indicates the 
firongeſt prejudices againſt us. They all 
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TY LETTERS | FROM FRANCE. © 
e America as already independent, 


and upon that ſuppoſition are forming various 


and intereſted ſpeculations. In caſe of univer- 
al tyranny in Europe, which may Poſſibly 


again be the caſe, in time, by a partition of 


; it among a few overgrown deſpots, and then 
perhaps ſoon again devoured by one; North 


America, it is thought, in that caſe, may 
ſerve as an aſylum for perſecuted liberty, 
which may, from thence, reverberate on its 
perſecutors. But that, as well as many 
other ſpeculations, are certainly very diſtant 


and doubtful, with a continent fo lately, 
and as yet ſo thinly inhabited. Even if 


they ſhould become completely independent, 
there cannot probably be any ſettled govern- 


ment there for a long time to come; and in 


their various ſtruggles, there is no foreſee- 


ing yet ſo far into what may be the reſult. 


If they continue obliged to enter into our 


weak and corrupt ſyſtems of European 
politics, and to depend on our diviſions and 


alliances, their ſubjection, or mutual de- 


ſtruction, will probably be the conſequence; 
and yet without ſufficient connection with 
| Haare. they muſt Wee decline, or 


8953 ve 
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to their own plentiful ſtock. Some of the 


European manners and inſtitutions, which 
they have adopted, may not ſuit with their 


ſituation, and may belp to prevent their 


progreſs and their union. Indeed the diffi- 


culties of reuniting ſuch a lengthened eoun- 


try, and ſuch varying intereſts, may long 
be inſurmountable, eſpecially when the 
moſt powerful motwes of union, the go 
vernment, or enmity of a mother- country, 
ſhall be wanting: if they are not wiſe 


enough to make uſe of the preſent motive 


of union, a common enemy, while it laſts, 


and by means of the war, eſtabliſh a go- 
vernment ſufficiently powerful, general; 
and uniform; a peace may ſeparate ſuch ill- 
connected materials, and finally tear them 
to be g 


But the worſt part, for us, of this war 
will be, not the pecuniary loſs and ex- 
pence, but the ill ſucceſs and diſgrace that 
will probably attend it; and hence our 
finking in the ſcale and in the opinion of 
Europe. The ideas you mention of divids 

e : . ing 


Peopled 1 thence, 
they muſt partake of its vices; in addition 
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e army to attack the country in dif- 
| | ferent quarters, that we may be beaten in 
detail, and eſpecially if thoſe armies leave 
their ports, or their depots, ſo far as to ſhut 
up or endanger the communication behind | 
them, which we know to have always 
failed from Xenophon downwards: in ſhort, 
the whole original plan of ſubduing by 
force what is by that means rendered un- 
worthy the increaſed expence of keeping, are 


all ideas ſo thoroughly abſurd, ungenerous, | 
tyrannical, or unmilitary, that they muſt . t 
entail diſgrace on thoſe who can adopt 


them. But it is not probable that all your 
army or navy can adopt them, or be hearty 
1 in the cauſe; nay, the contrary is ſuffici- 


0 = ently notorious ; and, indeed, nothing could | 
N ſave us from e! diſgrace but its being 6 
= pretty well known every where, except in V 
1 England, that the majority and the beſt 7 
0 parts of the nation are againſt ſuch mea- i 
1 ſires: if that majority does not ſoon pre- y 
4 CE vail, your conſtitution, and your America, t 


Ss will be together loſt. Such are ſome of the 
wild ſpeculations that occur, among a va- 


riety of others which you may have already | 
heard on this ſubject. 
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1 emorandums of different Fourneys. 
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1 is no eaſy matter to chuſe among my 
otes, and to judge of what is worth 


tellþg you; nor is it always eaſy to de- 
terhine what can be told. In this great 
anſ complicated art of alphabetical. writing, 
reſdered ſo eaſy and familiar by habit, we 
ar not always aware of the limits of its 


pqyers. -Your complaints of my brevity 


ay obſcurity, in ſome things, may be well 
epugh founded, and yet not to be entirely 


rchedied : we cannot by this great art tranſ- 
nf, perhaps, above half our ideas, and theſe 


inompletely; I muſt. conclude by giving 
yqu ſtill ſome more of my brevities, from 
tk memorandum bock. 


— 


) 


. * 0 
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Among the notes of this, and ſome other 
rnies, I find, for example, the follow- 
113 ing. 
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10 LETTERS PROM FAANeE. 
ing. On approaching Paris, my Paiſian 
companion was delighted, even with the 
ſmell of it, Rn I . very of. 


. s x 

Weighed my Englich pound avoillu- 
pois very exactly with Monſ. Briſſon, ind 
; found it 8 5 38 ren n ; 


1 804 1 diſlike PO capital for fora 
han; but all down the Seine is beari- 
ful. Paris unfit for the poor, who are ot 
ſulkciently conſidered by any rank of pe- 
ple here, except by ſome of the clerg, 
among whom there is a great deal of men, 
but too much of that kind of charity whih 
promotes idleneſs. Is this ſuperſtitious ad 
ceremonious religion a neceſſary ſuppl- 
ment to this kind of government? Has nt 
the church contributed to make the cid 
| government defective in order to eren | 
work for W Tis ee : 


* 


. The N "HR Paris to 8 ; 
likewiſe rather naked and friſte. Cors, 


land, e light ſoil, few trees G 
fkenes 
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* 


fences till you come to the foreſt of Orleans, 
and even that'confiſts moſtly of {mall trees 
and bruſh- wood. The town nafty, and 
infeſted with bugs. Some good houſes, 
one good ſtreet, and a fine bridge, with 
long, light, beautiful, elliptic arches. They 
are repairing their Gothic cathedral here; 
they began profeſſedly to preſerve it in the 
ſame old ſtyle, which is very good, but 
they cannot keep to their pattern; they are 
now changing the taſte and architecture. 
The French think they can improve every 
thing.” Even the ſimple and beautiful 


Greek g aſes TROP: often”! ad wil arne. 
mente 10 l Ur yy . 
From Orleans, down ne e Bolte we begin 8 


to fee better aer arme. er 


and kind cSühtty: and Blois riſes riobly on 
the hills that overlook the river ; —as does 


Chantelbußp, farther down ori the other ſide: 
Monſ. de Choiſeul has here been at great 


pains: and expence to- lay out and manage 
ſome lands 42 Angloiſe; but it will prove 


too ey for this country. The cha- 
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xy manſard clumſy roofs e ay eye 
al through, France. r eee 


ee A 3 3 mat . plein, 


ſurrounded by diſtant woody bills; the 


whole l rich and fine. 


A4 aui de Fo 0 an 5 D . 1 85 aur 


Olmet.— A. good houſe in a bottom, with a 


high tower for view; how many finęr ſitua- 


tions for a houſe among the ſurrounding 
hills? This great eſtate was probably bought 
with public money. I believe moſt of the 
miniſters, in this country, make fortunes. - 


There is no Houſe of Commons in this 
nation to call for accounts. Here is a tole- 


rable breed of Engliſh race-horſes ;- - but bad 


graſs lands, after much pains and e 
tha that they muſt Probably: fall oft. | 


* 


8 —] inhabited Amel Ss 5 
ſmiths and cutlers. How eaſy to employ 
theſe four or five hundred workmen to 
much better purpoſe, and to produce at 
leaſt twice the work ? but there is very lit- 
HAS, 9 "= US 
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tle public ſpirit, in this country;—few capi- 


tals to be employed in manufactures, a 
| want of. machines, of {kill, of exertion : 


It muſt be long before; this nation can Wed 5 

you as manufacturers: it might be better 

for you, I think, if they did, and were 
equally rich and induſtrious with your- 

| ſelves ; they would then be better cuſtomers. 


than now: if nations were not oppreſſed, 
and impeded by their. fooliſh governments, 
each of them would probably produce and 


manufacture what Was moſt natural and 


proper for their country and climate, and 
the one would ſupply what was wanted by 


the other, to the greateſt mutual benefit of 


all. May not we hope to ſee governments 


open their eyes on this ſubje&? during this 
inveſtigating and enlightened age, as people 
come to read A. Smith's book: but govern- 


ments are generally led or adviſed by the 


little peddling people in trade, who ſee no- 


thing beyond their own. little nonſenſical 


ſyſtems of monopoly, and are not probably 


the beſt politicians in the ſtate: indeed, it 


is yet hard to ſay where to find better: 


the N remedy would be, for miniſters to 


travel | 


0 LEPHERS FROM FRA ter. 


trivet and take great prlns chentklvee and 
conſult moſt with thoſe who Have done the 
ſame, - witk thoſe who' have Hved, and 

Have been employed in different countries. 


If, by chance, à miniſter reads and reaſons 
Kimſelf into 4 good ſyſtem, it is probable 
he knows not the chief part, the way to 
carry it into execution: a few general rules 
or principles are eaſily learned; in the ex- 
oeptious to thoſe rules, and in the practice, 
conſiſt the difficult leſſons. Theory and 
practice are no where ſufficiently acquainted. 
Power is generally too proud to be taught, 
ard too ignorant to judge: it thinks it can 
do every thing, and àmidſt other nonſenſe, 
Vainly fancies it. can trim and manage the 
balance of trade. If governments would 
eet trade alone, it would probably balance 
itſelf much better than they can. If either 
nations, or individuals, have a mind to ex- 
pend beyond their income, I fear their go- 
vernments cannot then prevent them, = 
they have previouſly taken ſuch bad care of 
their education, as to let them once "04 md . 
figle vicious Habits. e 


Poitiers 
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on a fine ridge of ills, with 


fortle good beute, but many ancient and ; 
mean: in the ny, rack ome and | 


wooden ROWE” 


1 * 
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tende Akevide Fry 4 noble com- 


manding ſituation, —a fine extenſive view - 


over a well-cultivated country towards the 
| ſea, rich in wines and brandies. Iron 
works and cannon founderies, and a great 
waſte of wood and land from the want of 


coal. I ſhould like to examine the ſtrata 
of theſe countries, to ſome depth; with 


ſome of our naturalifia. There are fine 
quarries of good ſtone, I think, all over 


France; and there are probably plenty of 


metallic ores in the central parts. 


| Baia 2 beaux, birke — - Luxury 


with commerce. Is not this like joining 
parſimony and extravagance? Such are the 


inconſiſtencies of man: but mere expence- 


does not always produce taſte or refine- 
ment: the luxury of commerce, J doubt, 
is often attended with ignorance and bad 
taſte ; rt loa me will find Mon. and 
Mad. 


2 WE ALE 


Mad. Louis pere e worth. "NY 
he i is s building them a very fine theatre, and 
means to publiſh a particular detail of the 
work: in great works this ſhould never be 
neglected. Mon. L—_—— thinks he has 
performed ſome things rather new. in the 
ins, &c. I | 


This Garonne is a fine river, ad the 
means of a great trade. Seventy thouſand 
ton of wine, at leaſt, annually exported; 
and the conſumption. of the place and its 
environs, equal one hundred thouſand, viz. 
fifty thouſand, computed from the duties 
raiſed on it, and as much, it 1s thought, 
eſcapes by fraud: a great Weſt India trade 
alſo they ſay, equal to fifty million livres 
yearly.: We learn, that the French part 
only of Hiſpaniola produces as much as 
all our Weſt India iſlands together, and not 
by capitals from home, bu: by Foe grader 
ally med chere. 5 


Theſe b of Bourdeaux propoſe 
to try a tax upon ſalt, for experiment, 
meaning to diſcontinue it if found incon- 

| venient, 


LE . "ERS FROM FRANCE! 4s - 
len or not to anſwer: they muſt be 


ſimpletons if they believe it will ever again 


be diſcontinued. Here is Voltaire's Aca- 


demie des mouton rouges; a nickname it 
* 2 retain (dee Ae ). 


3 


- Suits are not the hay: ue dend 
chuſes to dwell : ſhe i is rarely found to be 
very nearly allied to commerce, or the love 


of money; only in England, I think there 
are ſome hopes of her becoming more near- 


ly allied to trade, as your education muſt 
ſurely, in time, be extended and improved, 


as its importance muſt become evident to a 


rich and improving nation. Under ſuch 


governments as this, even riches produce 


but little public ſpirit : indeed, the public, 


in theſe days, is nowhere conſidered as it 
_ ought to be; and here it is hardly con- 
ſidered at all. We have juſt heard the 
opinion of ſome great lawyers and magi- 


ſtrates againſt the public, in the difpoſal of 


ſome litigated public money, which ſhews 
how little they conſider the public good: 
to ſettle the diſpute, the money has been 


given to a convent : falſe and inadequate 
ideas 
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ideas dt juſties, and of in im porta: 


to the people, are not the leaſt of the 4 
Mg a bad eee 
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About be Labink, a are wake beſt 


farmers we had yet ſeen in France, eſpecial- | 
ly of their vineyards, which are well mana- 


ged, as are all the other parts of this wine 
buſineſs : it ſeems natural to this country, 

forming at once a flouriſhing agriculture, a 
manufactory, population, and riches. Who- 
ever wiſhes to underſtand all the wine buſi- 
neſs, and its cultivation, ſhould come to 


this country: it is wonderful the Spaniards | 
do not come here to learn thoſe branches, 


which might be . of ns \ conſequence 
to them. 13 8137 


Gsund g that too much 
land may be turned to wine, attempt to 
make the farmers turn more to corn; better 
let them alone, for they are the beſt judges 
in theſe matters: but power is very apt to be 
over-wiſe. This wine farming is to be ſure 


a kind of lottery, Which tempts with great 
W and is * ect to ſtill "_ loſſes, 


oa 
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like mink; ar Ake pur eee e 
ſtill the beſt way, F believe; is to. Jet. 


farmers alone, they will heſt diſcover and = 


purſue their own intereſt : but, alas! how 


few governments know how to. do this, 
and let their ſubjects alone? No one coun- 
try can produce every thing; the attempt 
. would not tend to improve, but to impede 
or force nature, who wiſely ſeems to intend, 
that men and nations ſhould want, ſhould 


- ſupply and aſſiſt each other. An entire inde- 
pendence on others, would he an impraQi- 


cable cynical ſoleeiſm in human policy: it 

would ſtop the ſources of proſperity, -by 
diminiſhing the motives to induſtry, and 
occaſion a gradual decline: a ſyſtem nearly 
adopted by Spain, and afterwards too much 


imitated * other nations. 


Such, in this laſt letter you are to og 
from France, are the remarks which I have 
collected from my notes; thoſe, with various 
names, numbers, and abbreviations, help me 
to recal numerous other. connected ideas and 
occurrences, which would neither he eaſy to 


communicate, nor perhaps worth it, to any 


other 
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= writing Much about thoſe parts that 1 Gt 


run through. "Uſeful knowledge and re- 
flections require time and attention, act can 


_ be produced by a reſideuce. : 7 e T 


But ne of theſe nter any farniſh 8 
you with leading hints and marks to ſteer 
by, as well as longer and more laboured 


accounts: the moſt explicit ought not to 


ſave you any neceſſary labour, nor could 
they, perhaps, lead you more directly to 
your object, which is the point of import- 
ance. Could we learn to eftimate things 5 


according to their real value, and be content 
with what is really uſeful; what time might 


be ſaved! and how much farther might we 


5 go! You may, [\hope, find leiſure to en- 


quire farther into particulars, into the real 
ſtate and cauſes of many more things in 


this country; and ſtudy their laws, hiſtory, 
government, arts, manners, &c. on the 
ſpot: but do it with judgment and ſelection, 


and to ſave oma i Vous on 7 utile &. 1 
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